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VENING LEC YTURES. ai NIVERSI ry 
COLLEGE, LONDON, On THU RSDAY, FEBRUARY 
2th, at 7 p.m., PROFESSOR MALDEN will commence a 
course of FIF TEEN LECTURES on the ANTIGONE of 
SOP TOCLES. 
from 7 till 9 Fee 1. lls. 6d. 
These lectures are designed for young men, who have 


received a classical education at school, and who wish to keep | 


up or to extend their knowledge of Greek. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE 
SOCIETY. 
89, King-street, Cheapside. F.C. 
Established 1834 
This is apurely Mutual Life Assurance Society. On the 
Jst January, 1863, the capital was 439,174/. 8s. 5d.. invested in 
Government and Keal Securities, created entirely by the 
steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all belonging to 
the members. 
the Income upwards of 71,600/. per annum. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 


ACCIDENTS | by ROAD, RIVER, or 
kK AILWAY: 


ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the STREETS, or at HOME 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, LoNpoN. 

140.0007. has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALT KINDS, 
in 75 Fatal Cases, and 6880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further — may be obtained at the Railway 
Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CorNHILL, Lonpox, F.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
fs mpowered by — Act of Parliament. 1849. 


bs THE PRESS. 
0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


gentlemen, of superior abilities and acquirements, and 
long practical experience in the entire routine of a Newspaper 
Office, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as EDITOR or SUB- 
EDITOR of a metropolitan or provincial paper, or to write 
leaders, in which he would be found an able assistant. Terms 
moderate; a permanent respectable berth in a suitable 
pean, being more an object than a large salary.—Address 
0. I.” (No, 629), Criric Office, 10, Wellington-street, W.C, 


ASSURANCE 


, London. 










THE ARTS. 
O SCULPTORS. —The Council of the 


ART UNION of LONDON propose to award the sum 
of SIX HUNDRED POUNDS for a Group or Single Figure 
in Marble, to be competed {for by finished models in plaster 
the size of the intended work, which must be not less than 
life. assuming five fect as the minimum. 

The Models are to be sent in by the Ist of March 1864, and 
the work is to be completed, in the best statuary marble, by 
the Ist of March 1865. 

Two hundred pounds will be paid on the award of 
the’ premium,; and the remainder on the completion of the 
marble, 

The Council reserve to themselves the right of withholding 
the premium if a work of adequate merit be not submitted. 
The competition is open to artists of all countries. 

GEORGE GODWIN) . 
LEWIS POCOCK — J Hon. Secs. 
444, West Strand, 2nd Feb. 1863. 














Preliminary announcement. —Public Sale at Glasgow, early 
in March, of the valuable Collection of Pictures by the old 
Masters, collected during the last thirty years, by the late 
Robert Hutcheson, Esq., of Blythwood-square, Glasgow. 


MESSRS. BROWN and MACINDOE 


have received instructions from the trustees to 


‘DISPOSE OF this remarkably pleasing and valuable 


COLLECTION of high class PICTURES, comprising up- 
wards of three hundred choice specimens of celebrated ane ient 
masters. The Collection contains some of the finest speci- 
mens of 

Ww seg ermans, Wynants, Lingleback, 
Vandervelde, Vandyck, 
and ane. ever offered for public sale in Scotland. 

The pictures will be shown for a limited time (of which due 
notice will be given), in Mr. Hutcheson’s House, where they 
now are, and afterwards inthe Fine Art Gallery, 119, St. Vin- 
an Street, Glasgow, where they will be sold early in March 


‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &e. 
ORESTVILLE | SEMINARY. 


Nottingham, conducted by Miss E. 8S. CARTER. The 
situation is salubrious and delightful. Important educ: ational | 
advantages and every domestic comfort. ‘Terms moderate. 
References to clergymen and others. 





SHER, SURREY.—The SONS of 


G ENTLEMEN EDUCATED for ETON, HARROW, 
and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, CIV IL SERVIC KE, 


and INDIA, by the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE, &c. &c.; from | 


eight years old and upwards. Terms according to age and 
requirements, 


a 
BE NEFICED and 
Whose son (then 12} years old) took the U gon omg Scholar- | 
ship of last year, receives THREE or FOUR YS, between 
hatte ages of 8 and 12, to EDUCATE for PUB Lic or PRIVATE 
eta OLS. There are two v acancies. References to the Head 
aster of Uppingham, &c., a. ‘Terms ninety guineas 
Apply by letter to“ C. ” (No. 495), Field Office, 
346 Sivan, London. 


WANTED TO PURC HASE 
T Dr. Grave's * Clynical Medicine,"’ in 2 Vols. ; also 
pe ” — edition of Dr. Prout “On the Stomach and Renal 


“hates, stating lowest price, to the Stamp Office, 
Sutton Coldfield. 


















The lectures will be continued every Thursday | 


The Assurances in force were 1,695,8751., and | kK 


| Premium must not exceed 200/. 


| lished Church in full orders. 


| bring with him. 


ear | 
2 | 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





MARRIED | 


CLERGYMAN, a Cambridge M.A., residing in Cheshire, } 


| 


Price Gd. 5 ; stamped td. 





FEB aR UARY, 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 


APPOINTMENTS « OFFERED. 


{ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 
ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be supplied to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of any fee. Address the GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL 
Reaisrry, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply. 


ad 
CHOOL PARTNERSHIP. A LADY 


Y experienced in tuition, and who has been several years 
principal of a school, wishes a Partnership in a respectable 
ladies’ school. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6290, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


POYS’ SCHOOL, within thirty miles of 

London, wanted by two single ladies ; the incoming to 

which must not exeeed 1007. Address, inc losing two stamps, 
Box 6292, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.¢ 


DUCATION in F RANCE. Two 
LADIES (one of the Church of England, the other 
French) receive pupits. Terms moderate. Superior French 
education, with English comforts ; sea bathing. 
over shortly will take charge of pupils. é 
two stamps, Box 6294. 10, We llington-street. Strand, JW € 














WANTED a FIRST-CLASS LADIES ;? 
SCHOOL, within thirty miles of London, the terms 


of which are good, and the number of pupils about fifteen. 
Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6296. 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


BxC HANGE on mutual terms. Advertiser, 


who resides in Berkshire, and keeps a highly respectable | 


middle-class school, desires to board and educate in Eng lish, 
French, the classics (and music and drawing, if required), 
respectable youth, in return for board and lodging in headon 
for his son, who is a medical student, in a West-end Hospital. 
References given and required. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6298, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


ft EAD MASTER of a Worcestershire | 


College. Further information may be ohtained on 
application. Testimonials must be sent in on or before 15th 
February. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6200, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


SAD MASTER of a Hertfordshire 


E 

I grammar school. Must be a clergyman of the Fstab- 
Not any residence is provided. 
The salary is 701 and capitation fees. It ita desirable appoint- 
ment for any married gentleman having a school or pupils to 
No restriction in respect of Sunday duties. 
Address, —_ gtwo stamps, Box 6302, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strard, W. 


LASSICAL TUTOR in a 1 Metropolitan | 


establishment. A gentleman who unites a sincere iove 
of the missionary canse, with ability in imparting sound 
classical knowledge, is desired. Particulars may be obtained 
on application. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6304, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


WITION.—Two seal, who intend, in 
May next, to undergo the examination previous to enter- 

ing into articles of clerkship to a solicitor, are desirous of 
securing the Services of a TUTOR. to prepare them for such 
examination during the next three months. Gentlemen 
willing to undertake the office are requested to state their 
terms and qualifications for tuition. Address, stating age, 
&e, inetoeing two stamps, Box 6306, 10, Wellington-street, 


wer r ING “MASTERS. WANTED, im- 

mediately, in a ladies’ school, in the healthiest 
vicinity near London, a MASTER as above. Preference will be 
given to one introducing a pupil. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 6308, 10, Wellin; Ps street. Strand. W.C. 


\ ANTED, immediately, in a 
private school, 20 miles from London, an ASSISTANT 
| MASTER 


| Strand, W.¢ 


four resident masters. 
perience would command a liberal salary. Address, inclos- 
ing two stamps, Box 6310, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ANTED, in the family of aclergyman of 


the Church of England, « GOV ERNESS, to teach 


English, French, music, and dancing, and to take the care of 


the wardrobe of three children. the eldest ten years of age. 
Salary 16/. the first year. A German or French lady would 
not be objected to. Address, ine oan two stamps, Box 6312, 


y +h 
OVERNESS required at Easter, or sooner, 
in the family of a clergyman, for three children, a boy 
aged twelve, and two girls aged nine and eleven. Must be of 
the Church of England, of some experience in tuition, and 
well qualified to instruct in all the branches of a liberal edu- 
cation, including French, piano, needlework, and some know- 
ledge of Latin. A liberal salary will be given, and the use of 
a commodious cottage completely furnished (with books, 
| piano, &c.), and large enough for the governess to have with 
| hera relation or friend. Good health essential. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6314, 10, W: ellington- street, W.C 


WANTED, immediately, in a clergyman’s 


family (girls and boys), a GOV ERNESS, not ‘less than 
22 years of age, competent, to instruct in English, French, 
| good music, and drawing. ddress, stating age, salary. and 
every particular, one stamps, Box 6316, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


an experienced GOVERNESS, to instruct four little 
| girls, ages 6 to 11. She mast be compe tent to impart a 
thorouch English education, also to teach French (gram- 
matically and conversationally), music and singing, and 
drawing, with German when required. She must be a con- 
sistent member of the Church of England. 
south preferred. Address, stating age, salary required, oot | 
references, &., Box 6318, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


A lady going ! 
Address, oe | 


first-class | 


, competent to teach Euclid, algebra, trigonometry | 
| and conic ‘sections, together with middle classics. There are | 
A well-attested character and ex- | 
| and Arnold's First Greek Book. Can give highly respectable 


t ; ae AS ASSISTANT in a school; 
| | WANTED, by a widow lady in the country, | 


A lady from the 





y P , 
\ ANTE D, an experiencel DAILY 

GOVERNESS, toeducate four girls between the ages 
of sixteen and seven. Requirements—English (thoroughly) 
inallits branches, musie and singing, French and drawing 
Latin also desirable. Salary not so much an object as good 
sound instruction. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 6320, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


’ ’ , ° 
PPXEACHER (general English) required, 
with music and French, in a ladies’ school, to whom a 
comfortable Lome is offered, with laundress, and 10 guineas 
per annum. An orphan would find this a desirable home. 
Rh eferences exchanged. Address, incl is two stamps, box 
6522, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.¢ 


VOVERNESS. Required, in a school, a 
_ German Protestant governess, able to teach her own 
language thoroughly, with good music and singing. — 
inclosing two stamps, Box 6324, 10, Ww ellington- street WwW c 


OVERNESS (Parisian) required in 2 

ladies’ school. Must be Protestant—a Wesleyan pre- 

ferred. Address, — two stamps, Lox 6326, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, Ww. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Lducational Registru. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the’ Grarurrovus EDUCATIONAL REG ISTRY, € ritic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ 

Notice. —Applicé ants by letter should quote ae number of the 
* Box" in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 


+ 


ie nhs , 

S ENGLISH, DRAWING, and MATHE- 
4 MATICAL MASTER, by a gentleman of strict. regular 
habits, who has been a successful teacher for several years, 
and is a good disciplinarian. He teaches also arithmetic, 
book-keeping, French, field measuring. writing, fortification, 
&e. Good testimonials. Age 85. Salary from 56/. to 80/., if 
resident. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,041, 10, Wel- 
lington- stree t, Strand, W.C. 


S FRENCH MASTER, by a native of 
Paris, 25 years of age. Has been three years residing in 
England, and can give the highest references to clergymen, 
in one of whose establishments (near London) he has been 
nearly twoyears. Keim ineration no partic ular object if the 
mastership is at a private tutor’s, or in an establishment 
where private pupils are taken ; otherwise $)/.. with board 
and lodging. Ad orene, inelosing two stamps, Box 12 04 3, 10, 
Wellingt: m- ‘street, Ww. 


: STITT AT . 

GENTLEM AN desires a SITUATION 

in a good school. Can undertake English, Latin, ele- 
mentary Greek, lower mathematics. including four books 
of Euchd, and thorough drawing in all its branches on Govern- 
ment principle s. Good testimonials. S 
Terms peculiarly favourable € the prir 
closing twostamps, Box 12,045, 10, Wellin 


S PRIVATE TUTOR i in a fi aan or as 
4 M: ASTE RK in aschool, by an undergraduate of Oxford, 
scholar of his college, and els assman in moderations. Salary 
1007. and board; age 22. Address, ine one two stamps, Box 








| 12,047, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W 


IRIVATE TUTOR. ak Cambridge 
Graduate, experienced in preparing the sons of nobi e- 
men and others for the Universities, Harrow, and other public 
schools, &c., seeks PUPILS in the south or south-west dis- 
trict (preferred), or a VISITING. TUTORSHIP. He also 
prepares for Army or Civil Service examinations, and super- 
intends boys’ daily preparation. ‘The highest references. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,049, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 
rCG . : ’ 
p&iva ATE LESSONS in French, German, 
Italian, and first-class mathematics, by a Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. Also lectures in schools on German 
and French literature history, &c. Terms moderate. Has 
had considerable experience in tuition, and can be well recom- 
mended. Age 26. Address, inc! losing two stainps, Box 12,051, 
10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT TUTOR. Advertiser is 
23 years of age, has had three years’ experience in° 


rool and is competent to teach C ornelius Nepos, Caesar, 
Virgil, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, Greek Testament, 





references. Salary not less than 307, Age 23. Address, in- 
closing two stamps. Box 12.053, 10, Wellington-street, W.C 


S TUTOR in a family or school, by a 
= graduate of the University of Berlin. Teaches first- 
class mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, German, and Italian. 
Age 26. Salary moderate. Has had much experience in tuition. 
Address, incloging two stamps, Box 12,055, 10, Wellington- 


| street. Strand, W.¢ 


wa TED, 


“by 5 a ~ Gentleman, : a NON- 
SIDE NT MASTERSUIP; acquirements, English 
th vy. high mathematics, French, and good junior 











cle Would take a resident mastership near town. 
Ss . or 501 Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,057, 
Ww gton-street, Strand, W.-C. ep: 
SSISTANT ina grammar or a private 
J ool, conducted by a clergyt man. Is able to teach 
clas. Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Sallust, some books of the 


Iliac, enophon, Greek Testament, &c.), French, elementary 
Germ: |, anc mathematics (Euclid, algebra to quadratics, 
mensuration, land surveying, &c.). Has been engaged in 
tuition five years, and can give very satisfactory references. 
Salary from 55/. to 601, Age 25. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,059, 10, ‘Wellington- street, Strand, W.( 


: Laeden, 
Manchester, or the frontier of Wales preterred. Able to 
teach algebra, trigonometry, conic sections, six books of 


| Euclid, geography, and history; Latin, Casar; Greek, De- 


lectus. Has had some experience in teaching. Salary not 
less than 302 Age 22.-.Ad ncioring two stamps, Box 
12,061, 10, Wellington-street, Stranh W 


[ere ADVERTISEMENTS 


continued on next page. 
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S GOV ERNESS in a svottiinins or | 
clergyman’'s family; London or the South of En; gland | 

preferred. Advertiser is 24 years of age, and her acquirements | 

are thorough English, French (acquired in Paris), elements of | 
German, music, singing, drawing, and painting in water 
colours; six years’ yr owed highly respectable references. 
Salary, 40 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,063, 

10,W Vellington- street, Strand, W.C. 

A S GOVERNESS in a family within 
thirty miles of London, by a young lady whose expe- 
rience in tuition extends over six years, and whose acquire- 
ments are English thoroughly, French acquired abroad, music, 
singing, elementary German, pencil landscape drawing, and 
elementary Latin; salary, not less than 60/.; will be disen- 
yaged the middle ‘of March; can be highly recommended by 
the lady whose family she is leaving. Age 22. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 12,065, 10, W ellington- street, w.c. 


S GOVERNESS, by a young lady fully 


4 competent to teach he r own language (E nglish) in all 
its branches, besides French, music, and drawing. Young 
children preferred. Would not object to an engagement on 
the Continent. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,067, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS. Wanted a Situation 

for a young lady, aged 19, who has just finished her 

education in Germany. She could undertake to instract young 

children in the ordinary branches of English, with German, 

French, and music. The country ‘preferred. Address, in- 
closing ‘two stamps, Box 12,069, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


TQ ne 

GOVERNESS in a family where the 
children are under 10, or JUNIOR TEACHER in a 
school, by a young lady whose attainments are music, French, 
drawing, and English generally. An Evangelical family 
would be preferred. Salary required for the first year 16/. 
Address, Seoet two stamps, Box 12,071, 10, W ellington- 

street, Strand, W 


S GOVERNESS in a family, by: a young 
lady who is competent to teach thorough Eng lish, 
French (grammatically), and music. Was trained for a gover- 
ness, and has taught in schools and families. Would take the 
entire charge of her pupils and the care of their wardrobes if 
required. Can refer to the lady whose family she is just on 
the point of leaving. Salary not less than 20/. and laundress. 
Age 25. Address, inc losing two stamps, Box 12,073, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S GOVE RNESS in a Widower's family. 

. A lady possessing a cultivated mind, with the taste and 
habits of a gentlewoman, desires a re-engagement. Bigh 
references offered. Address, ——e two stamps, Box 
12,075, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, Ww. } 


S COMPANION to a Lady, | or 

PARLOUR HOUSEKEEPER, in a widower’ s family. Is 
pete hie to children, having been a governess for many 
years. Possesses a thorough ‘knowledge of housekeeping. 
Can_ refer to clerical and city families in which she has 
resided. Salary from 25/. to 301. Age Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 12,077, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


S COMPANION to a Lady, combined, 

if required, with the education of one or two children, 

by a young lady whose acquirements are Englshi, music, and 

the rndiments of French. Is the daughter of a military 

officer, and accustomed to good society. A comfortable home 

appreciated more than salary. Age 21. Address, ees 
two stamps, Box 12,079, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C 


S DAILY, RESIDENT, or NURSERY 

GOVERNESS, within thirty miles of London, by a 

lady who is competent to instruct young children in English, 

French, music, and drawing in various styles. Has no 

objection to superintend the wardrobe of her ‘pupils. Salary 

20/7, Age 21. Address, nce two stamps, Box 12,081, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A LADY, who has had some experience 
* in tuition, desires a re-engagement as governess in a 
gentleman's family. Acquirements, French, music, 
drawing. Address, inclosing two stamps, 30x 12,083, 
Wellington-street, Strand, wW.C. 

a? ADY 





A S RESIDENT GOVERN JESS, 

HOUSEKEEPER, or COMPANION ; by a lady who 
has had great experience in tuition, and can be highly recom- 
mended. Acquirements, thorough English, French oe 
by long residence in Paris), drawing, painting in water- 
colours, and the rudiments of music. Address, caning two 
stamps, Box 12,085, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in town 


or country; by a lady of considerable experience in 
teaching, and who resided six years in her last situation, 
Acquirements, English in all its branches, music, and F rench. 
Salary 30/., with laundress. Age 34. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 12,087, 10, Weilington-street, Strand, W.¢ 


S RESIDENT GOVERNE SS ina family; 

by a young German lady (Protestant). Is competent 
to teach German and French in all their branches, music to 
pupils not too advanced, and needlework; can also instruct 
in English, having been’ a governess here for more than two 
years. Salary. 50/. and laundress. Age 22. Will be disengaged 
in March, Address, soslocing two sti umps, Box 12,089, 10, Wel- 
llington-street, Strand, W. 


ro —— 
ESIDENT GOV ERNESS, or LADY 
HOUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS. A lady wishes 
to recommend her governess, who is experienced in the 
tuition and training of young ladies to the ageof 20. Acquire- 
ments, thorough English atin, French, German, music, 
singing, and drawing. Address incl osing two stamps, Box 
12,091, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.¢ . 


EQUIRED by a Lady, an engage ment as 


Cc OMP ANION, or to instruct two or three children in 
English, French, and music. Salary to commence with 20/, 
and iaundress. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,093, 





10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


YOUNG LADY, in her 24th year, is | 


desirous of obtaining " unmet diately a situation as 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS to children under 12 years of a; ge, 
She is experienced in tuition. Acquirements English, Frenc h, 
drawing, music, writing, and arithmetic. Salary 30/. Address. 
inclosing hy o stamps, Box 12,095, 10, Wellington-street 
Strand, V ; = 


A s W ARDR OBE-KE -EPER in a school 
or private family. Good oo monials ¢ references. 
Address, inclosiag two stam ee ere 


street, Strand, w.c 


NURSERY © 





OX 12,097, 10, Wellington- 


AS GOVEKNEss, 
music is not required. Is willing ¢ ‘iad make herself useful 


where 


in other ways. Connections highly respectable. Age 21, A 
comfortable home of more import ance en liberal salary. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 12,099, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C, : 


| Visit of the Prince of W 


+TY ~ r Ss 
AS "NURSERY GOVERNES or 
ASSISTANT TEACHER ina school, by a young lady 
(an orphan), who is competent to impart a plain Eng glish 
education. She has been teacher in a school four years. A 
comfortable home would be more valued than the amount ot 
salary. No objection to travel. Age 19. Address, inclos- 
ing two — Box 12, 101, 10, Ww ellington-street, W.c. 


al 
N R. SIMS REEVES will REPEAT “(by 
4 general desire) the new National Song, “ God Bless 
the Prince of Wales,” at St. James’s Hall, THURSDAY. 
Feb. 5 and 12. Tickets at Austin’s offices, 1s., 2s, and 5s. ; 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.—This popular song, price 3s., is ‘issued by her 
Majesty's Music Publishers, Messrs. KonERT Cocks and Co, 


N USIC.—Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and 
a Co. respectfully beg to inform the profession generally, 
as well as the country tr ade, that they are, as heretofore, pre- 
pared, on receipt of references, to open accounts and to send 
out parcels of music on approbatio. 1, Returns to be made at 
the expiration of every half-year. 

N.B.—A Catalogue of 8000 Pianoforte Works; also a Cata- 
logue of 2000 Songs, Duets, and Trios, with Key, Compass, 
&c., marked; also a Quarterly Circular of New Music, each 


gratis and post-free. , 
HE BURLINGTON GLEE BOOK, 
issued in numbers, each 2d. No. 1, “God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.” for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. 
THE DANISH NATIONAL AIR, Transeribed 
for Piano, by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 3s 
ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S PIANOFOR TES, 
in Walnut and Rosewood, 6 7-8 octaves, 251. 
Messrs. Rogertr Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-street. 


YOOSEY’S MUSICAL LIBRARY.— 


This establishment offers greater advantages to the Sub- 
scribers than any other Library in London. Subscribers pay- 
ing Two Guineas per annum have the use of Twelve Pieces of 
Music in London, and Twenty Pieces in the country. They 
also receive gratuitously the “St. James’s Album, a splendid 
volume of illustrated Music, published every Christmas, price 
one guinea (to non-Subscribers). Subscribers paying One 
Guinea per annum have the use of Four Pieces of Music at 
one time. The Library comprises the most complete collection 
of Standard and Modern Music, a Catalogue of which may be 
had, price One Shilling post free. Full particulars from 

3008EY and Sons, Holles-street, . Lo ondon. 


Now re oady, price 6d. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, the January Part 


of the 
nl y . : 
EISURE TIOUR, a Family Journal of 
4 Instruction and Recreation. 
CONTENTS OF THE PART. 

1. THE FRANKLINS; or, Story of a Convict: Chap. I. to XIV. 
By G. E. Sargent, Esq., author of “* The City Arab,’ 
“Frank Layton,” “Struggles in Life,’’ &c, 

Adventures in Texas: Chap. I. to V. 
A new Fossil Bird; a new British Snake; and a Live 
+ ieee at the Zoological Gardens. By F. T. Buckland, 


; Betro thal of the Prince of Wales; with Portraits of the 
Prince and the Princess Ale xandra. 
5. The Camp at Boulogne. 
3. Napoleon and the English Sailor; with Coloured Plate. 
. Inside a P rinting Office. 
. African Hunting; with Three Illustrations. 
9. Visit to the Seven Star Rocks, Shin-hing. 
. The Missionary’s Wife. 
. Some Notes on Compositors. 
teminiscences of the Duke of Wellington; with View of 
Walmer Church. 
Two Embassies to the Court of Siam. 
. Something about Admiral Benbow. 
5, A Youth's Institute. 
. Garrotting and Violence in the Streets. 
. The Omen: an Incident in Scottish Rural Life. 
. Epping F orest in Danger. 
. The Printers’ Chaped. 
20. City Trees, with Picture of 
Gardens. 
21. Postage Stamps. 
yspaper Printing Office. 
93. ‘The late Prince Consort's Speeches. 
24. Varieties. 
*,* The Part contains a Coloured Illustration, on toned 
paper, of NAPOLEON and the ENGLISH SAILOR, from a 
ns by John Gilbert after the Poet Campbell's descrip- 


Oid Sycamore in Temple 


“RE LIG 1ovs Tr AC r Soctery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold 
at all Booksellers and News-agents. 


" ce SIXPENCE a illustrated, 
fhe January Part of the 


QUNDAY at HOME, a Family Magazine 
a for Sabbath Reading. 
CONTENTS OF THE PART. 

1, [VAN AND VASILEsA: a Tale of Modern Life in Russia. 
Chapters I. to VIL 

2. The Cave of Machpelah ; with Coloured Plate. 

3. Sunday Morning, by Rev. James Hamilton, D.D.; accom- 
panied by a page Picture, copied from a Painting by 
Alexander Johnston, Esq. 

. Felix Neff: in Five Chapters 

. The Chinaman at the Gold-Fields. 

be Parting | of Lord and Lady Russell; with Engraving 
copied from the Fresco in Westm inster Palace. 

7. Jervis Vernon; or, Beware of Sowing Tares. 

. Siam and the Siamese; with View of Dr. 
House at Bankok 

9. Dinner for Invalid Poor. 

. Found Out: A Country Parson’s Adventure. 

Work for God ; with page cut. 
. How Larry Bond got Enough at last. 
3. Volcanoes, with engraving 

. Religious Intelligence of the Month. 

. THE PULPIT IN THE FAMILY :— 
The Easy Yoke. 
A Poor Man better than a Liar. 
Causes of Disquietude. 
The King who came to his own and was not received, 
Passing away. 

3. PAGES FOR THE YOUNG 
The Broken Pane; or, Hi irriet's New Year's Gift. 
Harry Hudson's Pt iil. 

The Silver ve Buttons. 
Scripture fee mtd as, and Bible Questions on Common 
objects. 
*,* The Part cont ains a Coloured Picture representing the 
Zales to the Cave of Machpelah, the 
Sepulchre of the P atriarchs, fri m an authentic Sketch. 
RELIGION r Society, 56, Paternoster-row; and 
i by ali B ookseller rs, 


Now ready, 


Gutzlaff’s 


Just published, in 12mo. pri $ 

ue LAW of ART COPYRIGH cs ane 

Engraving. Sculpture and Designs Acts, the Inter- 
national Copyright Act, and the Art ‘Copyright Act, 1862. 
with an Introduction and Notes. By E. M. UNDERDOWN, 
Esq., of the Inner Temp le, Barrister-at-Law. Also an Appen- 
dix, containing the Evidence communicated to the Society of 
Arts on Piracy of Works of Art, and Forms for the use of 
Artists, &. 
London : JOHN CROCKPORD, 19, Wellington-street, Strand. 





nm Monday next, 


0 
UPS and their CUSTOMS. Post 8yo, 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


JouN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


POEMS BY SIR W ILLIAM A BEC KETT,_ 
Just published in One Volume, fep. 8vo. 
? Pre) 
HE EARL’S CHOICE and other 
POEMS. By Sir WILLIAM A BECKETT, late Chie; 
Justice of Victoria. 
Situ, EcpEr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. — 
New edition, 12mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 
IN x 
JERRIN’S FRENCH FABLES, with q 
Vocabulary, forthe Use of Young Pupils, Revised oe 
Corrected by L. STIEVENARD. Principal French Master in 
the City of London School. 
London: WiLuirAm TEeGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Fourth Edition. Second Thousand. Price 1s. 
Profits to the Life Boat Institution. 2 
HE PILOT of the PENTLAND FRITH: 
a Tale of the Sea; and other Poems. By W. 1, 
BREMNER. 
_Lond don: SIMPKIN, MARU AL and Co, 


This day, price : 3s. 6 
I. GEOLOGY ANT AGON ISTIC TO 
SCRIPTURE? Or, a Word for the Old-fashioned Book, 
With a Map of the Eastern Valleys of Norfolk as in early 
days, and a full Geological Description of the Hunstanton 
C lif, in Norfol k. By an M.A. of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: HALL and Son. London: SIMPKIN and Co. 
Just published, price 2 
ry’ _ 
IBLIOTHECA PISGA’ TORIA ; or, 
Annotated Catalogue of Angling and Fishing Literature 
By T. WESTWOOD. 
Orders should be sent at once to the FIELD Office, 346, Strand, 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
OSSIBILITIES of CREATION ; or, 
What the World might have Been; a Book of Fancies, 
London: StupKrx, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
For Junior sone in Schools, Late Learners, the $ 
taught, and others, 
Price 3s. 6d., the Eighth Edition of Z 
BE: ARD’S LATIN MADE EASY: an 
Introduction to the Reading of Latin, compr 
Grammar and Exercise Book: with an English-Latin 
Latin-English Vocabulary, an Index of Subjects, and a Sup- 
plement, containing Tables of Verbs. 
A KEY to the above, consisting of Translations 
of the Latin and English Exercises, may be had, price 2 2s. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Sti itioners’ Hall- court 
Fourth edition, 12mo. cloth, price 3s 6d 
HE GENIUS of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; ——. Ny Complete Guide to its Idiomatic 
Phraseology. By H. HO 


Price 2s. 6d. | : 
A KEY tothe Above: containing Translations of 
the Exercises. 
London: ET. WHITFIELD, 178, Stand. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, toned = YEA price és. 


Se ASINS ON DEATIL AND 
ETERNITY. Translated from the German by 
FREDERICA ROWA 

The contents of this volume were selected by the ()ueen, 
and by her desire translated by Miss F. Rowan, and printed 
for her Majesty for private distribution. Subsequently, how- 
ever, her Majesty granted her gracious permission to Miss 
Rowan to publish the selection. 

The Octavo Large Type Edition [an exact fac- 
simile of that privately printed for her Majesty], price 1s. év/., 
may also still be had. 

TRiiBNER and Co,, 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE RED BOOK for 1863. 

Just published, thoroughly revised, 5s., or with an Appendi 
or Index of Names coutained in the volume, 2s. in addition. 
. r r ‘ rpm 
VHE ROYAL KALENDAR and COURT 
and CITY REGISTER for England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies, containing an improved and enlarged 
Peerage and Baronetage—The House of Commons, with the 
latest alterations—The Queen's Ministers—The Roval House- 
holds—Government Departments—Ambassadors, British and 
Foreign—Navy and Army—Law and Civil Officers—Eccle- 
siastical Establishments—Universities—Literary, Scientific, 
and Religious Societies—Charitabie and Commercial Institu- 

tions—Magistrates, Hospitals, &e. 
London: R. and A. SurraBy, 2, Amen-corner; and other 

proprietors. 


E UCHARISTICA: Meditations and 
4 Prayers on the Most Holy Eucharist, from Old English 
Divines. “With an Introduction. By the BISHOP of 
OXFORD. 2s. 6d. cloth ; 5s. bound in morocco. 

HORA SACRE: Prayers and Meditations for 
Private Use; fromthe Writings of the Divines of the Anglic 
Church, With an_ Introduction. By the Rev. JOHN 
CHANDLER, M.A., Vicar of Whitley. 2s. 6d. cloth. 5s. bound 
in morocco. 

The above are also kept in a variety of handsome bindings, 
as are also Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, and Church 
Services, in every variety of size and type. 

London: R. and A. Surrasy, 2, Amen-corner; and J. H. 
J. PARKER, Oxford. 


NEW SERIES OF SC HOOL MAPS. _ 
Just Published. 


HE HOLY LAND.—Scale 4% miles to an 
inch; size, 4 ft. 10 in. by 4 ft. 2 in. Price, mounted on 
Canvas and Roller, varnished, 13s. 

This Map is especially intended for the use of Schools 
results of the most recent observations and critical resear 
are carefully indicated. Maps of the environs of Jeru 
and of the Sinaitic Peninsula, are inserted. It is hoped that 
the Map will thus serve the purposes of the study as well as 
those of the school-room. 

*,* The Map of Europe has been already published. 
Australia. E < andand Wales, and Asia are in preparation. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—Depositories:—London: 77, Great Queen-strect, 
Lincoln's- <3 Fieids, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C 


Piccadilly, 
Peacre $$ de la POESIE ANGLAISE. 


> Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAN, Traducteur de 
C hi vucer et de Gay. 

We had so frequently to call attention to the m: 
which the Chevalier de Chatelain has acquired over 0 ur! 
guage, as proved by his admirable translation of Chaucer, &c., 
that we can only express our hope that he is an exception to 
the law which denies honour to a prophet in his own county; 
and that the Chevalier’s translation of the numerous gems 0! 
English poetry collected in these volumes will make the né ames 
and genius of many of our best poets familiar to our literary 
brethren on the other side of the Channel.’ — Votes and Quersy 

» 400, Nov. 15, 1862. 
London; ROLANDI, § 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
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THE 


INNS OF COURT HOTEL COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER “THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862.” 


CAPITAL, £100,000 IN 10,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH. 


4 


’ 5) 4 » ay “herry , ip y " - ’ ia . . 
DEPOSIT 10s. per Share on application, and 10s. per Share on allotment; Calls not to exceed 11. per Share, at intervals of not less 


than two months. 


DIRECTORS, 

FE. W. COX, Esq., J.P., Recorder of Falmouth and Helstone, 36, Russell-square, London; and Moat Mount, Highwood, Middlesex, Chairman. 
JOHN JACKSON BLANDY, Esq., Town Clerk of Reading, and Under- | ALFRED LAMB, Esq., Merchant, 43, Mark-lane, Director of the London 

Sheriff of the County of Berks, Director of the Solicitors and General | and South-Western Bank. 

wife Assurance Society. ae : 

rye oe E f ; whe Di f the I P Life A | JOUN INJ AN MIN NEV TILL, E Sq.5 15, W estbourne park, W. 
}, F. FOX, Esq., Bristo rector ie Law Property and Life Assu- ‘ : 
G. I q., bristol, or of the W operty and e ASsu | JAMES HICKS SMITH, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 9, S -rjeant’s-inn, 

| 


rance Society. 
a ean Fleet-street, E.C., and the Dawscroft, Brew ar Staff, 
HENRY HAWES FOX, Esq., 68, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde Park, Diree- : scroft, Brewood, near Stafford. 


tor of the Brighton, Uckfield, and Tunbridge Wells Railw ay Company. | J. Ri hes dapat at Com gi Lawrence Pountney-lane, and 
pers ote 2 es .ewisham-park (late of Calcutta). 
GEORGE F. GWYN, Esq., Hammersmith, Chairman of the Daventry , oes ‘ : “ee ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Railway Company. I. WRIGH I’, Esq., Bradford, Director of the Bradford, Wakefield. and 
Dr. A. STAVELEY HILL, Barrister-at-Law, 3, Garden-court, Temple, Leeds Railway Company. 
EC. THOMAS STAUNTON, Esq., 11, Porchester-square, Bayswater 


With power to add to their number. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs, DRUCE and Co, 52, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. | If. C. ELIOTT, Esq., 69, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Auditors. 
G. A. CAPE, Esq., Public Accountant, 3, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, F.C. 
One other to be appointed by the Shareholders. 


Bankers. 
BANK OF LONDON, Threadneedle-street, City, ? | BANK OF MANCHESTER, Manchester. 
Messrs. HALLETT, OMMANEY, and Co., Great’ George-¢ London. | Messrs. BECKETT and Co., Leeds 
street, Westminster, ) 
Secretary (pro tem.) Temporary Offices. 
Mr. THOMAS WAITR. | THE OLD MANSION HOUSE, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL has long been required in the vicinity of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and the Directors of this Company have, with a view 
Ps to supply such requirement, secured (on advantageous terms) the Freehold of the “George and Blue Boar Inn,” in Holborn, and the Booking 
Office and Stables, in the occupation of Messrs. Chaplin and Horne, and some premises at the back extending to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, now occupied 
by Messrs. Clarke, Gray, and Woodcock. 

It is proposed to pull down the buildings purchased and to erect an Hotel which will be ec ondae ted | on a scale and in a manner consistent with 
the improved popular taste, and wil! comprise spacious Coffee Rooms ; Reading Rooms and Library ; Smoking, Arbitration, and Public Dining 
tooms ; about One Hundred and Seventy Bed Rooms; and elegant Suites of Apartments looking into the Central Court of the Hotel, which, after 
the manner of Continental Hotels, will be laid out as a Conservatory. 

The Hotel will have two entrances, one in Holborn, the other in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

In addition to the ordinary Hotel accommodation, it is proposed to set apart a suite of handsome Rooms, facing Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for a Club, 
similar to the West End Clubs. There willalso be in this part of the proposed Building Reference Rooms, for the convenience of Solicitors and others, 

It is believed that ere | ong the different Courts of Law will be concentrated, and that the necessary Buildings for that purpose will be erected in 
the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s-inn-Helds. 

The site of the proposed Hotel is admitted to be most eligil 
Companies pay dividends varying from 10 to 35 per cent., there is ev 

Plans of the proposed Hotel can be seen at the Offices of the Company, and any information required will be given by the Secretary. A copy of 
the Articles of Assoviation may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

A large amount of the Capital has been already subscribed. 

Interest upon the amount paid up at 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed from the date of payment until the opening of the Hotel. 
Applications for Shares may be made in the form annexed, accompanied with a deposit of 10s. per share. If no Allotment be made the Deposits 
. t t Pp 
will be returned in full. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary or the S 


ble and unsurpassed for its central position. Inasmuch as the recently formed Hotel 
very reason to anticipate that equal success will attend this ¢ npany. 





olicitors, 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARSS. 
To tHe Dinecrors or THE INNS OF COURT HOTEL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN 
Having paid* the sum of ; = 
1 request that you will allot me__ : F Shares in th above-named Company, and I agree to accept such shares or any less number, and to pay the 
calls thereon when made. 
] am, Gentlemen, 


ur ° ny 
avame in full 


Re sidence depinbaeinniatniattinie sepenciiietaiets 
Profession or Busin 
Date : 

his Form, when filled up, to be sent to the Secretary. 


* If more convenient the deposit may be paid or sent to the Secretary by post, who will procure the Banker's receipt for the same. 
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Just published, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


SONGS OF ITALY; 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


BY CAROLINE GIFFORD PHILLIPSON, 


Authoress of “ Lonely Hours,” ** Eva,” 


“The Author of this volume of poems has evidently her heart in the right place. Her verses are calculated to keep 
e the feelings of Englishmen in favour of the Italians.""— Observer. 


London: 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


192, Piceaililly. 


Complete, One Shilling, 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 


The Cheap Edition of this valuable School Book is now ready. 
It is well printed and strongly bound. 


present time. 


It has been carefully revised and brought up to the 


sample Copy sent on receipt of 12 stamps, 


Also, 


l 


MURRAY’S GRAMMAR, complete, 2d. 
WALKINGHAMS ARITHMETIC, | 
complete 4d. Two Parts, 2d. each 


BOOK-KEEPING, complete, 2d. 


London: 


ROBERT HARDWIC cand bat Piccadilly, 


MAVOR’S SPELLING, 4d. Two Parts, 
2d. each. 


SHORT-HAND, 2d. 
PHRENOLOGY, 2d. 


and all Booksellers. 


TO EXPORTERS AND SHIPPERS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS, 


RAILWAY NOVELS, BIBLES, CHURCH SERVICES, VALENTINES, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL FANCY 


STATIONERY, WRITING DESKS, LEATHER{ AND CEDAR GOODS, &e. &e. 


DEAN AND SON, 


The BOOK and PRINT PUBLISHERS, of 11, LUDGATE-HILL, serve Shippers on very liberal terms. 


Their NEW WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 


(130 pages) is NOW READY, 


and can be had per post 


on receipt of two stamps, 


Address, 


1, Ludgate-hil 


1, London, E.C. 


D. NUTT'S 


POPULAR 


Just published, 12mo., neat cloth, 4s, 6:7. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


AUTHORS, a Reading Book for the Junior Classes of | 


Schoois and Colleges, With Notes especially Etymological. 


By Dr. A. Heimann, Professor of German at the Univer- | TIARKS’ PROGRESSIVE 


sity College. 
Just published, 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


tical French Grammar. By C. Bapots. 
12mo., stiff covers, 1s. 
A NEW SYSTEM FOR THE DECLENSION or 

GERMAN NOUNS, a 

NEW FRENCH te basing BOOKS ‘von SCHOOLS. 
CONTES, EMILE SOUVESTRE. Edited, with 

Notes, Grammatical and Explanatory, and ashort Bio- 

graphy of the Author, by Avcustus Jessop, M.A., Head 

Master of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. Second 

Edition, revised 12mo., cloth, 3s. 

“The Editor has performed his task well, both his Bio- 
graphy and Notes being excellent.—A theneum. 
BIOGRAPHIES MILITAIRES: a French Book 

for Military Students, containing Sketches of the Lives of 

the following Eminent Warriors: Duguesclin, Bayard, 

Turenne, Saxe, Moreau, Ney, Kleber. By I. Karcuer, 

French Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 

12mo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

** This will be found an excellent gift-book.”—A ¢las. 


LATIN.—By the Rev. H. C. Apams, 
LATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Eton and Edward VI. Latin Grammar. Second 
Thousand. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LATIN DELECTUS, similarly adapted, with a 
Lexicon and Notes. Eighth Thousand. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


GREEK.—By the same Author. 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the Arrangement 


of the Greek Delectus and the Rev. C. Worpswortn’s 
Grammar. With a Lexicon. fesse Thousand. 12mo., 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


GREEK DELECTUS, simiiarly* adapted, with a, 


Lexicon and Appendix. Eleventh Thousand. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK; with Prolego- 
mens, Notesand References, for the Use of Schools and 
Colleges. Crown 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

*,* The Parts may still be had yee ay Matthew, 


St. John, 2s.—Specimen Prospectuses on application, 
GERMAN, 

FROEMBLINGS’ ELEMENTS: OF THE GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. Price Is. 6d. 

LESSING’S GERMAN FABLES, in Prose and 
Verse, with a close English Translation and Notes. 
Adapted to the Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations. 
12mo. 2s. 6d., cloth. 


OLLENDORF’S NEW AND EASY METHOD OF | 
| BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST: or, Conversations 


Learning the German Language. Translated (unabridged) 
from the original French Edition, by Henry W. DutcKen, 
12mo., 5s, 6d. cloth.—Key to Ditto, 12mo. 3s, 6d. cloth. 


| MATTHAY’ s 


| MANIER'S FRENCH READER- 


ELEMENTARY WORKS. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR.  12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth 


TIARK’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GER- 
MAN LANGUAGE. Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. 6s, cloth. 


GERMAN READER. 


Tenth Edition. 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


| 
| TIARKS’ EXERCISES, « i 
THE METHOD OF FRENCH METHODS. A Prac- oe pg we 


German Grammar. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., 3s. cloth. 
—Key to ditto, 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

TIARKS’ INTRODUCTORY GRAMMAR, with 
Reader and Exercises. Ninth Edition, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

HEIMANN'’S (Dr., Professor at_ the London Uni- 
versity) FIRST GER MAN READING BOOK. With Notes. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S FIFTY LESSONS ON THE FELE- 
MENTS OF THE GERMA LANGUAGE. Third 
Edition, revised. 12mo., 5s. 6a. cloth. 

HETMANN’S MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATING 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. Second Edition, corrected 
and augmented. 12mo., 5s. 6d. cloth. 

HEIMANN’S DECLENSION OF GERMAN SUB- 
STANTIVES. 12mo., ls. sewed 

ERMELER'S, (C. F.) GERMAN READING BOOK, 
Adap ted to the Use of stude nts by br. A. HEtMann. 
12mo., 5s., cloth. 

THE MODERN LINGUIST; or, Conversations in 
English, French and German, with Rules for Pronuneia- 
tion, and copious Vocabulary. By Dr. Barrexs. Fourth 
Edition. Square I6mo., 3s. 6d.. cloth, 

THE MODERN LINGUIST, in English and German 
(only). Fitth Edition. 18mo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

GRAESER'S THESAURUS OF GERMAN POETRY, 
consisting of Four Hundred and Fifty Select Pieces by the 
most celebrated Authors, from the Classical Period to the 
Present Day. With Explanatory Notes, &e. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 480, price 6s. 6d, cloth. : 

BERNARD'S GERMAN EQUIVALENTS FOR 
English Thoughts. 12mo. 5s., clo 

FISCHEL'S GERMAN READING. BOOK, on an 
entirely new principle: a Story by FRAaNz "Horrman, 
literally translated, with copious Grammatical Notes, 
Explanation of Idioms, and an Element: ary German Gram- 
mur. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. cloth. 


FRENCH. 


| 
A COMPLETE TREATISE OF FRENCH GRAM- 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d.; St. Mark, Is. 6d.; St. Luke, 2s,; | 


MAR, illustrated by numerous Exercises. By O. C. AN- 
GOVILLE, French Master at Winchester College. Third 
Edition. 13mo., 6s. 6d. roan. 

SCHOPWINKEL'S ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

In Two Parts. 
32mo., 2s. neat cloth. 

MANIER’S (A.) FRENCH PHRASE AND WORD 
Books, after the Plan of the Abbe Bossuet. 32mo., ls. each, 
stiff wrappers, 


in English and Freneh, 
cloth. 


Sixth Edition. Pocket size, xs. 


London: D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 
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“pet PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENC} H 
WORKS :— 

DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de TlECOLIER 
age NCAIS, for turning English into French at Sient, 
Ss. 6d, 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR 
Trésor). 35. 6d. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 8s. 6d. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s, Gy, 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE., 3s, 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French, 

TR ADUCTEU R HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Neading-Book. 3s. 6d. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, —_ Co., and may be had of the 
Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent Garden. 


(Complément dy 


ls. sewed; or ls. 6d. cloth boards, 


VERY CHILD’S' HISTORY of 
4 GREECE. By EDWARD FARR. With Map and 
Chronological Table, and Questions at end of each Chapter, 


Just published, ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. cloth lettered, 
EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
By EDWARD FARR. With the Portraits of the 70 
Monarchs, Map, and Chronological Table. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ROME. 
With Map of the Empire, Chronological Table, and Index 
and Questions at end of each Chapter. By EDWARD 
FARR. Is. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. 

EVERY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
By EDWARD FARR. With two Maps—Palestine in the 
time of our Saviour, and Wandering of the Children of 
Israel from Egypt to the Promised Land. With Questions 
for Examination and Chronological Table as “ Rome.” 
ls. sewed; 1s. Gd. cloth. 


EVERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By Miss CORNER. With Map. new and improved edition, 
with Questions at end of each Chapter. 1s. sewed; Is. 6d. cl 

The Press have universally praised Corner’s Accurate 

Histories for School and Family Reading. 

CORNER’S ACCURATE HISTORIES, 
Thirteen in Series, commencing at the earliest period and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. Fifty-ninth Thousand. New Edition, 
With Pictorial Panorama of the Principal Events of English 
History. Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and Index. 
With Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d. 
bound. Thirteenth Thonsand. Plates, Map, Chronological 
Table and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND), 2s. 6:7. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and Index, 
Fifteenth Thousand. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 2s. 
bound. Plates, Map, Chronological Table and = , 
Twenty-first Thousand. New Edition, with Questions, 3s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of GREECE, with 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Indes. 
Fifteenth Thousand. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, with 
Questions, 3s. 67. Map of the Empire, and Chronological 
Table and Index. Twentieth Thousand, 

“ Miss Corner has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
truthful, narrated the great events of the histories of France e 
Spain, and Portugal, England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland 
Germany and the German Empire, Greece, Holland, and 
Belgium, and other countries; they are really of gre 
worth, and might be read with advantage by multitudes ot 
parents as well as children; the language is so simple that 
children must comprehend it, but withal so free from 
childish insipidity that an adult may read with pleasure 
—Athenrum. 

SCRIFTURE HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. By 
Dr. J. KITTO, LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Second Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Two large Maps, 
and Questions. Royal 18mo. 3s. 6:. 


DEAN'S ILLUSTRATED MODE RN 
SPELLING and READING-BOOK, with Meanings attached 
to each word, comprising the information of “ Carpenter, 
with the usefulness of “ Butter,” and the simplicity 0! 
“ Mavor,” &e. Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: containing in the form of an easy cate- 
chism, a complete series of the newest and most useful In- 
formation connected with the Arts, Sciences, and the Phe- 
nomena of Nature, Fifteenth Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 
GEOGRAPHY. Anew and concise description of the Five 
great Divisions of the Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and 
Vegetable Productions; and the Characteristics of thei! 
Inhabitants. Sixteenth Thousand. Is. 6d. in cloth; ©! 
with the Use of the Globes, and Seven Glyphographic 
Maps, 2s., bound in cloth boards. A new Edition, much 
improved by Epwarp Farr, F,S.A. 


Educational Catalogue free. 


DEAN and SONS, 11, Ludgate-hill, 
and of all Booksellers. 


London ; 
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CATECHETICAL WORKS. 
( UESTIONS and ANSWERS on ithe 
CHIEF TRUTHS of the CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
for the assistance of younger Teachers and Monitors. By the 
Rev. J. R. WEST, Vicar of Wrawby, Lincolnshire. 1¢., or 7s. 
per 100. 

QUESTIONS on the CHIEF TRUTHS of the 
CHRISTI AN RELIGION, a gg for the use of higher | 
classes. By the Rev. J. R. WEST, M.A. Price 3d. 

The CATECHISM, with pee Notes, Expla- 
nations, and Illustrations from Holy Scripture, for ‘the use of 
Children. By T. S. HYDE, Master of the Grammar School, 

Coggeshall. 4d. 
BY THE REV. HENRY STRETTON, M.A. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED 
and ANNOTATED principally as an Aid to the Clergy in 
Catechising in Churches. Part I. 1s., cloth; interleaved 
3 6d. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM EXPLAINED 
or the aid of Young Persons. PartI. Abridged from the 
above. 2d. 


THE CHILD’S CATECHISM. 1d, 
A CATECHISM OF FIRST TRUTHS OF 


FEBRUARY, 


CHRISTIANITY, introductory to the Church Catechism. 1d. | ° 


London: J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, & New Iond-street. 


“BEATRICE SF ORZA:” 
> A NEW NOVEL IN THREE VOLS. 
By DR. WILLIAM BREWER. 
“Rarely have we taken up a work in which so much re- 
search, such variety of character, and so much enltivated 
fancy are to be found . Without aspiring tothe character 
of a purely historical romance, it has all the advanta, ges of 
that character; without being a novel of the ‘ 
school, it possesses some of its best characteri: — 
the whole we must pronounce this novel a remarkable work, 
indicating talent of a high order, information of a varied cha- 
racter, and descriptive power far above the ordinary level of 
ficti m writers.”—Jeill’s Weekly Messenger. 
“Dr. Brewer has brought to his work a considerable amount 
of historical learning. and still more a vein ‘of ima; 
which makes these dead men and women live « 
character of the old Swabian Ritznow is an instance of the 
ereative faculty in Dr. Brewer, and is a fine illustration of the 
motto which he has prefixed to his book. Ve would re- 
commend all who have been trained by Se ‘ott - love these 
fancied ‘scenes of a bygone world to give Dr. Brewer a fair 
hearing. Thev cannot fail, we think, to be pleased with his 
tale.’ John Bull. 
Horst and Brackett, London. 
ADVERTISE! HOW ? 
WHERE? 
_ By WILLIAM SMITII, 
Acting Manager, New Adelphi Theatre. 
(Will be ready in February.) 
ILLUSTRATED by W. McCONNELL and J. H. 
Engraved by R. T. POWNEY 
Tt will contain information to Railw ay and Dock Com- 
panies, Post-oftice Officials. Merchants, Bankers, Warehouse- 
men, Hotel and Tavern Keepers, Omnibus, Cab. and Fly 
Proprietors, Surgeons, Chemists, Perfumers, Watch and 










WHEN? 


SWAN. 


Clock Makers, Linendrapers, Silk Mercers, Tailors and 
Clothiers, Grocers, Butchers, Fishmongers, Oil, Pickle, But- 
ter, Cheese, Florist, and Seed Merchants, Zine and Tin 
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MUDIE” Ss LIBRARY. 


T' IWN AN D Vi LLAG D 
in connection with 


| Kingdom. 
TWo or three friends may, 


forwarded, postage free, on application. 


(CHEAP 


Librarians, Merchants, 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 







FOR THE CIRCULATION OF 


NO WORK OF GENERAL 


THE 


Central Offices: ~* Pall Mall, S.W. 


English Spelling Book. Compiled for the use of Ack- 


worth School. Improved Edition, 18mo. cloth lettered, 
price ls. 6d. 
BARBAULD'S LECONS POUR DES 





Workers, Leather Dealers, Turnpike Trustees, 
Theatres, Crystal Palace and Exeter-hall Shareholders, 
Exhibition Proprietors, &c., &c. Also. Ancient and Curious 
Advertisements, Extraordinary Statistics, Anecdotes, Winter 
Evening Amusements for Ladies, &c., &., &c. 
One Shilling. 
ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 2, Farringdon-street, 
London. 


Managers of 





Just published, 


TINA x N 

HE NEW FRAUDULENT TRADE- | 

MARKS ACT.—THE MERCHANDISE MARKS | 

ACT 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. c. 88), with copious Notes, Cases, and 

By H. BODKIN POLAND, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

s. 6d. cloth. Sent by post to any person inclosing a 
post oft ce order for the price. 

LAW Tives Office, ‘10. Wellin: gton-street. 


(CRIMIN: AL LAW DIGEST.—Now re: eady, 
a DIGEST of all the CRIMINAL LAW CASES decided 
by the Court of Criminal Appe al, aud all the other Courts in 
Fngland and Ireland, during the last twelve years (upwards 
of 1100 in number). By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of 
Falmouth, Editor of “Cox’s Criminal Law Cases,” &ec. 
Piice 7s. 6d. boards. 
Law TiMEs Office, 10, Wel ling ton-street. 











] HACHE’ 'TE and Cc O., F RENCIL 
4+ PUBLISHERS and FOREIGN IMPORTERS. 
London: 18, King William-street, Strand, W.C. 
Paris: 77, “Boulevard St. Germain. 
_ —>- 
RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
COMPLETE WORKS OF THE 
AUTHORS. 
LIBRARY OF THE BEST FOREIGN NOVELS. 
GUIDES AND ROAD BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR CHILDREN 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ENCYCLOP.EDIAN DICTIONARIES. 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC, HISTORIC AL, AND PHILOSO- 
PHICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
MISCELLANEOUS ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASSIC S, TEXT, AND TRANS- 
LATIONS, 


PRINCIPAL FRENCH 


AND 


Catalogues supplied by post on receipt of a postay 

EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED WITH 
AUTHORS’ NAMES AND THEIR SEVERAL WORKS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S GREEK aND LATIN CLASSICS. 

LIST OF HACHETTE’S FRENCH RAILWAY LIBRARY 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING MATERIALS, GEOME- 


TRICAL MODELS, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
ARTICLES. 


LIST OF FRENCH AND GERMAN PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


GERMAN LIST, 


stamp : 








18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C. 


} and Notes. 


ENFANS. Depuis lage de Deux jusqu’a Cing. Avee une 
Interpretation Anglaise. New Edttion, 18mo. cloth, 
price 2s, . 

BARBAULD’S HYMNS EN PROSE. 


Traduit de l'Anglaise, Var M. CLEMENCE, 18mo. sewed, 
price Is. 

CHRISTIE'S CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMO- 
LOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK. Exhibiting the Etymology 
and Meanings of 8000 Words; with Lessons on Etymology, 
Seventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


The EARTH and JTS INHABITANTS. 


By MARGARET FE. DARTON. Crown 8yo. cloth, with 
Frontispiece, price 5s. 

GILES’ ENGLISH PARSING ; comprising 
the Rules of Syntax, exemplified by enptaiue Lessons. 






Improved Edition, 12mo. ‘clot h, pric 


HOPKINS’ EXERCISES on ORTHO- 


GRAPHY. On an Improved Plan. New Edition, 1$imo, 
cloth, price 1s. 61. 
PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons 


on Facts and Objects. With 130 graphic Iustrations. New 


Edition, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


CHILD’S FIRST STEP to ENGLISH 


HISTORY. By ANN RODWELL. With many Cuts. New 
Edition, revised by JULIA CORNER 16mo. cloth, price 
2s. 6d 


DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK;; in which 
the Origin of each Word is given from the Greek, Latin, 
Saxon, German, Teutonic, Dutch, French, Spanish, and 
other Languages. With the Parts of Speech and the Pro- 
nunciation accented. By J. ROWBOTHAM, F.R.S.A. New 
Edition, 12mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 

SELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, with 
brief Expianatory Notes, arranged for the use of Schools 
and Families y JOSEVH PAYNE. Tenth Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, Smo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or 3s, scarlet, gilt 
edges. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH POETRY, with 
short Biographical Sketches, and Notes Explanator y rand 
Critical. By JOSEPH PAYNE. New and enlarged Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, red edges, price 5s 

A CATECHISM of FAMILIAR THINGS; 


their History. and the Events which led to their Discovery, 


By E. A. WILLEMENT. New Edition, 12mo. cloth, price 
2s, 6d. 

ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY and Oe LAWS of MOSES. By 
J.T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S.. &. Sixth Edi 





“dition, revised and 
improved, post 8¥0, cloth, se phen price 8s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS and SU — ARY of NE W TES- 
TAMENT HISTORY. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S., &e, 
Fonrth Edition, revised, post bea cloth, red edges, price 5s.6d. 

AN ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of the 
a hea GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and NEW TES- 
TAME NTS. By J. T. WHEELER, F.R.G.S.. &c. Small 
folio, illustrated by large Coloured Maps, and PI an of Jeru- 
salem. Cloth, price 7s. Gd. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS AND CO., 


“MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 
BOOKS — Heads of Colleges 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, 
and New-street, 


THE LIBRARY COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ENGLISH, FOREIGN, 

Chairman—WILLIAM CONINGIIAM, 
Single Subscription—HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
INTEREST IS, ON ANY PRETEXT WHATEVER, 
COLLECTION. 


A List of the Town and Country Depots (where Subscriptions can be paid and Books exchanged), 
terms, and all other information, can be had, postage free, on application. 


3y order, 


EDUC ATION AL 
PUBLISHED BY VIRTUE BROTHERS AND CO. 


Ack <WORTH VOCABULARY ; or, | 


BOOK-CLUBS.—BOOK SOCIETIES 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY are now 


established in nearly every Town and Village of the 


by uniting in one Subscription, originate similar Societies in neighbourhoods where they 
| do not at present exist, and obtain all the advantages of the Library on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses will be 


New Oxford-street, London. 





and Public Schools, 


Shipping Agents, and others, are invited to appiy for the Fesruany List oF SURPLUS 
Cortes or Works withdrawn from Mupie’s Liprary FoR SALE. 
Thousand Books of the Past and Present Season, in plain and ornamental bindings, at the lowest current prices. 


This List contains the Names of nearly One 
London ; 


Birmingham. 


Cross-street, Manchester ; 


AND COLONIAL 
Ese., M.P. 


LITTERATURE. 


EXCLUDED FROM 


FRANK FOWLER, Secretary. 


“WOR KS 


A POPULAR ABRIDGEMENT of OLD 
and NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. For Schools, Families, 
and General Reading. Explained by Historical and Geo 


graphical [llustrations, and nume 
2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 2s. each. 

SCHOOL PERSPECTIVE; being a Progres- 
sive Course of Instruction in Linear Perspective, specially 
designed for the use of By J. R. DICKSEE, Prin- 
cipal Drawing Master to the Citv of London Schools. 
Second Edition, inl vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s., With many 


Woodeuts and Forty Engraved Plates. 


TATE’S ELEMENTS of 


rous Map Diagrams. In 


Schcois. 


COMMERC! AL 


ARITHMETIC; containing a Minute In any igation of th 
Principles of the Science, and their gene plication to 
Commercial Calculations, By WILLI Al TATE. Firth 


Edition, improved and corrected, in 1 vol. 
bound, price 2s, 6:7. 


12mo. neatly 


KEY to the above, 12mo. bound, 3s, 6d. 


LE PAGE’S 
COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTI IN THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE 
“The sale of many thousands 
adoption of these clever 
cently prove the public 


and the alme 
ittle b it by M. Le Paan, suff- 
approbation of his pl f teachir 


st nniversal 











French, which is in aceordanee with the natu ttou 
| Of a child learning its native language ae Vornuing Post 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part I. 


L’ECHO de PARIS; being a Selection of Familiar Phi 
which a person would hear daily if living in Fr ance. 35. Gu. 
cloth. Thirty-second Edition. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. 
The GIFT of FLUENCY in FRENCH 
2s. 6d. cloth. Fourteenth Edition 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. Part III. 
The LAST STEP to FRENCH; or, the Principles of French 
Grammar displayed in a Serics of Short Lessons, 2s. 6d. 


Part II 
CONVERSATION, 


eloth. Eighth Edition. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL COM- 
PLETE. The Three Parts in Lt vol., 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH MASTER for BE- 
GINNERS; or, Easy Lessons in French. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Sixth Edition. 
| LE PAGE’S PETIT CAUSEUR; or First 
Chatterings in French: being a Key to the Gift of French 
Conversation. Is. 6d. Sixth Edition. 

LE PAGES NICETIES of PARISIAN 


PRONUNCIATION. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S JUVENILE 
FRENCH CONVERSATION, With 
French. 3s. cloth. 

LE PAGE’S KEY to LDECHO de PARIS. le. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER: a 
Handbook for Travellers on the Continent and Students at 
Home. 4s. cloth, Eighth Edition. 

LE PAGE'S READY GUIDE 
COMPOSITION. French Grammar by E> 
cloth. Third Edition. 


TREASURY of 


the English before the 


to FRENCH 


amples. 35. Gd. 


1, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, January 1863. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


a 
73 kK QUARTERLY 
I, TRAVELS IN PERU 


No. CCXXV., 8vo. 6s. 
II, INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
lif. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV, EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. THE TICKET OF LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VII. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
VIII. THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
1X. FOUR YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION, 


H.R. H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES: with an 
INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF HIS 
CHARACTER. 10th Thousand. Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


REVIEW, 


if. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF 
GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES. By 
F.R.S. Illustrations. 9vo. ° 


MAN FROM 
SIR CHARLES LYELL, 


(Next week.) 


It 


YEDO AND PEKIN: Narrative or A 
JOURNEY TO THE CAPITALS OF JAPAN AND CHINA. With 
Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, and Trade of those Countries, and other Things 
met with by the Way. By ROBERT FORTUNE. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. (Just ready.) 


Iv. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE 

TO HIS CLERGY, Dec., 1862. 3rd Edition. 8yo. 2s. 
v. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF TARTAR STEPPES 
AND OF THEIR INHABITANTS. Chiefly ¢ xtracted from 
Letters addressed to Friends. By Mrs. ATKINSON. Iilus- 
trations. Post 8vo. 12s. 

vi 


Collected and Edited w 


Post 8vo. 5s. 


MISCELLANIES. 
EARL STANHOPE. 


Vil, 


LIFE OF GEN. SIR ROBERT WILSON. 
Narrated by Himself. Containing an Account of His Birth, 
Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, Various Cam- 
paigns, Diplomatic Services, &e. Port fait. Vols. I. and Il. 
8vo. 26s, 

Viti. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE 

THOUGHT IN REFERENCE TO THE CHR ISTIAN RELI- 

ee being the Bampton Lectures for 1862 By REV. 
. FARRAR, M.A. 8vo, 16s. : 


1X. 
FOUR YEARS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, Rivers, 
Coasts, and Gold Fields, and Resources for Colonisation. By 


ene MAYNE, R.N. Map and 20 Illustrations, 8vo. 
Se 


x, 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART, G.C.B., &c. From his 


Notes, Conversations, and Correspondence. By S. W. 
FULLOM. Portrait. 8yo. (Just Ready.) 


XI, 


REMAINS OF ARTHUR HALLAM. 


Preface and Memoir. Jl ortrait. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


With 


Xil, 


H.M.S. HANNIBAL AT PALERMO AND 
NAPLES, du: ing the Italian Revolution, with an account of 
Interviews with Victor Emmanuel, Francis I1., and Gari- 
baldi. By ADMIRAL SIR RODNEY MUNDY, K.C.B. 
Post 8vo. (dn February.) 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
JEWISH CHURCH.—Abraham to Samuel. By CANON 
STANLEY, D.D, Mapsand Plans. 8yo. 16s. 


xIV. 

THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD; or the History, Geography, and 
Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldwa, Media, and 


Persia. By PROFESSOR RAW LINSON. With Map and 
Illustrations. Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. 


xv. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From 
the Earliest Period to the time of Alexander the Great. 4th 
edition, complete in 8 vols. Portraitand Maps. 8vo, 112s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





“Mr. Mupgay’s excellent and uniform series of One 
Volume Histories.”—L£nglish Churchman. 


MURRAY'S 
HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


“This series of ‘StupENTs’ MANUALs,’ publisied by Mr. 
Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. WM. SMITH, possess 
several distinctive features which render them singularly 
valuable as educational works. While there is an utter 
absence of flippancy in them, there is thought in every 
page, which cannot fail to excite thought in those who study 
them, and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the 
attention of such teachers as are not familiar with them to 
these admirable school-books.”—The Museu. 


—_—_— 


The Listories of England and France, Greece and Liome are 
now ready. 


I—ENGLAND. 
HE STUDENT’S HUME; 
A History oF ENGLAND, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMEs. 
Based on the History by DAVID HUME, corrected and 


continued to 1858. 25th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


IIl.—-FRANCE. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
From tHe EArtiest TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE SECOND Empige, 1852, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


III.—GREECE. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
FroM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 
By DR. WM. SMITH. 20th Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

IV.—ROME, 
(1) The Republic. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
From THE EArrtiest TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE Empire. By DEAN LIDDELL. 18th Thousand 
Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


(2) The Empire. 

THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ; an Epitome on 
THE HisToRY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Empire. By DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 10t/ Thousand. 
Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above. 
I1.-THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. 

Edited, with Additions and Notes, by DR. WM. SMITH. 

Lost 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

II._ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY. Based on the Dictionary or GREEK AND 

AND Roman Geoorapuy. Edited by DR. WM. SMITH. 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 


ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The following Works are now Ready: 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 
sion by the Romans down to 1858. By MRS. MARK- 
HAM. 156th Thousand. Woodcuts, 12mo, 6s, 


If, 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 
by the Gauls to the Death of Louis-Philippe. By MRS. 
MARKHAM. 60th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


itl, 

A HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Inva- 
sion of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the 
Present time. By MRS. MARKHAM, 15th Thousand. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


i\ 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, By LADY CALLCOTT. 130th Thousand, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 


Vv. 

SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. For 
the Use of Junior Classes. By DR. WM. SMITH. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


VIL 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. 
Use of Junior Classes) By DR. WM. SMITH. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 


For the 
Woodcuts. 


VIL. 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For the Use of Junior Classes. By on WM. SMITH. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The following New Work is Just Ready, 

YEDO anp PEKIN: Narrative or 4 

JOURNEY TO THE CAPITALS OF JAPAN AND CHINA. With 
Notices of the Natural Productions, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Trade of those Countries, and other Things met with by 
the Way. By ROBERT FORTUNE. With Illustrations. 
8vo. 

IL. 


Also, Now Ready, 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
TAEPING REBELLION; from Documents and Information 
collected in China. By CoMMANDER BRINE, R.N. With 
Maps and Plans, Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ul. 

FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANGTSZE; witn 
A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORATION OF ITS UPPER Wateks. 
By Captain BLAKISTON, R.A. With Map and Mlustrations, 
Svo. 18s. 

SOHN MURRAY, Albem arle- street. 


THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT 
WILSON. 


This day, with Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s., 


>] T ‘ , 

IFE OF GEN. SIR ROBERT WILSON, 
From Autobiographical Memoirs, Journals, Narratives, 
Correspondence, &c. Containing an Account of his Birth, 
Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, various Cam- 
paigns, Diplomatic Services, &c., down to the Peace of Tilsit. 
Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-Law, Rey. HERBERT? 

RANDOLPH, M.A. 


Also, by the Same Editor, 
SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE PEASY 


Or TRAVELS, PERSONAL SERVICES, AND PUBLIC EVE) 
during Missions and Employment with the European pean 
in the Campaigns of 1812-14, from the INVASION OF Russia wo 
the CAPTURE OF PakIs. Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 


Ti. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN 
JOURNAL: NARRATIVE OF EVENTS DURING THE INVASION 0! 
RvussiA BY NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, AND THE RETREAT OF THE 
FRENCH ARMY, 1812. Second Edition. Plans. 8v0. lbs. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, One Volume, 8vo. 12s., 


GECUL: ARIA; or, Surveys on the Main 
Stream of History. By SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., late 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 
CONTENTS. 
1, Comparison of Ancientand | 8. Preparatives of the Ame- 
ae aie olutions. rican Revolt. 
3 9. Revolution of 1688 and its 
Historian. 
wval Sion { 10. Hohenzollern Stage of 
5. Coming of the Armada Hero- Worship. 
. The Alternative of 1640-41— | 11. Absolutism in Extreinis. 

Old or New England ? 112, Revolutions in Progress 
7. New England Theocracy. | and Prospect. 

* A volume which, for its general interest, its sparkling and 
picturesque style, its breadth of view and depth of thought, is 
not often met within an age in which so much of an ephe- 
meral nature is published.’ The Press. 

Joun MURRAY, veeiacescdancate 





Shortly 1 will be published, 


A S an OFFE RING bags LANCASHIRE, 
“SOMETHING NEW; TALES for the TIMES.” 
Edited by EUSTACE W ILBERFORCE JACOB, late Captain 

99th Regiment. 

This forthoowsing, publication has already been noticed in 
the Guardian, the Waval and Miliiary Gazette, the Hamp hv 
Chronicle, and other journals, It will con:ain new, original 
and entertaining stories, contributed by the Editor, Will m 
Dalton, Esq., Thomas Cannon, Esq,, Mrs. C harlotte O' Brier 
Miss A. Robertson, J. Burton Wollaston, Esq., Miss E. 
Drewry, and other popular writers. 

EMILY FAITHFU ey Victoria wise Farringdon-street, E.C. 


CONTENTS. 
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THE CRITIC. 
NOTES OF THE MONTH. 
HE EDUCATIONAL PART of the International Exhibition 


4 does not appear to have been more free from the evils neces- 
sarily entailed by incapacity or favouritism than were those other 
departments, the short-comings of which we felt it to be our duty to 
point out in these columns. If we may judge from some of the con- 
clusions at which the Educational Juries arrived, have either know- 
ingly ignored the claims of good men and true, or they have left to 


chance the matter touching which they were convened from all parts of 


Europe to give a just and careful decision. One of the demands 
upon the Educational Jury or Juries was, that it or they should bestow 
medals upon those authors who have written the most valuable edu- 
cational works. The Jury has selected five English authors for the 
honour of a medal; and these five are Messrs, Conenso, CornweE.L, 
Currie, Potts, and Smirn. On reading this list, we felt that we were 
sadly ignorant of the great lights of the English educational world. 
We know, indeed, the names of Bishop Corexso and Dr. Wiit1am 
Sairu, and we also remembered the fact that Mr. Porrs of Cambridge 
had edited an edition or so of Euclid, for which, if the Jury 
were in a good humour, and the competition very slack, he might 
possibly have got a medal. But who, we thought, are Messrs. 
Corywett and Currie? and how have they hitherto hidden their 
lights from the world at large? In what Elysium are the happy 
schools to be found where the boyish intellect is fostered and enlarged 
by the products of the brain of Messrs. Currie and Cornwetr? We 
have now discovered that these gentlemen—whom the Educational 
Juries delight to honour—to the exclusion of such writers as Messrs. 
Dr Moran, Topuunter, Key, Latuam, &c. &e.—are the authors of 
some meagre compilations, not unsuited perhaps to the lowest forms 
ina national school. Another item in the report also excited our 
wonder. We read: ‘*Note—Mr. J. G, Fircn, the Principal of the 
Society’s Training College, is an associate juror, otherwise the Jury 
would have desired to award a medal to bim for his labours in that 
institution, and for his educational writings.” Here we were again 
perplexed, What socicty is this, we asked, called, par excellence, ‘ the 
Society” over which Mr. Fire so happily ‘ labours,” and where 
are to be found “educational writings” of Mr. Frrcu, unknown to 
us, and we believe to the world at large, which the International 
Jury delights to honour? On inquiry, we ascertained that the 
“Society’s Training College” might be translated into ‘the National 
Society’s Borough-road Schools,” of which Mr, Fircm is head- 
master ; and that that gentleman’s ‘ educational labours” consist of 
one-half of one very small and meagre “ manual of arithmetic,” of 
which he is joint author with the Dr. Cornwenx before mentioned. 

We now dismiss the unwelcome subject of the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 from our columns with this sad deduction, that the 
closer we look into the doings of those concerned in it, the more 
certainly do we detect in almost every department traces of jobbery, 
incapacity, and selfishness. 


\ VICTOR HUGO does not, we fear, understand the niceties of 
4¥he the English language sufliciently well to enjoy the latest feat of 
his favourite ‘* locomotive.” To be sure it is not a public performance of 
the machine to which we allude ; but great deeds are sometimes done 
in private, and those things which are of greatest importance in the 
world are not always those which are the most talked about. ‘This 
achievement of the ‘* locomotive ” was intended to be a strictly private 
one: but it is fortunate that by a happy accident it has been made 
public, in order that those who give up their consciences too unre- 
servedly to the public journalists may understand what manner of men 
they sometimes are whose judgments they prefer to their own. It will 
be remembered that when the late Admiral Sir Charles Napier first 
sailed for the Baltic, he took with him a fleet which, from having no 
gunboats, was quite unable to act against either the Russian fortifi- 
fications or the Russian fleet lying in the fortified harbour of Cron- 
stadt. Some time after this, the Times began to grumble that the 
Admiral was doing nothing—that he had not, in fact, succeeded in 
unravelling the old problem of making bricks without straw. At the 
time, there was a rumour that this arose from a little private spite, 
because the Admiral had very properly refused to take a reporter for 
the Times on board his flag-ship. What risk he would have incurred 
if he had given way in that particular may perhaps be inferred from 
the following letter, written by the responsible editor of the Times to 
the Admiral commanding the Baltic Fleet : 
London, Oct. 4, 1854. 

My prar Sir Crartes,—I have been out in the Black Sea, where I wit- 
nessed the landing of the allied armies in the Crimea, or the two letters 1 found 
Waiting for me should not have remained so long unanswered. 

As a friend I am bound to tell you what perhaps no one else will have the 
frankness to write, that your conduct in the Baltic has caused extreme dissatis- 
faction to the Government and to the public, and has already gone far, very far, 
to tarnish your well-earned reputation. 

You know how unwilling | am to believe that you have done less than any 
other man could do; but I confess that your letters do not convince me that, 
With so splendid a fleet, you should be unable to do nothing more (sic in orig.) 
than the reduction of a petty fortress and the enforcement of a strict blockade. 
Of course there are difficulties, and great ones—of course the weather is not the 
Most propitious—but the country, and especially vour friends, have been taught 
to think that you were the man to overcome difficulties, and that such a steam 
fleet as you have was almost independent of wind and weather. Since you have 











gone out. too, everything has tended to demonstrate more than ever the hollow- 
ness of Russian strength. 

Her best armies have been routed by a mob of Turks, and have recoiled before 
a paltry fort, after s siege in which they had exhausted all their strength and 
skill Now, too, their own great fortress of the Crimea, which it was thought 
would require a regular investment and a prolonged siege. has been taken by 
assault within ten days after the troops had landed, their fleet burnt, and their 
army captured or destroyed. Do you think that after this the public will be 
satisfied with an excess of discretion” which preserves your fleet, indeed, 
from all injury, but which leaves the enemy the same impunity ? I assure you 
they will not; and the Government will be supported by the country in remov- 
ing you from your command, if nothing more is done than you have yet 
attempted. In the profession and among the officers of your fleet especially, 
vour conduct is most severely condemned. They deciare that Revel, Helsing- 
fors, or Cronstadt itself, might have been long since destroyed—that you, 
thirty years ago, would have been the man to do it—but that now your 
nerve has failed you, and that you think of nothing but getting safe 
back to Portsmouth. I am sure there is no truth in this; but it is 
said everywhere; and the fact that, with so splendid a force, you alone find the 
Russians unassailable and invinciple, when every one else, with much less 
means, defeats their armies and destroys their forts, is strong against you. For 
your own sake, then, and for that of your friends, who have so long supported 
you and asserted your claims, do make an effort, cease to find ‘ difficulties ’"— 
any old woman can find them. Strike a blow which shall be worthy of your 
once great reputation, and of the country, and eclipse, if you can, the glory of 
the capture of Sebastopol by the destruction of Cronstadt. 

‘“‘ Unless vou do something of the kind you area lost man; you will return 
like Sir R. Calder, and perhaps some one of your subalterns will reap all the 
laurels you have failed to gain. 

““This, I know, is not pleasant to read, butit is the truth, and even Admirals 
should hear the truth sometimes. Pray believe it, and act so that your friends 
will not have to blush for you, and to hear even Dundas extolled at your ex- 
pense. You have to choose between glory and disgrace, for the failure to achieve 
one will ensure the other. 

‘*T give you the best proof of my friendship in writing you this letter, and 
am, my dear Sir Charles, with sincere good wishes, very faithfully vours, 

“Joun T. DELANE.” 
Comment upon the insolence, the presumption, the coarseness, and 
the ignorance of this document is quite unnecessary. It must surely 
speak for itself to the most blunted mind, the least instructed under- 
standing. Here we have the editor of a journal presuming on the 
influence which he wields so far as to pass by the Quen and her 
Ministers, and give instructions to a British Admiral. Nothing that 
is stated to have taken place in America, and nothing that did take 
place in France under the Directory, could surpass this. Imagine 
what must have been the disgust and the despair of the brave old 
salt when he received this kick; and then let us admire the forti-- 
tude which enabled him to resist the temptation to do what this rash, 
this presumptuous correspondent was ignorantly or wickedly urging 
him to do—run amuck against Cronstadt and destroy the British fleet. 

But here comes the most curious consideration in connection with 
this business. The writer of this letter repeats the falsehood of the 
‘Tartar horseman,” that Sebastopol was taken. ‘Two years after- 
wards it was not taken; but a great army had melted away before if 
like snow in summer. If NAprer had followed the advice—the com- 
mands—-so rudely communicated in this letter, the destruction of the 
fleet would have preceded the destruction of the army. What, then, 
it is important for us to know (but what we probably never shall know) 
is this: did the writer of this disgraceful document pen it of bis own 
mere motion, or at the suggestion of some oneelse? Ifso, of whom ? 





l OUR LAST ISSUE we thought it right to invite the attention 
4 of men of science to an attempt which had been made to deprive 
an English chemist of the honour due to him as the original dis- 
coverer of electro-metallurgy ; we wish now to correct an error of a 
similar description in the case of Mr. Crookes, the discoverer of thie 
new metal Thallium. Among the Memorabilia of last month we 
recorded the fact that a report by M. Dumas to the French Academy 
of Sciences was in favour of M. Lamy’s claim to be considered the 
first inventor who published his discovery. This is specifically 
denied and disproved on the part of Mr. Crookes in the 
current number of the Chemical News. It is here shown 
that whereas M. Lamy’s claim to priority rests, according 
to his own showing upon a communication made to the Imperial 
Society of Science, Agriculture, and the Fine Arts, at Lille, on the 15th 
ot’ May, 1862; on the Ist of May, 1862, when the Great International 
Exhibition was opened, it contaied specimens of thallium, exhibited 
by Mr. Crookes. Surely this should be sufficient. M. Lamy, how- 
ever, endeavours to get over this awkward fact by a statement that 
Mr. C'rooxes’s specimens was not the pure metal at all, but “ a black 
powder which was not thallium.” This is utterly denied by Mr. 
Crookes, who asserts that they were pure thallium. 
Sr ATTEMPT TO CARRY ON THE WORK OF EDU- 
CATION without ignoring the claims of labour is now engag- 
ing the attention of many educationists. Night schools are proposed 
to meet the difficulty in some respects, but a much more effective 
arrangement seems to be that propounded by Mr. Epwix Cuapwick, 
and termed the half-time system. For details of this we may refer 
to the reports and evidence which this gentleman has so carefully 
collected, and which have been published as Parliamentary papers. 
Recently, an influential meeting of manufacturers and leading esuca- 
tionists was held at Burton-on-Trent, over which the Earl of Har- 
rowsy presided. Mr. Avpertey, the Rev. H. Sanprorp, Dr. 
AupripaGy, and others, entered pretty fully into the half-time question. 
By most of the speakers this system was admitted to be the best 
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expedient for carrying on the work of education while allowing 
pupils to aid the necessities of their indigent parents by adding their 
little earnings to the common stock. By some it was contended that 
the school work would suffer no deterioration by the shortened time 
of daily attendance, but be rather improved from the briskness of 
attention consequent on the shorter time. Whether this latter be 
correct or not, it is surely worthy of attention on the part of all 
employers of labour to arrange that their youthful employ¢s have at 
least two or three hours’ schooling per diem. 


THE LATE LUCAS BARRETT. 

N THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE “CRITIC” (page 170), 
we had occasion to speak of “some very interesting researches lately 
made by Mr. Lucas Barrett, in the deep sea on the coast of Jamaica,” by 
means of the dredge. The last West India Mail has brought the intelli- 
geuce that on the 19th of the same month he was drowned in his diving 
dress while attempting to investigate the coral-reefs, at the early age of 
twenty-five. Since the death of Kdward Forbes, no British naturalist 
had won such golden opinions, or raised such hopes ofa brilliant future as the 

young and ardent spirit who thus met with a sudden and untimely end. 

He came to England in the last spring, after an absence of 
three years, as Commissioner to the International Exhibition, and 
made use of the opportunity to keep a term at Cambridge. At 
the recent meeting of the British Association, he was one of tha 
local secretaries and a member of several committees. Many will call 
to mind the activity and untiring zeal with which he exerted himself to 
promote their individual convenience, as well as to carry out the arrange- 
ments of the meeting, and how much he contributed to its general 
success. ‘The geological excursion to Hunstanton was organised by him, 
and will long be remembered as the pleasantest of those days. He had 
brought with him from Jamaica numberless things to show or distribute 
along his friends—shells, photographs, fossils, anatomical preparations— 
aud such a fund of anecdote and novel observation, that, although he 
abstained from speaking at the public meetings with a rare amount of 
self-abnegation, yet many a night was spent in telling the incidents 
of his life in the tropics, when he needed rest from the labours of the 
day. 

In one of his visits to town he made a balloon-ascent with Mr. Cox- 
well to test the new instruments he’had procured for employment in his 
survey. And not being contented with the ordinary method of exploring 
the sea-bed, he made inquiries respecting the means used by divers in 
recovering stores from wrecks; and obtained of Messrs. Heinke a first 
rate diving-dress and pumping-apparatus, with a view to the personal 
examination of those tracts of rock and coral-reef lying between the shore 
and ten or fifteen fathoms water, which cannot be approached with the 
dredge. The motive for these researches is shown in one of his letters, 
written as long agoas Nov. 1859. After speaking of the AHippurite lime- 
stone, which he ascertained to be older than the copper-bearing con- 
glomerates, he says, ‘“‘ The Tertiary system of Jamaica is very interesting, 
though I have not been able to separate it into Sir Chas. Lyell’s divisions. 
I must first study the recent shells of Jamaica. The newer Tertiary 
strata contain a Terebratula (with a short loop), a Yerebratulina (like caput- 
serpentis), and an Argiope. There is a marl-bed, probably formed in the 
deep sea, containing abundance of Pteropods (Cleodora, Creseis, Cuvieria). 
I expect to have some good dredging, as Commodore Kellett promises to 
lend me a gun-boat.” On his return to Jamaica, after the Cambridge 
meeting, he was accompanied by the eldest son of Mr. Wm. Colchester, 
of Woodbridge (a lad of nineteen), who went out to ascertain the prospect 
of a West Indian supply of phosphates; but as Mr. Barrett was much 
occupied with the business of the survey in Kingston, Mr. Colchester 
went away by himself to visit the Pedro Keys, and did not return till 
the day after the fatal accident. 

Mr. Colchester writes that, as far as he can learn, Mr. Barrett took out 
the diving-apparatus on the 17th (Dec.) for a first experiment, and suc- 
ceeded most satisfactorily, and to his immense delight, in moderately 
shallow water. The next day he had to give evidence before a committee 
of the House of Assembly, but on the 19th he determined to try deeper 
water, for the purpose of examining the coral reefs outside Port-Royal. 
Dr. Bowerbank begged him to wait till he could go with him, and another 
friend who had promised to assist, also wished him to postpone the expe- 
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riment, at least in deep water. What depth he attempted is yet uncer- 
certain. Mr. Heinke informs us that he was provided with ove hundred 
feet of air-tubing, which would enable him to descend and go some little 
distance in ten or fifteen fathoms, which is more than the ordinary depth 
between the “cays,” and there is no sounding greater than nineteen 
fathoms within six miles of Port-Royal. He took with him his servants 
and a boat's crew, all negroes (who can never be relied on for any emer- 
gency), and went direct down by a rope-ladder, without fastening the 
life-line round his waist, as he preferred to hold it, like the Greek sponge- 
divers, in his hand. According to the evidence given at the inquest, the 
men continued to work the pumps uninterruptedly as on the former 
occasion, but they noticed that he remained below longer than usual— 
and they said he had been under water half an hour in the first trial— 
when suddenly, to their horror, they discovered him floating at the sur- 
face, a little distance from the boat. They got to him as quickly as pos- 
sible, without ceasing to pump, but on removal of the helmet he was 
apparently dead. Not knowing in the least what to do, they took him on 
shore, which was some distance, but by that time it was all over, 
if it had not been long before. The jury supposed him to have 
been drowned by the water getting in at the joint of the air- 
tube, which was not screwed up tight enough. But this suggestion is 
incompatible with the statement that no water was found in the dress, 
and with the fact of his rising to the surface, which could only have 
resulted from his having purposely closed the valves for the escape of the 


air. 

Of the brief career thus prematurely closed, we can say but little now. 
He was born in London, on the 14th Nov. 1837, and went to school at 
Royston in Cambridgeshire, where he became acquainted with chalk pits, 
and commenced collecting fossils. Afterwards he was at University 
College school, and in his holidays became a frequent visitor of the British 
Museum, where he was much liked by all the natural-history officers; 
he also visited with his relatives at Cambridge, and acquired the friendship 
of Mr. James Carter, a distinguished surgeon, and the best local geologist. 
In 1853 he went for a year to Ebersdorf to study German and chemistry, 
and made a geological tour in Bavaria. In 1855 he accompanied 
Mr. M‘Andrew in a dredging excursion from the Shetlands to Norway, 
and beyond the Arctic Circle; and in the same year he was elected a 
Fellow of the Geological Society of London, and made Curator of the 
Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge by Professor Sedgwick. In the 
following spring he was invited by Mr.J. W. Tayler, agent of the Green- 
land, Company, to go out with him to Arksut, and extend his operations 
in the northern seas. ‘This voyage was attended with considerable hard- 
ship in a protracted and boisterous passage, and with great expense to 
himself. At Arksut he found the war-steamers of the French expedition 
under Prince Napoleon, and French savans attempting to dredge with « 
triangle which never touched the bottom at the rate they towed it, anda 
net with meshes so wide that, after he had taught them to moderate their 
speed, they only caught a few large scallops—to be exhibited as trophies 
at Copenhagen (where he met them again) and in Paris, where they are 
no doubt preserved. 

In 1857 he accompanied Mr. M‘Andrew and Mr. Woodward in a 
dredging cruise on the north coast of Spain, and added considerably to 
his collection of Radiata, which has remained intact at Cambridge ; but, 
owing to the incessant and manifold occupations of his life, very few 
particulars of all his researches have been published. Very large addi- 
tions were made to the Museum in his time; and he was the first dis- 
coverer of the bones of birds in the Upper Green-sand (then the oldest 
formation in which remains of the class had been found), and of many 
new and extraordinary forms of the fossil flying reptiles or Pterodactyles. 
For three years he delivered most of the geological lectures for Professor 
Sedgwick, and by his wish had entered his name at Trinity; but he held 
no official appointment in the University, and his future prospects were 
involved in much uncertainty. In March 1859 he accepted the tempting 
offer of the survey of the West Indies (with a salary which was imme- 
diately after made 800/. a year), an appointment given him entirely on 
the strength of his reputation as an accomplished and energetic 
naturalist. 

We have already anticipated the end. Professor Sedgwick, the veteran 
geologist, who loved him almost as his own son, tells us that he had 
gained the goodwill and confidence of everyone in Cambridge, and that 
his memory will remain to the end of life in the heart of all who knew 
him. 8. P. W. 
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MR. KINGLAKE ON THE CRIMEA. 

The Invasion of the Crimea; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By AtexanpeR WILLIAM 
Kinetake. Vols, 1. and I. William Blackwood and Sons, 
pp. 519, 526. 

\ JE ARE NOT QUITE SURE whether this book is seriously 

meant to subserve the purpose declared in the preface— 
namely, to purge the memory of Lord Raglan—or whether the author 
has not found the temptation irresistible to make this purpose the 
shield and the excuse for one of the most remarkable pieces of satire 
that has been penned since Macchiavelli wrote his famous reductio 
ad absurdum of the principles of government by fraud. 

We are not going to echo the plaudits with which this book 
has been received by the great majority of what is called the 
influential press—plaudits which in some instances were awarded 
to the frst volume only, and which were retracted, if not posi- 


tively contradicted, when it was found, on perusal of the second, 
that Mr. Kinglake had been audacious—not to say impious— 
enough, to attack the dignity of the press. To our mind 
these plaudits convey little more than that the able editors and 
reviewers approve of Mr. Kinglake’s book, because it agrees with 
what they have been writing from the beginning to the end. As far 
as we know, there is not a single statement, or inference, or argu- 
ment, or even hint, that has not been printed in the papers a thousand 
times before. The ouly difference is, that the old statements, an 
inferences, and arguments, and hints, are clothed in the language of a 
skilful and practised writer, who has had time and opportunity for 
polishing his sentences, and whose mode of putting them is therefore 
much more agreeable to the educated taste than the crude and hastily- 
penned sentences of the leading-article writer. When, therefore, 
so large a body of journalists write in a chorus of laudation of the 
political far-sightedness and correct judgment of Mr. Kinglake, we 
can understand their commendations in no other sense than that they 
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highly approve of a gentleman who endorses their views so frankly, 
and phrases them in language so superior to their own. 

It was natural to expect an eloquent, carefully polished book from 
the author of ‘ Eothen.” If that little book of travel proved any- 
thing, it was the possession by its author of a singular ability of 
delicate and refined composition. That such a writer, with the com- 
mon sources of what is called information (i. ¢., the daily newspapers) 
at his command, and the additional advantage of access to Lord 
Raglan’s papers, should be able to compile a very taking book about 
the Crimean campaign by no means surprises us. That a man with 
any spark of honesty and feeling in his composition, finding himself 
writing about the present rulers of France, should feel it impossible to 
control a good, hearty outburst of indignation, squares with what we 
know of human nature. That a man with any power of reason- 
ing should be unable to investigate the circumstances which led 
up to the expedition against Sebastopol, without denouncing it 
as an unparalleled piece of either folly or wickedness, is in accor- 
dance with all we know of the human mind. But what we do not 
understand so readily are the marked and peculiar contradictions 
which Mr. Kinglake, with evident intention, introduces into his 
book. Thus we find in one place the highest eulogium of the 
intelligence and patriotism of the British public, and at another the 
most scathing sarcasms upon their shortsightedness and folly. At 
one time Lord Palmerston is eulogised as the greatest, truest, and 
the most patriotic of ministers; and at another, he is allotted the full 
credit for having been the only one of the British Ministry who knew 
what he was doing when he committed our army to an enterprise 
which practically ended in its destruction. The credit of this exploit 
is, indeed, somewhat capriciously dealt with by Mr. Kinglake. 
Sometimes it is attributed to the Emperor Nicholas, who is stated to 
have expected the allied forces to attack Sebastopol, because Sebas- 
topol protected a fleet which menaced the independence of Turkey. 
Presently we are told that it was the Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon who led us into the Crimea, that people might for- 
get in the tremendous disaster which was to ensue, the 
lesser massacres in the streets of Paris in December 1851. Again 
we have a marvellous scene depicted, of the Duke of Newcastle 
reading a dispatch which put all the other Cabinet Ministers asleep, 
and we are led to infer that the sacrifice of the army came about 
because the Ministers went asleep. ‘To this pleasant myth we shall 
have occasion to refer by and by. 

Mr. Kinglake produces upon us the effect of a man who has had a 
glimpse of some monster too hideous to be looked at, and who strives 
to cheat his memory by describing it as something else. The result 
of the inquiry which he has brought to bear upon this momentous 
point of modern history has evidently been to startle him, 
and it has startled him so effectually that he seems to dread 
the result of continuing his argument logically to the end. Else why 
the manifest contradictions, and the still more illogical trains of 
reasoning, with which his book abounds? He attributes the Crimean 
expedition in different parts of his book to the independent will of 
three persons—the Czar, the Emperor of the French, and Lord Pal- 
merston ; but he does not proceed to examine the consequent propo- 
sition—‘t Were not these three persons animated by one common 
intention?” Either lost in the mist of sophistries which pervaded 
this kingdom all through the Crimean war, or dreading to stand face 
to face with the truth, Mr. Kinglake avoids the question which of all 
others should have been the first to be solved in his book— Why 
did we go to the Crimea at all ?” 

As it is impossible to deal with a book like this in an exhaustive 
manner, we will confine our observations to the notice of one or two 
topics which seem to us to be of vital importance, and with regard to 
which some explanations seem necessary. ‘lhe very opening lines of 
his first chapter suggest the question of all others which should be 
solved ; for they describe the Crimea as a land utterly worthless for 
the purposes of conquest. According to Mr. Kinglake, it is “an 
almost forgotten land,” a ‘‘ wilderness of steppe.” Surely, if this be 
the case, there could be nothing more natural than to enquire what 
was the past history of that marvellous city which was constructed on 
the forehead, as it were, of the Tauric Chersonese, not by the Emperor 
Nicholas (as Mr. Kinglake inaccurately asserts) but by the predecessors 
of that sovereign since Catherine II.; that city which, although it led 
to nothing and defended nothing (we shall come to the pretext of the 
fleet by and bye), was fortified with the utmost care and skill, and 
at the most unbounded expense, and was dignified with a name 
which, whether its derivation were purely Greek (2:Baerh ré2u5, the 
Revered City) or balf Russian and half Greek, (Sevas 64, the City 
of the Destroyer) was significant of a fixed and foregone purpose ? 
Yet of the past history of this extraordinary creation, this emanation 
of either the most stupendous folly or the most devilish skill, 
Mr. Kinglake tells his readers nothing but this, that the Emperor 
Nicholas constructed Sebastopol to further his own views upon 
Turkey—and this is, in every way, untrue. 

As this is not a branch issue, but is really the gist of the whole 
question, we may be pardoned for indicating, as briefly as may be, the 
grounds for pronouncing Mr. Kinglake’s statement in this respect to 
be untrue. Tn the first place, the Will of Peter the Great (a document 
which Mr. Kinglake does not seem to have so much as heard of) is 
the basis upon which the designs of Russia upon Turkey have been 
carried on. The individual will of the Emperor Nicholas had no more 
to do with the manner in which these designs have proceeded than 











had that of any diplomatic agent used during his reign. There have 
been Czars who have wandered from the limits of that plan, and they 
have died of what M. de Bielke called “la Maladie des Princes.” 
The eighth clause of the Will of Peter the Great is as follows :—* We 
must incessantly extend ourselves towards the North, the Baltic 
Sea, and towards the South, the Mediterranean.” Let any one 
take the map of Europe and ask himself if it would be possi- 
ble to put into better words the whole secret of its geography. 
Whoever holds the Baltic and the Mediterranean, holds all 
Europe. But there is a point beyond that. These seas have, indeed, 
the command of the Continent, but how is the command of these seas 
to be obtained. Look once more at the Will of Peter, and then turn 
once more to the map. What does the Jatter tell you ? That Copen- 
hagen is the key of the Baltic, and Constantinople of the Mediter- 
ranean. And what says the Will? The ninth clause says: ‘* We must 
advance as much as possible towards Constantinople and India. 
Whoever shall reign there will be the true Master of the World . . . 
We must take possession, little by little, of the Baltic.” It is evident 
from this that the designs of Russia upon Turkey did not originate 
with the Czar Nicholas, and when we come to examine how that 
potentate attempted to carry out the directions here laid down, it was 
certainly not with the help of Sebastopol. 
In all her great attempts to wrest Constantinople from the Turks, 
the Russians have never made any use of Sebastopol (the Revered 
City, or City of the Destroyer); they have invariably directed their 
eflorts against the line of the Danube and the Principalities. The 
reason of this is very simple—a great military expedition could never 
start from Sebastopol. The idea of marching large bodies of troops 
into Sebastopol fur embarcation upon an expedition of conquest 
could only enter into the brain of a man who is ignorant of, 
or forgets the fact, that the whole South of Russia consists 
of depopulated steppes, on whose barren soil, and in the still 
more inhospitable wastes of the Crimea itself, Russia lost more 
of the army which she was compelled to send to garrison Sebastopol, 
than she did by the guns and bayonets of the Allies. And if we 
may suppose that, at a great sacrifice of life, an army was marched 
to Sebastopol, whither could it proceed? ‘The fatal waters of the 
Euxine would be before it, the only outlet to which is under the guns 
of the Turks in the Dardanelles—guns which are more than suflicient 
to account for the relics of any army that the march to the Crimea 
would spare. What Russia did when she began her expedition 
against Turkey was precisely what she has done upon every similar 
occasion previously—she rapidly crossed the Dobrudja, and directed 
all her strength against the line of the Danube, where the Turks met 
her and proved themselves able to keep her incheck, and in the end would 
certainly have driven her back, if the allies, by their opportune arrival, 
had not relieved Russia from the dilemma, turned the current of the war 
from the Danubian Principalities—ground dangerous to the Russians 
—into the Crimea, which was ground dangerous to her enemies. Had 
Russia succeeded upon the line of the Danube, she would have been 
on the high road to Constantinople, through a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and the Co8sacks of the Don would have marched on 
to the coveted city of Constantine through scenes which would have 
sharpened their enthusiasm and given a new whet to their cupidity. 
As it was, the success of the ‘Turks was paralysed ; Odessa, the heart 
of Russian commerce, was delivered from danger; the Russian army 
was allowed time to march round to Sebastopol, without even an 
attempt being made to cut them off at Perekop, where two gun- 
boats could have held the isthmus against the army of Xerxes. 
Sparing as he is of reasons for our going to Sebastopol, he has plenty 
of ways of accounting for the war. Here is one of them. He begins 
by admitting that “‘ certainly the transactions of the East so drew 
England away from her landmarks as to bring her at last into war ;” 
and then he goes on to show that the present ruler of France and the 
events of December, 1851, were the remote causes of England being 
so misled. Later on in the book the reader is treated to a minute— 
almost microscopic—analysis of the Emperor Louis Napoleon and his 
coadjutors in the coup d'état. In the interests of truth, we have 
nothing whatever to object to this analysis. We believe it to be 
strictly true in every particular. Our opinion of the subjects of it is 
not formed or even modified by Mr. Kinglake’s well-written pages— 
and these pages, descriptive of “‘the Man of December” and his 
friends, are among the best and most powerful in the book. We 
believe in the personal, mental, and moral characteristics which are 
here attributed to each and all of these men of night. We believe 
that on the 4th and 5th of December unarmed men, women, and 
children were murdered in the streets of Paris by thousands, 
precisely as Mr. Kinglake describes; but it is because we so 
believe all this that we think it very unnecessary and very ill- 
timed in Mr, Kinglake to remind us of it now. Why, we—the 
whole nation—knew of this when it happened, though some of us 
may have forgotten it since; and we have made treaties with the 
heroes of these midnight deeds, and have received them upon our 
shores and in our capital with acclaim, and our Queen has been kissed 
on the cheek by their chief, and we have fought by their side more 
than once since the pavement of Paris blushed blood-red for the 
shame of those bloody deeds. It is but twelve years since all this hap- 
pened ; but what then? Why should we reopen old sores and revive 
old grievances—which are not ours, by the bye—to defame the cha- 
racter of a man whose acts we have indorsed and supported (or rather 
our Government has been pleased to do so for us) ever since he came 
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to power? To be sure he is constantly being presented to our eyes as 
the bugbear whom we ought to dread, the foe against whom we ought to 

fortify our coasts, ironplate our ships, augment our army, and drill our 

volunteers. But then again, did he not cheerfully share with us the 

*Joot” of the Summer Palace, and bas he not given us a treaty which 

is likely to be of the greatest service to our manufacturers? More- 

over has he not lately been making a speech of the most complimen- 

tary character to us, lauding ourselves and eulogising our institutions? 

Is this a time for Mr. Kinglake to put forward a number of unpa- 

latable truths—we may almost say platitudes-—like these outbursts of 
virtuous indignation—this too-lately assumed repugnance against 
murder, perjury, and rapine. Why, did not his Imperial Majesty 

only the other day make a speech most complimentary to the shop- 

keepers of this country, as represented at the International “Exhibi- 

tion? and will not selections from these cruel pages of Mr. Kinglake 

be sent from one end to the other of France in proof of the ingrati- 
tude of ‘la perfide Albion ?” 

Mr. Kinglake, in one part of his book, pretends that it was the 
Emperor of the French who nose-led us into the war by deceiving 
us as to the pacific intentions of Russia. Here he is contradicted by 
the Blue-books. On the 22nd of March, 1858, Lord Clarendon 
wrote a despatch to Lord Cowley containing these words: ‘I 
ventured to remark to his Excellency (Count Walewski, the 
French Ambassador) that a policy of suspicion was neither wise nor 
safe, and often led to hasty determinations. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, [ added, were disposed to place reliance on the Emperor 
of Russia, from whom they had often received the most solemn 
assurances that it was both his interest and his intention to uphold 
the Turkish Government.” ere we find that, instead of the French 
Government leading us by the nose, and deceiving us as to the inten- 
tions of the Russian Government, it was our Minister who was sooth- 
ing the suspicions of the French with comfortable assurances that the 
intentions of the Czar were as innocent as those of an unborn babe. 

It has been already intimated that Mr. Kinglake has enjoyed special 
opportunities in collecting the materials for this book, He has access 
to Lord Raglan’s private papers, and other advantages are also hinted 
at somewhat vaguely, We cannot, of course, even imagine what these 
have been, but we should certainly like to hear something more explicit 
about them before we give our whole belief to all that his pages reveal as 
to the private habits, acts, and even thoughts of potentates and Cabinet 
Ministers. The odour of the tobacco still hanging around the papers 
which came to Lord Raglan from the French Emperor may possibly be 
taken as damnatory proof of the fact that his Majesty indulges in an 
occasional ‘* weed,” even when engaged in consultation with his 
ministers; but who on earth can have told Mr. Kinglake what the 
Czar Nicholas did and thought when he was shut up in a room alone ? 
Who but the footman who brought in the coflee could have imparted 
that curious story about the Cabinet Ministers falling asleep at Lord 
John Russell’s house at Richmond, while the Duke of Newcastle was 
reading a dispatch ? 

Surely a desire to be a little better infgrmed on this head may be 
pardened in the face of such astounding revelations as this: ‘* The 
Emperor Nicholas was alone in his accustomed writing-room in the 
Palace of Czarkoe Selo, when he came to the resolve which followed 
upon the discomfiture of Prince Menschikoff. He took no counsel. He 
rang 2 bell.” This may be what the Saturday Review is pleased to term, 
out of compliment to Mr. Kinglake, ‘* the style of Tacitus,” but to us 
it looks very much more like bad novel-writing. But of all the daring 
experiments upon the credulity of the reader, if it be not, as we are 
almost disposed to imagine, intended fora myth, commend us tothe scene 
at Richmond Lodge, with the Duke of Newcastle reading the dispatch : 

The Duke of Newcastle took the Despatch to Richmond, for there was to 
be a meeting of the members of the Cabinet at Pembroke Lodge, and he intended 
to make this the occasion for submitting the proposed instructions to the judg- 
ment of his colleagues, It was evening, a summer evening, and all the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were present when the Duke took out the draught of his 
proposed Despatch and began to read it. Then, there occurred an incident, very 
trifling in itself, but yet so momentous in its consequences, that if it had hap- 
pened in old times, it would have been attributed to the direct intervention of 
the immortal gods. In these days, perhaps the physiologist will speak of the 
condition into which the human brain is naturally brought when it rests after 
anxious labours, and the analytical chemist may regret that he had not an op- 
portunity of testing the food of which the ministers had partaken, with a 
view to detect the presence of some narcotic poison; but no well-informed 
person will look upon the accident as ciaracteristic of the men whom it befel, 
for the very faults, no less than the high qualities of the statesmen composing 
Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, were of such a kind as to secure them against the 
imputation of being careless and torpid. However, it is very certain that be- 
fore the reading of the paper had long continued, all the members of the 
Cabinet except a small minority were overcome with sleep. For a moment, the 
noise of a tumbling chair disturbed the repose of the Government; but presently 
the Duke of Newcastle resumed the reading of his draught, and then again the 
fated sleep descended upon the eyelids of Ministers. Later in the evening, and 
in another room, the Duke of Newcastle made another and last effort to win 
attention to the contents of the draught, but again a blissful rest (not, this 
time, actual sleep) interposed between Ministers and cares of State, and all, 
even those who from the first bad remained awake, were in a quiet, assenting 
frame of mind. (pon the whole, the Despatch, though it bristled with sen- 
tences tending to provoke objection, received from the Cabinet the kind of ap- 
proval which is often awarded to an unobjectionable sermon. Not a letter of 
it was altered ; and it will be seen by and by, that that cogency in the wording 
of the Despatch, which could hardly have failed to provoke objection from an 
awakened Cabinet, was the very cause which governed events. 

It is upon a note in the appendix, explanatory of this statement, 
that our suspicions of the Machiavellian tendency of this book is 
based. It is worth quoting : 
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When a man has been set to sleep by a document, he commonly imagines that 
he was awake all the time, and that he “ heard every word.” A firm impression 
of that sort is one of the known phenomena of sleepin a chair; and it is 
obvious therefore that any of those who slept the sleep of which I have spoken 
may honestly contradict the statement in the text, without, however, being entitled 
to expect that their contradiction will have any weight. But, though the accu- 
racy of the statement will be denied—and denied in perfect good faith—by those 
who slept, it will not, I am sure, be questioned by any of those who remained 
awake. Of course the deliberations of a Cabinet ought to be kept secret; but 
sleep is not deliberation, and there is no rule nor principle which precludes a 
Minister from describing any natura! phenomenon which he may have observed 
at a Cabinet meeting. ; 

I own that to me the assenting disposition of those who remained awake (for 
they were anxious, careful, laborious men) is harder to account for than the condi- 
tion of those who were in a complete state of rest; and I incline to the solution 
which I have spoken of as likely to be offered by the analytical chemist, 
because his theory (that of a narcotic substance having been taken by some 
mischance) would account for a torpor which affected all more or less, though 
in different ways and in different degrees. ‘ : 

That Iam right in the view I take as to the inexorable stringency of the 
Despatch, is shewn, [ think, clearly enough by the effect which it instantly had 
upon the minds of the two men who first saw it when it reached the camp— 
namely, Lord Raglan and Sir George Brown. Lord Raglan’s letter of the 19th 
of July (p. 121) shews clearly that he submitted to act with soldierly readiness 
under the instructions which he looked upon as imperative, or, at all events, 
violently cogent; and Sir George Brown gives his interpretation of the 
Despatch (p. 115); with a bluntness which precludes all doubt about the 
light in which he regarded it. The Government, he considered, were resolved 
that at all hazards the expedition should proceed; and if Lord Raglan should 
not consent to lead it, he thought they would instantly send out some one else 
who would, : : . 

It may be said that this sleep of the Cabinet is one of those things which, 
however true they may be, it is better not to disclose. Certainly no one is 
obliged to go and state a thing thoughtlessly or without a purpose merely because 
it happened. But I have to account for a great transaction—the invasion of a 
Russian province. I ascertained that this invasion was caused, and caused 
entirely, by the peculiar wording of a despatch. But why was it that a despatch 
so worded received the approval or the tacit assent of a Cabinet? It would be 
unfaithful for me to stop short at that point in the chain of causation unless I 
were brought to a stop by the want of knowledge, or by the want of a right to 
disclose what I know. It so happens, however, that neither of these excuses is 
available tome. I know the truth, and I learnt it under circumstances which 
gave me a full right to disclose it. 

From this we are led to infer that Mr. Kinglake supposes that the 
Cabinet Ministers went to sleep, not because he actually knows them 
to have done so, but because this is positively the only way in which 
he can account for their complicity in a dispatch, the tendency of 
which was so pernicious and suicidal to England, and yet in a former 
part of his book some passages occur which beget a kind of suspicion 
that other modes of accounting for this phenomenon may have occurred 
to his mind; for in another part of his book he attributes the whole 
cause of the war not to the Emperor of Russia or to Louis Napoleon, 
but to another man who has been scarcely named by us, and he declares 
that although all the other English ministers may have been deceived, 
and Lord Aberdeen may have “drifted” into the war (as the foolish 
phrase then current expressed it), there was one member of the 
Cabinet who acted with intention, and who perfectly understood the 
consequences of his acts : 

Therefore, in the transactions which brought on the war, Lord Palmerston 
was not drifting. He was joyfully laying his course. Whither he meant to go, 
thither he went; whither he chose that others should tend, thither they bent 
their reluctant way. If some immortal were to offer the surviving members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government the privilege of retracing their steps with all the 
light of experience, every one of them perhaps, with only a single exception, 
would examine the official papers of 1853 in order to see where he could most 
wisely diverge from the course which the Cabinet took. Lord Palmerston 
would do nothing of the kind. What he had done before, he would do again. 

We cannot pursue the arguments of Mr. Kinglake much further now, 
or we should have liked to say something on the views which he puts 
forward in his second volume as to the influence of the press, anil its 
mode of operating upon the public mind. ‘This, however, is in itselfa 
text for a separate article. We may note, however, en passant, that 
this excursus against ‘‘the great institution” seems to have caused a 
curious revolution of feeling among certain journalists, who praised 
Mr. Kinglake’s first volume most unduly, and who are now as un- 
meritedly severe upon his second volume, now that they have read his 
opinion of themselves, For the present, however, we must lay the 
matter by. 


Essay on Religious Philosophy. By M. Em1ue Satsset. Translated, 
with Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and Philosophical 
Appendix. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 2 vols. pp. 592. 

See PUNY ATTEMPTS of French pedants and of English 

bigots to dethrone some of the greatest philosophers, and 

especially German philosophers, have been vain; not quite so vain 
have been their malignant endeavours to calumniate them. In the 
regions of transcendental thought, none but transcendental thinkers can 
be rulers and judges; yet what blockhead so impuissant or so harmless 
that he cannot breathe a fatal slander! For, in exact proportion to 
the improbability of a vilification is the readiness of popular prejudice, 
popular ignorance, and popular spite, to credit and to repeatit. Some 
dul] sciolist, whose knowledge of French is about equal to his charity, 
has been at the trouble of translating and annotating certain preten- 
tious productions of the lively sciolist, Emile Saisset. Though nota 
philosopher, Emile Saisset has in France done service to philosophy. 
He has accurately or inaccurately rendered into tolerable French 
Spinoza’s works, and Saint Augustine's “ City of God.” An elaborate 
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commentator on Saint Augustine and Spinoza he has likewise been. 
His miscellaneous treatises on philosophical subjects have been 
numerous; and he is preparing a history of Scepticism ancient and 
modern, which is sure to be readable and interesting ; we must not, 
however, expect it to be learned, profound, or suggestive. 

French philosophy oscillates between a spiritualism dogmatic and 
dreary, anda sensualism coarse and crude. It is eithera chaos of idiotic 
postulates, or the lowest, most porcine form of Epicureanism. Under 
the leadership, and by the example of Cousin, it escaped for a moment 
through eclecticism from the desert and the den. But eclecticism is 
dead; Cousin, in his old age, has grown fond of holy water, and 
flatters the Church; the conflict between a spiritualism which is a 
a preposterous figment, and a sensualism which is loathsome, is 
revived. Emile Saisset is of a most accommodating temper. He 
bows to the successful Catiline, the bloody and crafty man of 
December, and he affects extreme reverence for obsolete and obstruc- 
tive theological systems. All the while he pleads as an outrageous 
Spiritualist for the independence of philosophy, for the authority of 
reason: Philosophy is to be independent, reason is to be authorita- 
tive, but despots are not to be rebuked, and the dotards of ecclesias- 
tical medixvalism are not to be offended! Saisset’s moral attitude 
is false, and thus his intellectual conclusions are false. In philosophy 
valour is as indispensable as genius, depth, comprehensiveness. 
Unless philosophy is to be the pursuit of truth for its own sake, it is 
absolutely worthless. Now Saisset is probably as sincere and ardent 
in his spiritualism as he pretends; but in his excessive anxiety to 
vindicate his orthodoxy we see only a despicable cowardice. For 
philosophy neither orthodoxies nor heterodoxies exist. As a one- 
sided, extravagant spiritualist, Saisset is a most incompetent appre- 
ciator of pantheistic doctrines. There are many different kinds of 
pantheism. There is a pantheism which approaches so closely to 
theism, as to be almost identical with it; and it must in’ fairness be 
admitted that there is a pantheism which it is not easy to distinguish 
from atheism. Butthereis a pantheism poetical, passionate, mystical— 
intensely, opulently, sublimely religious. Now it is in a pantheism of 
this elevated character that the noblest hearts, the most gifted minds 
of the present day have been seeking refuge. In no other way have 
they seen escape from devouring doubt. Emile Saisset and the 
conceited mortal who has translated him may write what they 
deem overwhelming refutations of pantheism, may ridicule, may de- 
fame it. No argument avails against an inevitable tendency. 

What in effect is the pantheism which the modern heart or the modern 
imagination consciously or unconsciously accepts? It is a spon- 
taneous revolt against the crotchets of the schools, a spontaneous 
return to Nature. How foolish to declaim against the peril and 
guilt of pantheistic convictions! Many who do not hold them, or 
at least who are not aware that they hold them, are pervaded by 
pantheistic sentiments. Here there may be vagueness, there may be 
the riot of emotion after the disenthralment from dogmatic bondage ; 
but along with freshness and catholicity there is the yearning for the 
invisible through the glory of the visible. If pantheism were the 
denial of the invisible altogether, it might consistently, profitably, 
and in the name of religion and morality be decried. But asit is the 
incessant aspiring to ascend from the visible to the invisible, 
with what show of justice can it be denounced as dangerous to 
morality and religion? Rather may we say that it is a bald 
theism which morality and religion have most to dread; for if 
God, and Nature, and the Universe are separate, almost hostile 
entities, how laborious the process, how toilsome the way by which 
the soul reaches Deity! When timid people of narrow minds permit 
the Sophists to frighten them with the bugbear of pantheism, they 
should consider whether the thing called pantheism has, unless made 
black and ugly by its focs, aught of a diabolical aspect. So far from 
being the most audacious and blasphemous, pantheism is the 
humblest and most reverential of creeds. Theism severs the universe 
from nature, nature from God, and then tells us precisely and as 
much in detail what are the attributes of God as if He were not veiled 
by everlasting mysteries, by mysteries adorable, unspeakable. ‘The 
dispute between Theists and Pantheists is, in substance, whether pure 
intelligence can produce life, and whether life of necessity includes 
intelligence. Guided by the logical, the Theist asserts that God, from 
all eternity, dwelt in his own thought, and that, when myriads of ages 
had passed away, He began the work of creation. Guided by the 
analogical, the Pantheist maintains that God is the intelligent God 
by being the living God, and that, trom all eternity, instead of being 
sunk, like a Brahmin, in solitary meditation, he was God the Creator. 
If an outery is to be made about heresy it is the Theist who is the real 
heretic. The Theist builds with assumptions and abstractions ; the 
Pantheist builds with facts, not with gross, material facts, but with 
the Divine facts of life infinite and undying. ‘To see life everywhere : 
to feel life evermore, is pantheism; and to pantheism the highest 
duty, the holiest joy, is the diffusion of life. One of the most odious 
characteristics of ordinary theism is its foolish, its shameless presump- 
tion. It discourses with a fluency and familiarity equally wearisome and 
disgusting, about the designs and doings of Deity. Madly, or 
morbidly, it discovers, or rather invents, countless difficulties in the 
development and government of the universe, and then, from time to 
time it bores mankind by something which it designates by the 
name of Theodicaea, as if any other Theodicaea were possible through 

the agency of a human being than a God-like career. He who is 
God-like, he, and he alone, assuredly vindicates God. The Theists, 
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too, are always bothering us about problems. This problem has to 
be solved, and that, or the universe isa failure! In the first place, 
few of the reputed problems are problems at all, but the crazy 
conceits of wretched pedagogues. In the second place, if problems 
there are in the works of Omnipotence, Omnipotence alone can solve 
them. ‘Theism is anthropomorphism of the most dismal sort. Man 
can never altogether fly from the hankering to clothe God or the 
Gods with human qualities and human lineaments. But theism 
ascribes to God, along with human passions, human _pedantries. 
Now pantheism, as well as theism, must be anthropomorphism ; yet 
still it is, in the main, a joyous and mystic recipiency. Instead of 
fashioning the Infinite into correspondence with narrow, dark, human 
ideas, it opens its bosom to the opulence and fecundity of the Infinite. 
We do not offer ourselves to be the champions and the interpreters of 
each foremost pantheistic philosopher, of each grand pantheistic 
scheme. We have sympathy with the pantheism of the old Oriental 
religions ; of the earliest, and by far the sublimest, Greek philosophy ; 
of the Stoics; of the Alexandrian School; of the Mystics in the 
Middle Ages ; of the Mystics in all ages and countries; of Giordano 
Bruno; of Spinoza; of modera German philosophy. But having 
borne the yoke of theism and thrown it aside, we do not wish to bear 
a pantheistic yoke. 

Apart from our theoretical preference for pantheism we regard 
pantheism as the indispensable instrument for the moral and 
religious regeneration of the human race. ‘Too long have men 
been taught to abhor nature as vile. Christ invited his followers 
to behold the lilies of the field; and the hearers of his words, and 
the witnesses of his marvels were the lake, the mountain, and the 
stars. If the whole Bible is a proclamation of the Almighty, it is a 
hymn to the glory of nature too. Nowhere in the Bible can the 
impious, the monstrous distinction between God and nature be found. 
But, during the formation of the Christian Church, when so much that 
was unnatural arose, theism had its birth. For even if the Hebrews 
were Monotheists they were not Theists in the modern meaning of 
the word. Theism was the diseased offspring of the {cloister. As 
asceticism had begotten, so asceticism nourished it. But, is the 
monkish phantasy which scorned nature as intrinsically corrupt 
because itself sickly, deformed, and base, to enthral and bewilder 
the mind of the world for ever? Must not, on the contrary, 
theism decline in the degree that monkery declines? Monkery 
met an ally in scholasticism, or, perhaps, it would be more 
accurate to say that scholasticism was but another form of 
monkery. Alas! how many of our current notions are still 
moulded by scholasticism and by monkery! How long and terrible is 
the battle we have to fight because to multitudes monkery and 
scholasticism are a more infallible law than the revelations around 
them, above them, and in their own heart! In philosophy, as in 
other things, we prefer evolution to revolution. Never, but with 
tragical results, with woes incurable, can historical unity be broken. 
When Comte and the Positivists oracularly decree the downfal of 
metaphysics, they are warring with historical unity, they are substi- 
tuting revolution for evolution. This is one grievous error. Another 
not less grievous, is for Frenchmen to treat philosophy as if it had 
made no progress since Descartes; for Englishmen to treat it as if its 
last word had been uttered by Butler. ‘The latter error is ludicrous as 
wellas grievous. It has been said that the two primordial facts of 
the recent ages are the French Revolution and German philosophy. 
Now it would not be more absurd to forget that the French Revolu- 
tion fulminated in grandeur and in gloom through Europe, 
than to forget that German philosophy changed the whole 
character and current of modern thought. But in what 
direction has modern thought been by German _ philosophy 
driven? In # decidedly pantheistic direction. Metaphysics therefore 
must henceforth be entirely abandoned as chimerical (as positivism 
proposes), or be arrayed in pantheistic attributes. There is no avoidance 
of this alternative. 

If theologians vehemently protest that pantheism and the in- 
congruous theologies which were created in barbarous ages are 
incompatible, they are perhaps right. But if an antiquated 
theology demands an antiquated theism, that is the affair of 
the theologians. It does not concern either philosophers or meta- 
physicians. It is natural, though it may not be noble, for theolo- 
gians to defend with such weapons as are readiest and fittest the 
systems and institutions to which, from faith, from habit, and perhaps 
from selfishness, they are attached. But why should theologians com- 
mit the egregious blunder of meddling with philosophy, with metaphy- 
sics? It is this we condemn. ‘The translator of Saisset’s Essays is mani- 
festly a theologian, and he has all the theologian’s prejudices. It 
is for a theological purpose that the Essays are presented to the 
English community. It is for a theological purpose that the title 
** Modern Pantheism” has been given, which is not the author’s own. 
These tricks and shifts are exceedingly contemptible. Let the theo- 
logians anathematise, let them persecute if they choose—perhaps it 
is in the nature of the case that they should do so—but let them 
abstain from Jesuitical artifices. With all respect for Emile Saisset, 
we may say that no Frenchman can write a word worth reading about 
pantheism, just because no Frenchman is capable of understanding it. 
What is not clear toa Frenchman is as if it had never existed. Now 
pantheism can be illustrated—poetically illustrated—but it cannot, like 
theism, be lucidly expounded. 

Pantheism is eminently adapted to the genius of the Germans, 
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to the oriental elements by which they are distinguished. It 
lived first in their legends. It passed from their legends to 
their religion, from their religion to their poetry, and from their 
poetry to their metaphysical speculations. We encounter quite 
as much of pantheism as of mysticism in the writings of Jacob 
Boehme. Richter did not care for systems, but he was essentially a 
poetical Pantheist. The pantheistic poet, by excellence, was Goethe. 
Towards the pantheism of Fichte, and especially towards the 
pantheism of Schelling, we have been attracted; but never 
towards that of Hegel. This bold dialectician committed the 
fault with which we are justified in reproaching Theists; he paraded 
an absolute knowledge of divine things—a knowledge unattainable 
by man. But Hegelianism with its audacities and paradoxes has 
gone so far astray, has led so far astray, not from the excess, but 
from the penury of the true pantheistic spirit. Itis almost, however, 
a waste of words to criticise Emile Saisset when he speaks to us 
about pantheism. Plainly, he is only acquainted with German philo- 
sophy at second hand ; has he really read Kant or Fichte or Schelling ? 
and has he read the colossal histories of philosophy written by 
the Germans? Is he intimate with the manifold developments of 
German philosophy since the death of Hegel, thirty years ago? 
- Unfitted to judge pantheism by being a Frenchman, Saisset is further 
unfitted to judge it by his ignorance. We are not imposed on by 
his jargon of erudition. It is not an erudition’either very vast or very 
deep ; like the erudition of Frenchmen in general, it has not travelled 
out of an accustomed and limited range. ‘These essays have a spark- 
ling cleverness, that is all; but what in them is not twaddle is 
quibble, and what is not quibble is sentimentality. Yet to the 
pompous dunce who translates him, Emile Saisset is a man of “ great 
intellect ’’—he is an “ athletic thinker;” and ‘‘on pantheism, he has 
aright to be heard, which cannot be urged by any other living 
philosopher.” What right, O great unknown sage? Do shallowness, 
ignorance, servility, and prejudice, constitute rights? Though we 
deem these essays to be both feeble and false, we nevertheless regret 
that, if they were to be given to the English public they should not 
have been translated by some one who felt respect for the dignity of 
literature. ‘The book is carelessly translated, carelessly printed, 
swarms with awkward expressions and grammatical blunders. For 
all this we cannot say that we have felt it to be any compensation that 
there are numerous notes and an essay, from the translator’s own 
brilliant pen. The principal aim of both the essay and the notes ap- 
pears to be to show that Emile Saisset is not bigoted enough to suit 
the translator’s taste. Emile Saisset would be an excellent person if 
he could only howl as the Mawworms how] in Exeter Hall or in Little 
Bethel! ‘The translator has offered Saisset a few lessons in the art, 
which we trust that Saisset will profit by. ‘lo show his gratitude, 
Saisset would perhaps tell the translator that when Saisset uses 
lecons in the sense of lectures, it is ludicrous to transform it into 
lessons. Unquestionably lecon is frequently lesson, but it was not 
** Lessons onthe Philosophy of Religion,” that Hegel delivered. 
The translator cannot quote a French Alexandrine containing just 
eight words, without crowding three gross blunders into it. He can- 
not give a brief sentence from Voltaire without making it absolutely 
unintelligible. Is it elegant to say, “There rules a law which rules ; ” 
or to put “ better than them,” for “‘ better than they ;” or to inform 
us that ‘ Being at once excludes and call for nothing,” or to ask 
whether you “call determination that whichinimperfect beings belong?” 
Expressions like ‘‘ what do they do?” occur so frequently as to remind 
us somewhat unpleasantly of the Doodem-dov, which cockneys are so 
fond of singing. Here is one of the translator's vagaries: “ But 
what follows from the pantheistic system? They take for their prin- 
ciple” — Who take for their principle? ‘The pantheistic system 
becomes a plural in order to take for principle something! Listen to 
this about Parmenides: ‘‘'This daring genius alone dared to main- 
tain.” Who would recognise Guerre in Guenes? But the task is 
wearisome, and we stop. The enterprising publishers who have done 
so much to acclimatise foreign productions, must be ashamed of the 
present work. It is neither an honest appreciation nor a vigorous 
refutation of modern pantheism; and the delicate labour of trans- 
lation has been allotted to a bungler and a fanatic. If pantheism is 
a pernicious delusion, it must be crushed by more potent agencies. 
ATTICUS. 
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THE TROPICAL WORLD. 


The Tropical World: a Popular Scientific Account of the Natural 
History of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in the Equatorial 
Regions. By Dr.G. Harrwic. London: Longmans, 1863. 8vo. 
pp- 566. 

HIS IS A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME-—such as only a leading 

A. house in the book-trade can produce. Paper and print luxurious ; 

no misprints to puzzle the inexperienced, nor typographical errors 

to vex the critical eye. The illustrations are unexceptionable. Eight 
plates, or “chromoxylographs,” and nearly 200 woodcuts, exhibit to 
us the animals and plants of the tropical world. Some of these are 
marvels of printing effect. Witness the wild zebras and the osttich 
hunt, where the animals in the foreground come out with living dis- 
tinctness from the midst of immeasurable plains. The effect, indeed, 





is studied by the draughtsman and engraver; but it depends much on 
the ingenuity with which the printer cuts out paper models of the pro- 
minent objects, and fixes them to his machine, so as to increase the 
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pressure of the principal figures, and diminish it on the more distant 
landskip. The spaces representing lights on the foreground are cut 
out of these models to insure their brightness. 

The ‘ Tropical World” is intended as a companion to a former 
work, entitled ‘“*The Sea and its Living Wonders” (noticed in the 
Critic for Nov. 17, 1860), which was to have been called * Life in 
the Sea,” only somebody stole the title; and we presume it will be 
followed by a third volume onthe Temperate and Polar Regions. 
For, although the publishers have given this time 130 pages more, 
they have failed to exhaust all the popular anecdotes and pleasant 
gossip which Dr. Hartwig might collect for them respecting Life on 
the Land. As the former volume was partly devoted to Physical 
Geography and the Progress of Maritime Discovery, so in this we 
have a hundred pages devoted to the ‘Aspects of Nature” in the 
primitive forest, the boundless desert, the mountains and elevated 
plateaux of the tropical world, ‘Che human interest of the whole is 
kept up by the character of the narrative, which relates more to the 
adventures and observations of travellers than to the natural sciences 
of academies and museums. Herein lies the author’s strength. The 
anecdotes and descriptions are carefully chosen, with few cock-and- 
bull stories, and these of a primitive and simple kind, not likely to 
harm or mislead. The translator has done his part admirably, so far 
as it is a translation; but, in fact, so large a share of the work con- 
sists of selections from the best English travels, that we only wonder 
the editor did not make the book entirely his own. The contribu- 
tions are chiefly levied from Williams and Livingstone, Emerson 
Tennent, Waterton, Darwin, J. D. Hooker, and German authors who, 
like Humboldt, are already familiar to us in an English dress. It is 
curious to glance over the pages of laudatory excerpts from the 
daily and weekly press when, after a year or so, the choicest of its 
offerings are culled and garnered. One would take the author to be 
a great naturalist, and so he is, no doubt, in the opinion of the 
Atheneum and the Morning Post; but we, who derive our inspiration 
from catalogues, must confess we had never heard of him—nceither had 
our German friends. ‘The worst error we have noticed will be con 
sidered a very small one—concerning the germination of the cocoa- 
nut. There is a beautiful wax model of it (if we remember aright) in 
the Ipswich Museum. But every school-boy knows how like a mon- 
key’s face is one end of the nut! ‘Those three spots convey to the 
botanist an assurance that the fruit is properly tripartite, though one 
germ is developed to the exclusion of the others. ‘Two of the spots 
(the monkey’s eyes!) are hard; they will not admit a penknife, mucli 
less the radicles of the sprouting nat. The third is larger, and soft; 
through it the cocoa nut sends its rootlet, from a fissure of which rises 
the plumule or ascending shoot. When speaking of palm-trees the 
editor has left ‘‘ Nizza” untranslated, perhaps out of compliment to 
Garibaldi. It would be better, however, to adopt the ordinary ter- 
mination for the genera and families of plants, than to call them 
‘* leouminosas” and “ urticeas ” (page 81); and the jackal ought not 
to be included among the “ feline carnivora” (page 66), 

The tropical lands are only half as extensive asthose which lie beyon(; 
but in a natural history point of view they are much more important. 
For example, Mr. Sclater estimates the tropical birds at 6200 distinct 
species, while those of the temperate and polar regions amount to 
1300 only; and the proportion of species belonging to the * higher 
classes,” both of plants and animals, is conspicuously greater in the 
tropical zones. Men himself, in his primitive condition, must have 
spread first over the warmer regions—for every one prefers light ani 
heat to cold and darkness—but hunters and fishers require elbow 
room, and the weaker families retire before the stronger. So with 
the rest of creation; the tribes which inhabit higher latitudes, ap- 
pear to have been derived from the equatorial region at various 
times, and to have remained in their new localities as well as they 
could. Mr. Sclater remarks that ‘‘ the ornithology of the great tem- 
perate regions of the Old World is more easily characterised by what 
it has not, than by what it has. There are certainly few among the 
groups of birds occurring in that region, which do not develop then- 
selves to a greater extent elsewhere. For we must acknowledge that 
the most productive seats of animal life, where all the bizarre and 
extraordinary forms that the naturalist best loves are met with, lie 
under the suns of the tropics, and far removed from temperate 
latitudes.” 

It is not easy to say upon what nice adjustment of structure to cir- 
cumstances those peculiarities depend which we term ‘ constitutional.” 
Sometimes the capacity to bear a change of climate is limited to 
particular individuals, although, more usually, there is an average 
capacity for acclimatisation. Plants of the same natural genus are 
** hardy” or ‘“ half-hardy,” or require the greenhouse or the stove. 
Many forms of animal life which might be thought essentially tropical 
are known to have existed formerly, like the elephants, in the frozen 
North. But there are a few extensive orders, especially the 
quadrumana, which have not, and apparently never had, any quite 
northern representatives; and, if there is any blood-relationship 
between the monkeys of the old and new worlds, it must date back 
further than a Welshman’s pedigree. ‘The geographical limitation ot 
the highest group of animals harmonises with the hypothesis that 1t 
was the last created. 

It is important to observe that the tropical region is not all torri?; 
but wherever mountains rise above the snow-line, they present zones 
of climate suitable for plants and animals like those of the temperate 
and polar regious. They have their pine forests and alpine flower 
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their marmots and mountain sheep, the yak and the snowy ounce; 
forms which, having become acclimatised at great elevations, might any 
time be domiciled in the plains of the North. The land and fresh- 
water shells of Tibet have thus made themselves at home in our ponds 
and streams. 
It is pleasant to see on our own southern coast a few of the plants 
more proper to France and Spain, remaining like contented exiles. 
And those who visit the countries bordering the Mediterranean may 
notice many indications of the proximity of a still more southern 
land. At the first port visited by the Peninsula and Oriental steamers, 
in the north of Spain, there are grey olives and vines, and fields of 
maize, and orange-trees slightly touched by the frost; while an un- 
happy looking date-palm peers above the old convent garden-wall at 
Vigo. About Malaga the date is common, and the palmetto grows on 
the Rock of Gibraltar, as well as at Nice. Hedges of aloes (agave) 
and impenetrable fences of the prickly pear (cactus), both introduced 
from America, may be seen in southern parts of the Peninsula. 
Geologists te!l us that the African elephant, the hippotamus, hywna, 
and lion, once lived in Malta or Sicily, or even in Spain, but that state 
of things ended with the formation of the central sea. There is still 
a species of ichneumon in Portugal, of which the late king sent speci- 
mens to our Zoological Gardens; and there is a spotted lynx in 
Andalusia; but we must go as far as Smyrna to get a chance of see- 
ing a leopard or hyena. Greece has the little land-tortoise. Italy 
has porcupines, and the buffalo is naturalised there ; but the Barbary 
ape which still lingers at Gibraltar, has left only its name to the island 
of Pithecusa. 

The original diversity between the tropical productions of the Old 
and New World has been partially removed by human agency, every- 
where interchanging and diffusing the plants and animals most useful 
toman. America has given us the potato and Indian corn in place of 
our cereals, and the sugar-cane; and tobacco (to which Dr. Hartwig 
is no friend) in exchange for the opium poppy and hemp. Chocolate 
—which Linnzeus called Theobroma, a drink fit for the gods—is offered 
by the New World in return for coffee and tea, and the spices, but 
some of them are not yet naturalised out of their own hemisphere. 
The cocoa-nut and banana, now universal on tropical coasts, belonged 
originally to the Old World. Excepting the llama, all the domestic 
animals of any value, came from the East, and have been immemo- 
rially associated with man. 

Tropical Africa and India have vastly the advantage over America 
both as to the variety and importance of their native animals. The 
contrast hetween the sandy deserts of Africa, teeming with animal life, 
and the luxuriant but uninhabited forests of Brazil, has been noticed 
by Burchell and Charles Darwin. With a vegetation less than one- 
tenth as fertile as that of Britain—so that bullock-waggons can travel 
in any direction, almost unimpeded—the interior of South Africa 
supports herds of elephants, three species of rhinoceros (of which above 
a hundred individuals have been seen in a day’s march), the girafle, 
zebras, quaggas, eland and other antelopes—all in herds—the hippo- 
potamus, the lion, and a multitude of smaller animals. In tropical 
America, the tapir and the wild llama, afew deer, the peceary, a large 
water-rat, and the howler-monkey, with the jaguar and puma, are all 
the important animals; and Mr. Marsham tells us that in crossing the 
whole interior of Brazil, from Rio to Para, although he occasionally 
heard the ery of the howler, and came upon the track of the tapir— 
by which i¢ habitually threads the forest to the water-side—he never 
saw either of those animals. 

Tropical America is, however, richer in birds than any part of the 
eastern hemisphere, and ‘* South America is the most peculiar region 
in the globe as to its ornithology.” The humming-birds, more than 
820 in number, are peculiar to America. Probably, also, there are 
no butterflies to equal those of Bogota, which seem to have borrowed 
the brilliance of the emerald and all other gems, and precious stones 
irom the New Granada mines. 

Tropical Australia and the islands, excepting Ceylon and Borneo, 
must not be included in the same reckoning with the continents of the 
Old World. Nor are the Antilles mere detached portions of America. 
Their native quadrupeds, if they have any, are quite peculiar, and of 
4 lower order. Only poets and novelists place deer in coral islands, and 
armadillos in Jamaica. But theislands are rich in peculiar species of birds, 
in reptiles, insects, and the various forms of snail-life. Dr. Hartwig 
has repeated an error of old standing—that the cassowary and a 
‘angaroo are natives of Java, instead of New Guinea—a mistake 
which arose out of the circumstance that we obtained them first from 
the Dutch settlement of Batavia. Geographical blunders are not easily 
corrected. It.is hard to believe that the turkey came from Mexico, 
or the guinea-pig from Brazil. 

Dr. Hartwig gives some account of all the chief productions of the 
tropics. The giant trees, Adansonias in Africa, Wellingtonias in 
America, whose extraordinary longevity prepares the mind to believe 
almost anything about the antiquity of the earth which bears them. 

he sacred fig of the ancient capital of Ceylon, known to have been 
planted above two thousand years. The banyan’s “ pillar’d shade ;” 
and the dragon-tree, now spread over India, but originally derived 
from ‘Teneriffe, whose venerable patriarch was hardly less colossal and 
cavernous when first discovered in 1402, than when Humboldt visited 
it in 1799, or Piazzi Smyth photographed it five years ago. We wish 
we could endorse Dr. Hartwig’s statement, that India might at once 
supply us with all the cotton we require, by growing one-fifth more 
than she does now. ‘I'here are many species of cotton-plant, and it 
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will take a long conrse of unnatural selection to convert the Gossypium 
Indicum into G. Barbadense. Neither do we believe that a solitary 
traveller, penetrating the interior of Africa, and smitten with sun- 
blindness, but mercifully permitted to escape with his life, will lead to 
the immediate growth of cotton by those sable princes who have 
hitherto preferred trading in their own subjects. The change which 
has taken place in the great staple of our industry, almost within 
the memory of living man, has not been altogether beneficial to the 
working classes ; and, if it were possible to produce woollen goods 
in suflicient quantity, it might be well to return to the old ways. 
But, probably, we are all so demoralised by cotton, as to prefer fre- 
quent new and cheap articles to fewer and more costly things which 
last a life. 

Talking of tropical reptiles, Dr. Hartwig objects to the custom in 
Ceylon of retailing turtle-meat alive. It certainly looks bad; but we 
must remember that in hot countries meat soon spoils. Bruce had a 
queer story about Abyssinian beef-steaks, which was ridiculed in the 
adventures of Baron Munchausen. Probably the Cingalese regard the 
turtle as a kind of large shell-fish ; and who does not prefer his oysters 
alive? The opossums of New Guinea (Cuscus) are imported into 
the Moluccas as articles of food, with their feet tied fore and aft to a 
stick, and their mouths gagved to keep them from biting. Individuals 
have escaped, no doubt, from time t6 time, and they are now natura- 
lised in many of the islands. The account of the elephant and other 
great animals is exceedingly good. The Doctor waxes eloquent in 
contemplation of the camel, that ‘* ship of the desert,” and allows his 
enthusiasm to carry him away. He attributes its **deformity” to 
‘** more than one millennium of slavery.” The callosities on its breast 
and legs are ‘* not natural, but produced by an excess of misery 
and ill-treatment.” ‘‘ Even the stomach (of the creature) may, in 
the course of many centuries, have gradually provided itself with its 
water-cistern.” ‘This is Darwinism with a vengeance! But the 
learned author is not aware that there were pre-Adamite camels ; 
and that callosities of a similar kind occur on the fossil bones of 
Eocene mammalia. Ile rejects, on the authority of Russegger, the 
popular story of camels being slaughtered in cases of extreme neces- 
sity, for the sake of their ‘* water-cisterns ;” but he omits to say that 
these cells are only an exaggerated condition of the ‘* honey-comb ” 
stomach of our domestic cattle, and that the contained flaid is not 
simple water, but a secretion (like the saliva) used and renewed 
from day to day, so long as the animal has sullicient food, or its 
system will bear the drain upon it. With these few suggestions for 
the improvement of his world-embracing volume, we take leave of 
Dr. Hartwig, hoping to meet him again before long upon our own 
eround, 
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The Channel [slands. By Davin Tuomas Anstep, M.A., F.RS., 
and Rosert Gorpon Latuam, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations drawn by Paun J. Narrer. London: W. H. Allen and 
Co. pp. 604. 

rIYHE CONFINES OF THIS EMPIRE contain no lovelier spots 

than the beautiful little islands which supply the subject matter 

of this very handsome book. In the archipelago which lies in the 
bend of the English Channel, known as the Bay of St. Michel, the 
tourist in search of beauty and novelty may find, lying within the 
most convenient limits, such a variety of delights as cannot be found 
under the same conditions in any other part of the kingdom. ‘To 
find the cultivated charms of Devonshire (fitly called the garden of 
England) in close proximity to the rugged grandeur of the Highlands, 
and the still ruder glories of the Hebrides, the traveller must visit 
this brilliant little group of islands, of which Guernsey and Jersey are 
the best and most popularly known. A climate milder than is en- 
joyed in any other part of the kingdom; sea and sky vying in colour 
with the far-famed blue of the Mediterranean ; rich cultivation of the 
soil; and a variety of scenery such as cannot fail to gratify every taste— 
these are the attractions which they present to the ordinary visitor ; 
to the man of science they offer the additional temptations of a geolo- 
gical formation unsurpassed in interest and variety, with botanical 
and zoological treasures innumerable. Merely in the interest of the 
tourist and the invalid, therefore, it seems impossible to overrate the 
value and importance of these island gems—if the smallest, yet among 
the brightest in Great Britain’s coronet. 

Although a great deal has already been written about these islands 
in the way of histories and guide-books, we welcomed the appearance 
of this product of the joint labours of Professor Ansted and Dr. 
Latham with considerable satisfaction. The existing histories and 
guide-books have left much to be desired ; the latter being, as usual, 
crammed full of inaccuracies, and the former being, for tae “aost part, 
very contradictory of each other. Why this should be so it is not 
very difficult to understand. In the first place, these histories are 
necessarily very imperfect in their character on account of their 
modernness ; for, although the historical indicia lead the inquirer 
even farther back than the time of Duke Robert, yet none of the 
historians can boast of a date more than two hundred years old. In 
the next place it should be remembered that, from time immemorial, 
the inextinguishable jealousy which has existed between Guernsey 
and Jersey, and the political differences which separated them at the 
time of the Commonwealth, have naturally tended to give a bias to the 
statements of the local historians just as they happened to belong to 
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the one island or the other. To reconcile these discrepancies; to 
select the truth out of such a conflict of both prejudice and opinion ; 
to trace back the ancient customs of a people who are almost uncor- 
rupted and who have preserved much of their old law and their old 
language; to give a sufficient account of the scientific treasures of 
these islands and a reliable description of their present state and the 
way of life there ; to present, in a word, a complete picture of them, 
this was no easy task to undertake; but then, to be sure, great 
things were to be expected from two Fellows of the Royal Society 
(especially when they were known to have been assisted by some of 
the most enlightened persons among the inhabitants themselves), and 
consequently we opened the volume with hope in our heart and 
expectation in our eyes. Alas! we are fain to say that that hope 
has been deceived and that expectation unfulfilled) We have gone 
over this goodly book from the preface to the appendix, and we have 
found that the work which we had expected to find performed has 
yet to be done. From one end to the other we have noted—not 
singly, not even in pairs, but in flocks—crrors the most grievous and 
unpardonable. Where we expected a light to be thrown from the 
wonderful philological opportunitics which a conscientious study of 
these islands offers, we find the darkness of ignorance and the confu- 
sion of carelessness. Where we expected that a careful, scholarlike 
examination into ancient records, and a testing of these by first prin- 
ciples, would have reconciled and explained some, if not all, the dis- 
crepancies of the old historians, we find that what these authors have 
done has been simply to adopt and copy the statements of those his- 
torians, and consequently they have been guilty of perpetuating their 
mistakes. Even to specify all the counts of such an indictment as 
this would be difficult within the compass of a review ; far less shall 
we be able exhaust the whole body of proof. It will be sufficient, 
however, for our present purpose, if we point out a sufficient amount 
of error to justify the general charge, and state a few of the observa- 
tions which have occurred to us in going though this book. 
_, rhe work consists of twenty-four chapters and three appendices. 
[he twenty-four chapters are, as the preface explains, divided into 
four parts. The first part (which contains seven chapters) is by 
Professor Ansted, and is devoted to ‘a physical and descriptive 
account of the islands and their climate.” The second part (con- 
taining five chapters) is confined to natural bistory, and in this 
the Professor has sought for and obtained “ the assistance of many 
friends and acquaintances, residents, and visitors,” better acquainted 
with botany and zoology than himself. For the account of the 
geology of the islands, however (included in this part), Mr. Ansted is 
alone responsible. The third part (which is in seven chapters) is 
“On the History, Archeology, and Language of the Channel 
lands,” and “ is the exclusive work of Dr, Latham.” The fourth 
part (in five chapters), and the appendices, are by Mr. Ansted, who has 
edited the entire volume. 

In going over the first part we have noted a great many points for 
objection, and we will mention a few of them. What does Mr. Anstead 
mean by saying that, ‘* Geographically, no doubt, the Channel Islands 
belong to the Continent and to France?” To us these words convey 
no idea but that the islands are nearer to the Continent than to Eng- 
Jand, and in that sense the statement is about as true as that the West 
Indian Islands belong geographically to America, or Australia to the 
Chinese Empire. If he had said geologically we might have under- 
stood him better ; although, to be sure, such a conclusion might also 
have involved a cession of Cornwall and part of Devonshire to the 
present ruler over Normandy and Britanny. 

Some remarks which Mr. Ansted offers upon the social habits and 
agricultural abilities of the islanders, seem to us to be open to grave 
objection. In calling the islanders *‘ indifferent agriculturists” we think 
that he does them an injustice. “ Indifferent” to the cultivation of 
the soil they can hardly be held to be, when we find these islands 
covered with rich though small pastures, abundant crops, orchards 
laden with the finest fruit which the empire can produce, and gardens 
which glow every day of the year with the choicest treasures in Flora’s 
horn of plenty. But if Mr, Ansted means by the word “ indifferent ” 
that they are bad and unskilled agriculturists, then we must take leave 
to difler from him still more widely. They have not, it is true, the 
steam ploughs and harrows which are found to be so serviceable in 
the vast agrarian tracts of the Lothians, and it would be most absurd 
if, with their small fields, they were to have recourse to such complex 
and expensive machinery ; but we make bold to say that in all the 
essentials of real, sound agriculture, most of the cultivators in Guernsey 
and Jersey are not behind any cultivators in the world. They who 
can make fertile the shelves and crannies of the granite rocks, little 
platforms scarcely so big as a cottage garden, and which slope towards 
the precipice so that the foot can hardly stand upon them, and can 
cause these to produce early vegetables which appear in Covent 
Garden a fortnight or three weeks before the primeurs of Cornwall 
and Devon, scarcely deserve a sneer even from a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 7 

In the next page we find it urged as a kind of apology for the 
petty prejudices and narrow social views of the islanders, that they 
‘‘can neither be regarded properly from an English nor from a Con- 
tinental point of view,” that ‘they are, in Guernsey especially, and 
in some respects also elsewhere, singularly tenacious of their family 
ties, and apt to narrow, rather than extend, their social circle. They 
are, in a word, islanders rather than English.” Far be it from us to 
pretend to understand the whole meaning of these oracular utter- 





ances. What may be the meaning of “English,” as distinguished 
from “ Continental” points of view, we do not so much as presume to 
guess. In our simplicity, we have always thought that the term 
point of view” is fitted only for the lips of a partisan or of a diplo- 
matist, and that truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and bad, 
depend upon their own inherent characteristics, and not upon the 
‘point of view” from which they may happen to be regarded. Also, 
when Mr. Ansted makes it a charge against the islanders that they 
are ‘islanders rather than English,” we are led to ask with some 
amazement (remembering how common in the mouths of foreigners 
is the charge against us for being insular) what are the English if 
not islanders ? But when he grows more specific in his charges, and 
lays it at the doors of the Channel Islanders that they are ** apt to 
narrow, rather than extend, their social circle,” we are compelled to 
look closer into the matter, and to search elsewhere in Mr. Ansted’s 
book for some explanation of this charge—-to our own knowledge so 
utterly groundless. Nor have we to seek far for the necessary eluci- 
dation, The twenty-fourth chapter (which is by Professor Ansted) 
professes to give an account of the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants, and under the head ‘ Hospitality’? we come upon the 
following very stringent remarks : 

The higher ranks in both islands assimilate in their general habits to the 
educated classes in country and cathedral towns in England and elsewhere. 
There is, however, a perceptible difference. Cliques naturally, and perhaps 
necessarily, exist in a society where the whole private history of everybody is 
known and remembered. Owing, also, to the small number of families and the 
constant intermarriages of their members, nearly all those mixing in daily inter- 
course are cousins, more or less nearly related. Strangers cannot expect, nor 
would they perhaps always desire, to be admitted to the intimacy thus induced; 
but they are hardly prepared, at first, for the apparent neglect that isa natural, 
if not inevitable, consequence of this, and to which they are often exposed. 
They are, in fact, especially in Guernsey, admitted rather than encouraged. 
This is noticeable in the ball-room, where matters are left to take their own 
course, and English ladies have but little chance. 

At a period not very distant, society in Guernsey (to which island these re- 
marks chiefly refer) grouped itself into two divisions—one, including those families 
who prided themselves on ancient descent and landed estates, and who regarded 
themselves as the pur sang; and the other, those whose fortunes had chiefly 
been made during the late war, or in trade. The former were called sixties 
(apparently from the number of families at one time admitted within the ranks). 
the latter were the /orties. It is the fashion now to ignore these names, but the 
feelings that prompted them undoubtedly exist, and are sometimes very plainly 
expressed. The educational advantages open to the forties by their ample 
means, and fully made use of by them, have, however, effectually done away 
with any difference in manners that may formerly have been noticeable. 

The divisions of society among the natives in Jersey have been quite as much 
marked as in Guernsey, but are more political than social. They are known as 
the Laurel and Rose factions respectively. As, however, in Jersey the English 
residents form so large a proportion of the inhabitants as to make up several 
distinct societies, there is much less dependance on the islanders than in Guern- 
sey, where the English clement is extremely small in comparison, and not 
sufficient to act independently, 

A certain kind of hospitality is freely shown to strangers who bring good in- 
troductions, and visits are readily interchanged with them; but owing, no 
doubt, to the closeness of the family ties already alluded to, these visits rarely 
result in much sociability or neighbourly intercourse with those who take up 
their abode in the island fora season. In this respect, country society in Eng- 
land is decidedly superior. 

We cannot, of course, explain how far the personal experiences of 
the Professor enable him to give evidence as to the “little chance ” 
which ** English ladies” enjoy in a Guernsey ballroom; but we cannot 
help suspecting that very much of this bewailing about ‘cliques,’ 
cousins, strangers, sizties, forties, * a certain kind of hospitality,” and 
the decided superiority of English society, is rather the result of some 
partial experiences peculiar to the Professor himself, and which he did 
not enjoy during his four years of residence, rather than of a fair 
appreciation of the real state of society in the islands. Professor 
Ansted, indeed, seems to be taking his change (as the saying is) for 
some real or fancied slights which the ‘extremely small” amount of 
‘‘ the English element” represented in his person received, or imagined 
that it received, at the hands of some of his Guernsey acquaintance ; 
for we are persuaded that a more unfair, and, to say the least of it, 
inaccurate account of the manner in which hospitality is exercised in 
Guernsey could not have been given. In contradiction of what 
is here stated, we avow our belief that nowhere in the king- 
dom are the duties of hospitality better understood, or more 
frankly and intelligently exercised than in this little island. It is 
true that there are many peculiarities of their position which compel 
them to be cautious and guarded in dealing with strangers, but not 
more so than the commonest prudence requires. The cheapness of 
living, the easy attainment of many favourite luxuries, and certain 
temptations of a legal kind, have tempted to their shores that peculiar 
species of visitors who resorted to David when he betook himself to 
the Cave of Adullam, and if the good people of the islands were to 
profess their willingness to take at once to their hearts and homes every 
stranger who presented himself with decent apparel and plausible 
manners, they would incur the risk of familiarising themselves 
with a fraudulent bankrupt absconding from his creditors, or the de- 
faulting secretary of an insurance company. Provided, however, the 
stranger come properly provided with credentials, he is received not 
merely with hospitality, but with something akin to what the French 
call empressement ; the feeling evidently being one of pleasure at the 
opportunity for an interchange of thought with the inhabitant of # 
country so dear to, and yet, in some respects, so remote from them as 
England. For, instead of beihg more islanders than English, we be- 
live them to be at heart “ plus Anglais que les Anglais.” 

It is somewhat strange that even his four years’ residence in the 
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islands, has not enabled Professor Ansted to get at the truth of that 
foolish old fable about the sixties and the forties. Like most fables, it 
has a foundation of truth; but a very slender one. Many years ago, 
when the subscription ball-rooms were being built, over the Market- 
place of St. Peter Port, the committee appointed to regulate thearrange- 
ments, limited the number of subscribers to the rooms to sixty. 
Considering how small the constituency was, this seems certainly 
anything but an illiberal margin ; especially when we remember that 
the committee of Almacks, with a much larger constituency to choose 
from, was much more conservative in its principles. Large, however, 
as the limit was, it does not appear to have been sufficiently so to 
include a few grumblers (belonging, it may be, to “the English 
element”), who began to talk very loudly about the exclusiveness of 
the Guernsey gentry. This was how ‘‘thesixties ” came to be a bye- 
word with those who could not force their way into the ball-rooms. 
What the “ forties” are neither Mr. Ansted, nor any local antiquarian 
that we ever heard of can intelligibly explain. 

These are but a very few of the many objections which we could 
desire to take against the statements of Mr. Ansted, if our space per- 
mitted us. It is time, however, that we passed on to the criticisms we 
have to offer upon—that which in a Fellow of the Royal Society should 
be especially strong—his learning. } 

The spelling of the names of places is a matter of perhaps minor 
importance, but it necessarily affects our opinion of the general 
accuracy and reliability of such a work as this. In this respect we 
find Mr. Ansted so grievously deficient, that we cannot help 
regretting that he did not avail himself of some of the many com- 
petent persons, whose assistance he acknowledges in his introduction, to 
glance over his proof-sheets for him. A hasty traveller throuch a 
strange country might, perhaps, be pardoned for falling into a few 
errors 'in this respect: but we have a right to expect a stricter 
adherence to accuracy from a gentleman who prefaces his work with 
a boast, ‘* that four years’ residence seem to justify him in undertak- 
ing” the task before him. In the first place we notice that whereyer 
the name of the capital of Guernsey occurs, Professor Ansted inva- 
riably dubsit ‘St. Peter’s Port.” Surely his “ four years’ residence,” if 
not his knowledge of language, should have taught him that the proper 
name of the place is St. Peter-Port, that being the only translation pos- 
sible of the ancient title, ‘St. Pierre Port.” ‘The account of Alderney 
bristles with blunders. Fort Tourgis is miscalled “ Torgee”: Platte 
Saline is converted into ‘* Plat Saline,” in defiance of all laws of cram- 
mar; and Crabby Bay is re-named ‘“ Crabbie.” We suspect that 
much of this arises from the Professor’s want of accurate knowledge 
of French ; for many of his mistakes plainly spring from adopting the 
English corruptions of the native names. Thus he ealls Bellegrdve 
“ Belgrave,” a blunder which would have been scarcely possible if he 
had understood that the word meant—what the place itself is—a beau- 
tifulbeach. Valle he misspells ‘* Val;” evidently under the idea that 
it has something to do with vale or valley. The castle, however, stands 
upon an eminence, and has nothing whatever to do with a valley: 
and local etymologists, we believe, connect the name with “ Gall” and 
“ Wales”—meaning the land of the stranger. Moreover, it is certain 
that in old island documents (which Professor Ansted mieht, no 
doubt, have readily referred to) the district is called ‘* Wallia” and 
“ Guallia,” and has never been known, except by ignorant guide-book 
compilers and cartographers, as ‘‘ Le Val.” It is also a mistake to 
follow the common fashion of calling the beautiful little bay of Moulin 
Luet by the name of Moulin Huet. ‘Uhe latter is an English corrup- 
tion; just as ‘* Petit Port” is a corruption of Petite Porte, and “ Saint’s 
Bay” of La Baie de Seing, or Saink, as it is spelt in a document 
temp. Edward II. This name has, indeed, nothing whatever to do 
with either saints or sinners, but with the seine net used by fishermen 
in their trade, Of course, in the mere guide-books to the island (and 
all these books without exception have helped to set Professor Anstec| 
the example of error) such slips are of minor importance; but we 
have a right to expect better things from a work having such a pre- 
tenee and appearance of authority as this, especially when it contains 
such an elaborate disquisition on the early history and language of 
the islands as that which Dr. Latham has contributed. ¥ 

What makes the matter worse is, that when the Professor has at- 
tempted to display a little philological lore by tracing the derivation 
of these names, he is often singularly unfortunate. ‘Thus, when he 
refers to the little rock in Serk, called Tintageu (and not Tintageux, 
as the Professor has it) he points out, rightly enough, that the word 
is identical with Tintazcl, on the Cornish coast. So it is, and the w 
and 7 are convertible, but not if you tack on a final x, as Professor 
Ansted very unnecessarily insists upon doing. In the very same note 
(page 80) he declares that the word “ Huet,” in Moulin Huet, is 
Celtic. It may be so; but the correct name, as we have before 
stated, is Mou!m Luet. In a note at page 48, he states that “* Moye” 
1s old French—moce, a mass of stones. ‘Chis we doubt; but we are 
persuaded that when the Professor was in search of Celtic derivations 
he might have made a much happier guess if he had hit upon the 
Welsh word “ moel,” so commonly applied to hills whose summits 
are bare of trees. Again, at page 100, he roundly aflirms, in a note, 
that L’Etae is identical with Je Tas, the heap; evidently quite un- 
aware that the ancient mode of spelling the word was Testac. His 
British ear may have failed to detect the difference of accent between 
Petae and le tas, but. surely, he ought not to have overlooked the fact 
that all round the Scottish coast, and also in Norway and Sweden, 
similar rocks are known by the name of Stack. Here, indeed, is a 
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word of purely Scandinavian origin, and it is valuable as a scintilla of 
evidence towards establishing the presence, at some remote period, of 
Norsemen in these islands. But the grandest triumph of the 
Professor’s philological acumen is reserved for his masterly derivation 
of the De Saumaréz or Samarés family from sur-les-marais, ‘* on the 
marshes,” which he calls with some complacency ‘ the evident 
derivation of this family name.” Now it happens unfortunately for 
this derivation that the way of spelling this name in the times of 
Henry II. and Edward I. was “‘ De Salinellis,” and afterwards ‘* De 
Sausmarez,” Latinised into “ De Salsomarisco.” We could go on for 
some time cataloguing similar blunders. Hatenaie is vulgarised into 
Haut-nez; Chapelle és Mauve is given Chapelle Mauve; Port de la 
jument is converted into Port la jument; and Moie du mouton into 
Moie de Mouton. False concords abound everywhere, and betray 
gross ignorance of the French, such as ‘plat rocque” and ‘* plat 
saline ;” and a name so well known in Guernsey as De Havilland 
ought not to have been spelt * Haviland.” With this accumulation 
of error before us we are almost surprised that the Professor has not 
adopted some of the more obvious corruptions of his Anglo-Saxon 
fellow-residents in the islands, who dignify ‘* Hogue la pierre ” by 
the title of “the hugly pier,” and pleasantly transmogrify La 
Charrotterie into ‘‘ the Cherry Tree.” 

The chapters relating to Natural History might be expected 
to be perfect, coming as they do from the pen of a Professor 
of the Natural Sciences: and, as Mr. Ansted acknowledges having 
received valuable aid from several island naturalists of reputa- 
tion, his facts are, no doubt, for the most part, reliable. We 
note, however, that he speaks of the narcissus, daffodil, and snow- 
drop as indigenous; whereas they are, in fact, as little so as the 
celebrated Guernsey lily itself. In classing the Mustela Vulgaris, or 
common weasel, among the Guernsey mammals, he is surely guilty of a 
mistake. The Mustela Erminea, or stoat, exists indeed in that island, 
and is the only one of the tribe to be found there. Again, he speaks 
of the fox as being “ found in Jersey,” omitting to mention that it is 
an introduced species. In the list of fishes he gives some of the local 
names; but here he falls into some grievous blunders. The Labrus 
maculatus (known in England as the Wrasse), is called “ vras” in 
the Channel islands, not Vraic, and it is the common sea-bream 
(Pagellus centrodontus) which is called Sarde, and not the much rarer 
Spanish bream (P. erythrinus). ‘These are really but a few of the 
mistakes which we have noted in Professor Ansted’s portion of the 
work. 

On turning to Dr. Latham’s part we find that he is only less a 
sinner than his coadjutor because he has covered less space. Due 
allowance, however, having been made for that, his liability to blame 
is in strict proportion. In compiling his historical chapters, he has 
evidently relied upon former historians, for he has adopted even their 
mistakes, In the sixteenth chapter (which treats of the history of 
the islands during the reigns of the Stuarts—a most important epoch) 
it is clear that he has followed Duncan blindly. Duncan, being un- 
aware that the were two Cartarets, governors of Jersey, a Sir Philip 
and a Sir George, falls into the most absurd complications respecting 
them and their acts, constantly attributing to the one what really 
belonged to the other. In this, Dr. Latham has exactly copied him, 
adopting every one of his errors. Let us recommend him, if ever 
this volume should be likely to attain the honours of a second edition, 
to devote a short time to the perusal of Durell’s edition of Falle, 
Dr. Hoskins’s account of Charles the Second’s visit to the Channel 
Islands, Mr. Tupper’s ‘‘ Chronicles of Castle Cornet,” and Le 
Quesne’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of Jersey.” 

Considering his pretensions as a philologist, Dr. Latham’s know- 
ledve of Norman French does not appear to be anything like so com- 
plete as we should have expected. ‘This is so frequently apparent as 
to render evidence almost unnecessary ; but as we do not care to 
prefer a charge without offering some proof in support of it, we will 
refer to the quotation of the Jersey dialect from the Almanach du 
Constitutionelle, 1840, and the translation of the same into common 
French. One passage runs: 

Mais d’pis qu’ acheteurre nos Messieurs d’Zétats, 
Baillent tant de leur goule, et font tant d’embarras, 
FE qu’ nos savans Ministres, ov tout lus zesprit, 

Ne disent quasi ren sur les lois de Géri, 

Et qui laissent tout couore, comme ava le russ’ 

In translating this not very difficult passage, Dr. Latham evidently 
finds the last line an insurmountable stumbling-block, for he renders 
it— 

Et qui laissent tout croire comme . . « 
giving up the “ava le russé” as quite untranslatable. If, however, 
he had consulted even such a modern dictionary as Boyer’s, he would 
have discovered that ‘‘ aval” means ‘*down, downwards,” and “ russé” 
is evidently ‘“ruisseau.” ‘The whole line plainly then reads, ‘* They 
let all run as it were down a rivulet.” 

Dr. Latham’s part of the work is quite as conspicuous as Mr. An- 
sted’s for the frequent instances of confusion and blundering. At 
pages 322 and 323, he speaks of the same saint as St. Roman and 
St. Romard. He confounds St. Maglorius with St. Malo. He gives 
“quilus” for “quibus;” ‘“Franus” for ‘ Francis;” ** Veux 
Poitiers” for “ Vieux Poitiers;” and * Mont de St. Michael” for 
“ Mont St. Michael ”°—but these may possibly be misprints. 

Great, however, and numerous as are the sins of omission and com- 
mission discoverable in the portions to which we have already referred, 
they sink into insignificance beside the mass of error and misconcep- 
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tion presented by Chapter X XIII., headed * Constitution and Laws.” 
To understand a code of laws founded upon principles so different 
from those whereby Englishmen are governed, as those which are 
enshrined in ** Le Grand Coustumier,” requires not only special pre- 
paration in the way of studying the subject, but also a mind trained 
to some extent, in the investigation of legal principles. That 
Mr. Ansted enjoys neither of these advantages is, perhaps, rather his 
misfortune than his fault; but it was therefore all the more incum- 
bent upon him to scrupulously avoid writing upon a subject which he 
did not and could not comprehend. We cannot, of course, enter fully 
into this part of the question, nor would our readers thank us for 
boring them with recondite and intricate points of old Norman law. 
The subject is, moreover, too grave and to vast to be disposed of by 
a paragraph at the end of an article. We must content ourselves 
therefore, with appealing to the island jurists to declare whether 
Mr, Ansted’s so-called description of their ‘‘ Constitution and Laws” 
is not an incongruous mass of confusion and error from the beginning 
tothe end. In the short space of twenty-seven pages he has con- 
trived to demonstrate in the most perfect manner that ever came 
witbin our notice, how much a man may not know of a subject upon 
which he is pretending to enlighten the world. 

After so much fault-finding, it is quite delightful to be able to 
award a little cordial and merited praise, as we do most unreservedly 
to the gentlemen who have been engaged in illustrating and bringing 
out this book. ‘The publishers have done everything for this very 
poor book that richly-toned, hot-pressed paper, beautiful typography, 
and handsome binding could do for the best and wisest production of 
the human mind. ‘lhe admirable drawings by Mr. Naftel (who is a 
native Guernseyman) confirm that title to take rank as a landscape 
and sea-scape artist of very high position which his water and oil 
paintings have already given him. Educated in a country where the 
scenery approaches near to the confines of fairyland, and where the 
richness of colour, in sea and sky, rock and vegetation, is almost 
tropical, Mr. Naftel has profited by the advantages which he has 
enjoyed by making himself, in a manner, a poet of colour. It is in 
the Channel Islands only that we inhabitants of these cold northern 
climes can approach to a conception of the meaning of that eloquent 
traveller in the Lebanon, who described a sunset there as “* A Parlia- 
ment composed of ten myriads of clouds, assembled to debate what 
colours they should wear.” Those drawings, also, which have been 
contributed by the pencil of Mr. Le Lievre (a Guernsey amateur 
of rare merit) deserve very great praise. The transference to wood 
of some of these drawings (and the volume is enriched with about 
fifty of them) might, perhaps, have been bettered, and we would have 
wished that they had been occasionally inserted in that part of the 
text which bears some reference to the subjects of them; but they 
are undoubtedly the redeeming features of the book, and our only 
regret is that they should have been, as we think, wasted upon such a 
weak and faulty production. 


LORD STANHOPE’S MISCELLANIES. 


Miscellanies ; Collected and Edited by Eart. STANHOPE. 
John Murray. pp. 1238. 


A MORE INTERESTING COLLECTION of Miscellaneous 
Jk Papers has seldom been made public than that which Lord 
Stanhope puts forward in this extremely modest little volume—modest 
alike in its dimensions and for the manner in which its editor has 
subordinated himself to the matter which he desired to put forward. 
It is simply a collection of interesting papers and letters, all written 
by remarkable men (men whose influence has been felt upon the 
affairs of the age in which they lived), and which came into the hands 
of Lord Stanhope while he was engaged in literary researches neces- 
sary to his ‘Life of Pitt.” Although these papers were not 
sufficiently germane to the matter then in hand to be introduced into 
the memoir of the great Minister, and although they have not any 
kind of connection or coherence beyond the fact that they are all worth 
preserving, Lord Stanhope has judged (and in our opinion rightly), 
that they might fitly be printed together in a volume, bearing some 
such a title as ‘‘ Miscellanies.” 

Our remarks upon these documents must necessarily be as discon- 
nected as they themselves are. We pass over the letters of Mr. Pitt 
to the Duke of Rutland, Lord Westmoreland, and Lord Fitzwilliam 
upon Irish affairs, as scarcely likely to be of much public interest at 
this time. Next come three important letters from Mr. Pitt to Lord 
Harrowby, the great point of which is that they establish the fact 
that it was Mr. Pitt who first conceived and directed that seizure of 
Spanish treasure ships, en route from the West Indies, which caused 
Spain to declare war in 1804. ‘I'he correspondence of Mr. Pitt with 
his private secretaries, Sir W. Farquhar and Mr. W. D. Adams tends 
to show his private character in an amiable light. Mr. Adams, in a 
memorandum which prefaces these letters testifies of him that ‘ the 
milder virtues of his delightful disposition, and his unvarying kind- 
ness of heart, much endeared him to all those who knew him well, 
and inspired them with the warmest feelings of attachment.” Mr. 
Adams died only in June last, so that we have had with the past 
year a man living among us who was once in daily official communi- 
cation with Mr. Pitt. In January, 1806, Mr. Adams wrote to a 
friend, Mr. T. P. Courtenay, the following circumstantial account of 
Mr. Pitt's last moments : 
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I can hardly yet bring myself to believe that it was true, though everything 
in this wretched, melancholy house but too surely impresses it upon my mind, 
He received the tidings of the approaching event with that firmness which was 
natural to him, and passed an hour with the Bishop of Lincoln in prayer, and 
in such directions about his worldly affairs as he thought necessary. He wished 
to have committed these to writing, but his strength was not sufficient. He, 
therefore, dictated what he had to say to the Bishop, and signed the paper. His 
solicitude seemed to be to have procured a provision for the Stanhopes and for 
the payment of his own debts—both of which, I should suppose, for the credit 
of Parliament and ofthe, country, would be immediately done. 

After this exertion, which was Wednesday morning, I do not find that he 
knew anything, except at little intervals, in one of which he saw Lady Hestor 
Stanhope, blessed her, and took his last leave of her. All the rest was inco. 
herence. He talked a great deal about the affairs in Germany—asked why they 
did not fight ?—said he would despatch a messenger—inquired which way the 
wind was, for him to sail. Sometimes he mentioned Lady Hester—called her a 
good soul. ‘I know she loves me.” Then he would begin to pray—which, 
perhaps, was during a momentary return of reason—and then he would fancy 
himself in the House of Commons, and cry ‘“‘ Hear, hear, hear!”—and once he 
said, ‘‘ I am better—I shall not die yet.” 

But I will not proceed farther with this dreadful recital. The delirium, | 
suppose, proceeded from the excess of fever, for his pulse latterly was too quick 
to becounted. About an hour before his death he seemed to be in a sleep, from 
which he never woke again ; and they only knew that it was over by his having 
ceased to breathe. 


We pass on to a memorandum by Mr. Burke, on his claims upon 
the substantial gratitude of the Crown and public. Asa specimen of 
pleading of this kind, and of the self-delusion which can persuade a 
man that he has been patriotic when he has only been a partisan, it is 
inimitable. Lord Stanhope tells us, that when it was shown to Lord 
Macaulay, the veteran Whig remarked, grimly enough, that it was 
‘interesting and very characteristic.” 


Mr. Burke understands that Mr. Pitt is so obliging as to think that his 
humble industry in his thirty years’ service may without impropriety be recoin- 
mended to his Majesty’s gracious consideration. 

Mr. Burke has never asked for anything, nor suggested any reward. It never 
did become him, nor does it now become him, to suppose that he has any merit 
to entitle him to the particular favour of the Crown or of the public. He is 
sensible that he has done nothing beyond his strict duty. 

But if he is permitted to compare his endeavours and rewards, not with the 
standard of his duty, but with contemporary examples, he would submit the 
following matters to judges more impartial than he can be in his own case. 

Inthe year 1782 Lord Rockingham was Minister. Mr. Burke’s connections 
with that noble person were of the closest kind. About that time, or a little 
before, Mr. Burke was deeply concerned in a great variety of affairs, and was 
supposed to be of some use, both in producing good and in averting evil. At 
that period this was pretty generally acknowledged by all parties. Mr. Burke 
believes it to be in the memory of many that a surprise was expressed that a 
provision for him had not been recommended by his particular friends and oldest 
connections, when so much was done by them for absolute strangers. 

The fact is, that for the general accommodation in forming what was called an 
administration upon a broad bottom, Mr. Burke did cheerfully postpone every 
pretension of his, whether grounded on connection or service. He privately 
forwarded, and he publicly defended, a permanent provision for Colonel Barré 
and Mr. Dunning. Beside’s Colonel Barré’s office in possession (as good as Mr. 
Burke’s), that gentleman obtained a pension of 3000/. a year. Mr. Dunning 
obtained a peerage with the duchy for life, made up by a pension to 4000/. 
a year, although he was possessed of a very ample fortune. 

Mr. Burke never did solicit the Pay Office. It was offered to him. He held 
it in all about a year, under two administrations. It is the only place he ever 
held. During the time he held it, amongst the multiplicity of his other occu- 
pations, he employed himself with pains, not easily described, to form a new 
constitution for that office, and to carry a Bill for that purpose through the 
House of Commons. He flatters himself that, in that Bill, useful regulations 
were made; and savings of some importance with regard to public money ensued 
in consequence of them. 

Mr. Burke certainly does not mean to compare his abilities with those of the 
two gentlemen he alludes to. It is allowed to a man to speak of his industry. 
As for real labour in mind and body, he had even then—that is, so long ago as 
1782—worked more in any three months than they had done in their whole lives. 
Lord Ashburton’s professional industry is put out of the question; it was 
private ; it had no relation to the State, and that kind of toil (whatever its value 
may be) rewards itself very sufficiently. 

The arrangement for these two gentlemen was made twelve years ago. Dur- 
ing the twelve, Mr. Burke’s exertions have continued—in what we way, or with 
what merit in any of the particulars, itis not for him to judge. It is certain that, 
notwithstanding his very advanced age, his industry has not been relaxed in any 
course in which such small abilities as his could possibly employ it. During 
that period his circumstances have not been improved. Many expenses, more 
easily felt than calculated, are necessarily attendant on such exertions as bis. 
A total neglect of a man’s private affairs is likewie the inevitable consequence ot 
occupations that engross the whole man. Mr. Barré came into Parliament in 
1763, and had his settlement in 1782. Mr. Dunning came into Parliament later 
than Mr. Burke, and had his at the same time with Mr. Barré. Mr. Burke 
came in at the end of 1765—near thirty years ago. Many since then have been 
raised to honours and emoluments, whose labours have not been greater. 

Lord Auckland is another instance. His figure in Parliament was never con- 
siderable. It may not be perfectly good policy to consider no services as of any 
high estimation except those done in office. Perhaps the most essential are 
those done in the House of Commons; and rank there (though not a thing 
to be exactly defined) ought to stand as high as rank that is official. It is not 
meant in the least to depreciate Lord Auckland’s talents or services. Both are 
respectable. The services, however, received some part of their recompense a5 
they were performed. Almost ever since he came into Parliament he has been 
in lucrative situations. He has something in present possession not con- 
temptible. He has something secured. [He has a peerage; and all this in the 
prime and vigour of his life. Mr. Burke does not conceive that whatever his 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to do for Mr. Burke in the present temper of 
the public mind would be more unpopular or ill received in the nation than 
what has been done for any of those gentlemen. 


Mr. Burke was undoubtedly avery clever man, and this document 


is a convincing proof that he was by no means deficient in the art of 


blowing his own trumpet. 
The next document which arrests our attention is a letter by 
Robert Peel to Lord Harrowby, on the dilemma in which the House 
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of Lords was placed by the threat of Ministers to create new Peers, 
in order to make them pass the Reform Bill. ‘The letter is dated 
February, 1832, and is as fine a specimen of the subtle plausibility of 
argument, which was the principle weapon of that most pliable of 
statesmen, that could well be imagined : 


] assume with you that the Ministers have the power of carrying the Bill, or to 
speak more correctly, have the power of making any number of Peers which 
they may deem necessary to carry the Bill. Shall the necessity of a fresh 
creation for such an object be averted by acquiescence on the part of the present 
House of Lords in the second reading of the Bill ? 

If the Bill were the whole question, and if, the Bill being passed, I could 
blot out the memory of all that had preceded and all that had accompanied its 
passing, I should perhaps answer that question in the affirmative. The whole 
question being res tntegra, and the passing of the Bill being assumed to be 
inevitable, 1 would rather see a graceful concession to necessity by the present 
House of Peers, than that recourse should be had to a proceeding unconstitu- 
tional in its origin, and in its consequences full of permanent irremediable 
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evil. 

But can the House of Peers now make a graceful concession? Public im- 
pression —the impression of the vulgar, that is, of the vast mass of mankind, of 
the highest as well as the lowest station, cannot be disregarded in politics; and 
will not that public and that vulgar argue, ‘‘ The House of Lords has yielded not 
from conviction—not from some overpowering necessity ; but so far as we can 
judge, from the menace of a fresh creation”? I assure you that my great 
object in public life for the last six months has been to vindicate the authority 
and maiatain the character of the House of Lords. 1 think ¢hat is the institu- 
tion most exposed to danger from the short-sighted folly of the times; and also 
the institution which, if it remain erect in character, is most likely to serve 
as a rallying point for the returning good sense and moderation of the 
country. 

Now [ doubt whether the House of Lords will not lose more of character 
and authority by yielding against its conviction on the second reading of the 
Bill of Reform, than by compelling the Government to resort to a coup d'état, 
and to carry the Bill by afresh creation, I admit it is a very disputable 
question, and that very powerful arguments may be adduced in support of the 
opposite conclusion. . . . 

Now this is the principle on which, if I were a Peer, I should vote against the 
second reading of the Reform Bill. I would make the Ministers incur the 
odium of the act which they menace, and the responsibility which will attach 
to it at the bar of a future, and a better judging public. I would trust that the 
example set by this House of Lords would tell with effect, not immediately, 
but ultimately, even upon the new Peers, the instruments of its present 
degradation. 

Mine is a melancholy view, as it excludes the prospect of success : it excludes, 
participation in the crime, and gives to the present House of Lords the honour 
of determined, though fruitless, resistance. 

Ne non procumbat honesté 
Respicit ; heec etiam cura cadentis erat. 

But perhaps the most interesting document of all is the letters of 
Sir Robert Peel to Lord Stanhope himself, in which he complies with 
the request of the latter to criticise freely the latter’s estimate of the 
character of Sir Robert Walpole. ‘The other Sir Robert defends his 
predecessor with a spirit and ingenuity which prove that if he had not 
been destined to be Prime Minister of England he might have been a 
very successful and popular contributor to the Times. We regret that 
we can only quote a portion of this : 


Ihave no doubt that in the general tenor of his speeches he accommodated 
himself to the audience which it was his business to convince. He depreciated 
to his sons the flowing harangues of Pitt, Lyttelton, and Pulteney; and said 
to them that when he had answered Sir John Barnard and Lord Polwarth he 
considered that he had concluded the debate. 

I presume he found the addresses of Sir John and Lord Polwarth more 
effective on their side the question than more classical and elaborate harangues. 
The truth is, that so far as the great majority of the audience was concerned, 
he had blocks to cut, and he chose a fitter instrument than a razor to cut them 
with. ‘* They thought of dining ;” and he first convinced, and then dined with 
them; and in those days no doubt the dinner was a powerful instrument in 
facilitating the conviction of country gentlemen. 

You draw a parallel between the characters of Strafford and Walpole, mani- 
festly, and, I think, in an undue degrse, to the advantage of Strafford, 

No doubt there is much more of romantic interest in the history of Strafford 
than of Walpole. The personal qualities of Strafford would probably have 
made him, under any circumstances, stand out in bolder relief; but it appears 
to me that in estimating the character and the actions of the two men, vou 
overlook the marked difference of the times in which they lived, and of the 
circumstances in which they acted. 

You speak, by way of contrast with Walpole, of the heroic contempt of 
danger manifested by Strafford; of his unconquerable courage in death; of the 
firmness with which he executed his designs; nay, you have even some admi- 
tation to spare for his bold aggressions on the Constitution. 

But surely Walpole was a brave man. Surely that man who witbstood for 
twenty years, and maintained his power against the attacks of such formidable 
Opponents as those who were arrayed against him; who never once quailed 
before an antagonist ; who, when conquered, retired fighting alone, with his 
face towards his enemies—with all his wounds, like the Roman soldier’s, adverso 
Jronte—surely he must have had courage, and resolution, and contempt of 
danger, which, had circumstances required the romantic exercise of such 
pyre _ have shone forth with the same lustre which gilded the decline 
of Strafford. 


As a parallel to this (and a very remarkable one too) we have the 
criticism of the Duke of Wellington upon a passage which Lord 
Stanhope submitted to him, which was intended to be inserted in the 
“History of England” by the latter, and in which an expression of 
opinion was attributed to the Duke of Wellington, to the effect that 
he thought the presence of Napoleon on the field of battle was equal 
to a reinforcement of 40,000 men. ‘The Duke replies with an elabo- 


Tate comparative dissection of the character of Marlborough and 
Napoleon ; and while he denies the exact terms attributed to him by 
his correspondent, he admits that what he did say was that “ Napo- 
leon’s presence in the field was equal to 40,000 men in the balance” 
—somewhat a different expression to that which was imputed to him. 
Upon this he himself comments : 
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This a very loose way of talking; but the idea is a very different one from 
that of his presence at a battle being equal to a reinforcement of 40,000 
men. 

[il explain my meaning. 

1. Napoleon was a grand homme de guerre, possibly the greatest that ever 
appeared at the head of a French army. 

2. He was the sovereign of the country as well as the military chief of the 
army. That country was constituted upon a military basis. All its institutions 
were framed for the purpose of forming and maintaining its armies with a view 
to conquest. All the offices and rewards of the State were reserved in the first 
instance exclusively for the army. An officer, even a private soldier, of the 
army might look to the sovereignty of a kingdom as the reward for his services. 
It is obvious that the presence of the sovereign with an army so constituted 
must greatly excite their exertions. 

3. It was quite certain that all the resources of the French State, civil, poli- 
tical, financial, as well as military, were turned towards the seat of the opera- 
tions which Napoleon himself should direct. 

4, Every sovereign in command of an army enjoys advantages against him 
who exercises only a delegated power, and who acts under orders and responsi- 
bilities. But Napoleon enjoyed more advantages of this description than any 
other sovereign that ever appeared. His presence, as stated by me more than 
once, was likely not only to give to the French army all the advantages above 
detailed, but to put an end to all the jealousies of the French Marshals and their 
counter-action of each other, whether founded upon bad principles and passions, 
or their fair differences of opinion. ‘The French army thus had a unity of 
action. 

These four considerations induced me to say generally that his presence ought 
to be considered as 40,000 men inthe scale. But the idea is obviously very 
loose, as must be seen by a momeat’s reflection. 

The little volume is brought to a conclusion by some curious little 
scraps of poetry, varying from a valentine by Lord Macaulay to Lord 
Stanhope’s little daughter, to some epigrams by Prince Charlie 
(of °45). If the latter had not been of royal origin we should have 
thought them somewhat silly ; though we can readily understand the 
feelings with which a princedomless prince would pen in doggrel 
rhymes— 

I hate all kings and the thrones they sit on, 
From the King of France to the Caliph of britain. 

Last of all come some letters between Sir Robert Peel and his friends, 
for the most part clearing up moot points of scholarship or anti- 
quarian lore. Sir Robert was notoriously a very highly cultivated 
man, and he wished to pass fer a very learned one. He airs his 
store of learning, in these ephemeral letters, with the complacency of 
an Oxford Fellow who quotes ‘Trebellius Pollio, and Lampridius over 
the old port. 


ESSAYS FOR THE AGE, 

Driftwood, Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves. By the Rev. Joun Cummine, 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. 
2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1863. pp. 661. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the Author 
of the ‘Recreations of a Country Parson.” London: Varker, 
Son and Bourn. 1862. pp. 391. 

\ E TAKE IT TO BE in some measure a wholesome sign of the 

times, that the publications still issued with periodical 

frequency by Dr. Cumming, do not, as did their predecessors for the 
most part, attain to the doubtful honours of second, third, fourth, and 
even tenth editions. In one respect, Dr. Cumming may be said to 
have staked his authority as a prophet on a cast, or at least on two or 
three casts, and lost them all. The Russian war, according to his 
theory,—we take only one of his latest prophetical failures—fore- 
shadowed at least half a dozen memorable events, of which, perhaps, 
the most important was the end of the world. His admirers and disciples 
waited in anxious credulity for the fulfilment of some of these dread 
announcements, but the world wagged on its way as sadly, if not as 
soberly, as usual, only that Dr. Cumming was more or less completely 
dismounted from the high seat which he had previously held in 
the realms of prophecy. He has since, indeed, endeavoured to 
recover his prestige by threatening that the world must come to an 
end in the year 1867, or that otherwise it will contravene the plainest 
statements of revelation. But as is the case with all modern prophets 
(Biblical or racing) it is as difficult to keep a reputation as to gain it. 
A lucky guess may elevate the would-be seer into a post of delightful 
eminence, but a score of unlucky prophecies pitted against a single 
successful one will almost xs certainly and deservedly rank him with 
that class of persons who have no other claim over their fellow 
mortals than such as accrues from the possession of an unusual 
amount of impudence. 

In the volumes before us, Dr. Cumming, for the nonce, almost entirely 
discards prophecy. ‘That trick has been tricd too often and too lately 
to be again successful. But the Doctor has no new weapon in his 
armoury to flash before the eyes of an admiring and uncritical 
audience. His only device is now that weary, stale, and unprotitable 
one to abuse the Pope and Roman Catholicism, This he does ad 
nauseam in both the volumes before us, but more especially in the 
second, where at Icast two-thirds of the pages are occupied with 
diatribes against the Pope, Antonelli, Wiseman, &c. &e. One is 
almost inclined to wonder—could anything cause wonder in this gene- 
ration—where the palates are to be found which can feed on garbage 
of this kind. England is not «juite made up of persons of the stamp) of 
Marylebone vestrymen ; and we defy any ordinary reader to get one 
useful fact or hint throughout the six hundred and odd pages before 
us. 

But putting aside the fact that Dr. Cumming delights to indalze in 
coarse and rancorous abuse of the religion of bis Roman Catholic 
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countrymen, it may, perhaps, be well to consider on what his popu- 
larity was or is—ifit be not a thing of the past—based. We will not 
do any large number of Englishmen or women the injustice to suppose 
that mere abuse of the Roman Catholic religion is all that is needed 
to make the fortune of the abuser. Dr. Cumming must have some 
other attractive power for his readers than that gained by his real or 
pretended belief that every priest is a licentious hypocrite, and every 
nunnery more or less astye of sensualism. Judging from the volumes 
before us, we think we have, in some measure, found out the secret 
of that attractive power. ‘here are in the world, and especially in 
this country, a vast number of common-place persons holding stereo- 
typed creeds, and it is for these that Dr. Cumming writes. 

All the dogmata of the middle-class Paterfamilias, who is, or ought to 
be, a vestryman, may be found in the pages before us. Lord Palmerston 
is the greatest statesman in the world, Englandis the greatest nation in 
the world, and if all other nations were exactly like her in every parti- 
cular, the world would have reached its millennium. ‘The Times is 
the greatest newspaper in the world (which indeed, in one sense, per- 
haps it is), and the other daily London papers are the next greatest. “It 
is no piece of extravagance,” says Dr. Cumming, with unction almost 
blasphemous, “‘ to say that were the Apostle Paul living in the nine- 
teenth century, he would, in order to fulfil his mission, accept, if 
offered, the throne of a first-class daily newspaper :” (Vol. I. p. 11.) 
Of course Lord Shaftesbury is Dr. Cumming’s model man: “* Take 
Lord Shaftesbury as he is, and we have not seen, and are not likely 
to see, his superior in all those excellencies which live in the memo- 
ries and are fragrant to the hearts of the worthiest part of our popu- 
lation. His disinterested benevolence that never tires—his self- 
sacrifice, weightier and more precious than donations of thousands,” 
&e. &e. This is something on a par with the taste which elsewhere 
(Vol. I. p. 4), ina funeral oration or effusion on Prince Albert, pro- 
nounces the sorry pun that “ his Royal Highness has gone up higher.” 
Our readers must not mistake us. We do not, for one moment, 
mean to say that if a man be a thorough believer in the Times, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Revivals, &c., he must forfeit his claim to 
goodness. We, for our part, should certainly not think the better of 
him for his creed ; nor suppose that he was thus specially entitled to 
express his dissent from every religion and form of government which 
his narrow mind could not understand. If, however, he expressed this 
dissent modestly ; if he had a sigh for the supposed errors of his 
fellow-mortals, instead of a fierce denunciation: if he could believe 
them to be sincere even as he himself is sincere, without classing them 
altogether as sensualists and hypocrites, we, for our part, could easily 
pass him by without rebuke. But this is not the case with the author 
of the volumes before us. ‘Those who think not with himself are out 
of the arena of salvation. His own petty, narrow groove must be the 
measure by which millions of his fellow-citizens must rise and fall. 

We open the second volume almost at haphazard, and we read : 

The doctrines, too, of the Romish Church are amazingly agreeable to flesh 
and blood. A feast fit for an alderman one day is atoned for by a fast which 
admits all the delicacies of the fishmonger that are in season, and excludes only 
mutton chops and beef steaks. The Cardinai’s own fast at Dundalk, not very 
long ago, excelled the richest feasts of the most luxurious of the Roman 
Emperors, Indulgence in sins of the flesh is expiated by wearing haircloth 
skirts and girdles, set with thorns, and everybody knows it is much easier to 
mortify the flesh than the lusts of the flesh. A dear old father is always 
ready to absolve at Farm-street the sins of Regent-street, thus enabling the 
penitent to start afresh with a clean bill of health, and run up a new score 
against next Lent. It is a most convenient religion this Romish system. The 
priest relieves his penitent of ail responsibility, guarantees his everlasting wel- 
fare in spite of all peccadillos, and engages to arrange for him with St. Peter 
at the gates of heaven. It combines assurance of ali the joys of heaven, while 
it connives at all the sensual enjoyments of earth. 

Its ceremonial is most stringent, while its morality is conveniently lax. Out- 
ward obedience is rigidly exacted, while inward purity is undervalued or 
ignored. The creed is lengthened prodigiously, and the decalogue is correspon- 
dently curtailed. The Sacraments are turned into a splendid necromancy, and 
meretricious but captivating drapery takes the place of true holiness of nature. 

We read on a little further and we find : 

Romanism deserves the third place of dignity or precedence in the family. 
It is a combination of the name and sanctions of the Christian faith with all the 
palatable prescriptions of Paganism, Judaism, and corrupt human nature. Its 
reign is a marvel, whether we regard its area or its duration. It seems, how- 
ever, giving way over all Europe. The Pope, it appears, from the latest accounts, 
had put on bis armour ready to do battle with Garibaldi for the Legations. But 
erysipelas fastened on his leg, and fever on his brain, just in time to give the 
crazy old Perugino an excuse for retiring from an encounter with the brave 
Garibaldi. A Christian bishop charging at the head of a battalion is rather a 
queer development. But as the Church has often used what she heartily sanc- 


tions—carnal weapons—it is only having recourse to her best armoury in her 
last extremity. 


Jesuitism is the intensest development of Rome. It is the very flower and 
perfume of it—its pioneer, its protector, its pleader, its decus et tutamen. 
Gavazzi has undertaken Ignatius Loyola, as Garibaldi has taken under his care 
Pio Nono. We wish both a complete success. 

Puseyism is the Anglican faith transplanted into Roman soil, and watered 
with holy water, and cultivated by Anglican presbyters in the guise of priests. 
It is a pity to see so fine a plant, indigenous to England, transplanted to an air, 
an earth, and cultivation where, feeling itself an exotic, it droops and dies. 

Dr. Cumming, too, does not content himself with generalities, 
He couples Cardinal Antonelli and Palmer the murderer together 
(Vol. I. p. 215). He repeats the exploded untruth that the Cardinal 
is ‘sprung from the very humblest ranks,” and adds the information 
that he ‘is in no sense a scholar, nor even a decent theologian.” 
We very much doubt whether Dr. Cumming himself, who talks of 
Demosthenes’s oration pro corona, who quotes the same line of Terence 
in the same volume in two different ways; who confuses Persius and 





Propertius together, and who cannot quote one of the commonest 
lines of Virgil or Horace without a blunder, is ‘tin any sense 4 
scholar,” or even likely to be “a decent theologian ;” and yet he can 
perorate against the Essayists and Reviewers, and Dr. Colenso. 

Here is Dr. Cumming’s opinion of the notorious essays : 

We have read Dr. Colenso and the Essays in question carefully and fairly, 
with the strongest desire to do justice to the writers, and to appreciate the 
merits of what they have written, and we have arrived at the secret of the 
excitement they have created. They are not eloquent—they are not argumen- 
tative—they are rarely subtle—as critics they are not honest—they do not 
evince profound thought or elaborate research, The daring and reckless 
audacity with which they assail the very foundations of Christianity in con- 
nection with their office as professors in our Universities and clergymen of the 
Church of England, alone explains and justifies the excitement which they have 
originated. Had they been laymen, like Tom Paine, or Voltaire, or Rousseau, 
their productions would barely have commanded a publisher, and assuredly 
would have raised up no antagonist of mark, much less have disturbed theslumbers 
of the episcopacy. There is no novelty in their arguments, or in their treat- 
ment, which throughout is off-handed and superficial. 

Having disposed of these heterodox gentlemen, he then procceds 
to tackle an orthodox bishop or two: 

Meanwhile, all sorts of opinions are rife among the clergy. The late Bishop 
Villiers and Bishop Bickersteth are leaders in the prophetic school. Bishop 
Wilberforce is a member—for he cannot be called a leader—of the composite 
school; one day he may be seen skating along the edge of German rationalism, 
fraternizing with Strauss; and another day, on the frozen Tiber on Roman 
skates, genuflecting and manceuvring with Pio Nono. The Bishop of Exeter is 
the type of that school in which Dr. Pusey was so eminent a graduate. Dr. 
Phillpots wonld probably remain Bishop of Exeter were Pio Nono metropolitan, 
In such an event he would have very little to change and nothing to renounce, 
Bishop Waldegrave and Bishop Pelham belong to the Evangelical school. 

Having disposed of the Pope, the late King of Naples—who is 
described as having ‘combined in his character the hilarious cruelty 
of Nero, and the savage ferocity of Domitian”—the Emperor of 
Austria, the Canon law, ‘that compendium of immorality, persecution, 
and proud assumption,” he next turns and assails the Sultan and 
Mohamedanism ; of which latter he has made the curious discovery 
that it has depopulated every country in which it exists, and that it 
‘intercepts from its victims all cheering sights of the heavens.” _ 

Of Roman Catholicism he says; ‘The prosperous places vary in 
geographical position, in climate, and soil, but they are Protestant, 
The lazy, the filthy, the impoverished, the retrograde, vary in latitude, 
in language, in clime; but they are all Roman Catholic. To which 
we may reply, how about Belgium and France ? 

The Doctor gives us a fearful revelation of the power of the 
Jesuits : 

It (the Jesuit organization) lectures in our halls, ofliciates as tutors in our col- 
leges, and as teachers in ourschools. It besieges thrones, enjoys the entrce of courts, 
and although apparently attentive only to the courtesies and amusements of lifeis 
laying up available capital for its General at Rome. Its track may be seen where no 
Protestant missionary has been heard of, and everywhere has it left traces of its 
want of honesty and sound Christian principle. From Madrid to Delhi and 
Pekin its influence has been felt. From Rome to the Western Isles and Orkneys 
it has laboured, and with no mean success, There are private tutors, gover- 
nesses, clergymen, and Dissenting ministers holding relations to this Order. 
They are in our army, our navy, our foundries, and our dockyards,—subordinat- 
ing every influence they can purchase or acquire to the great objects ever kept 
clearly and steadily in view. Restrained by no conscientious regards, and ready 
for any work and any means that promise exaltation to the Order, or glory to 
the Church, they are found in every place and always at their work. 

Closing these volumes we have but very few words to say; they 
contain about as many blunders and as little charity as are ordinarily 
to be found in the same number of pages written by the reverent 
author. 

We must commence with apologising to the author of ‘ The Re- 
creations of a Country Parson” for coupling, or at any rate con- 
necting, his book with that of Dr. Cumming. We will say at once 
that we are quite sure that nobody can possibly receive any harm from 
reading the lucubrations of ‘the Commonplace Philosopher,” and 
that it is possible that some persons may be considerably benefited 
by so doing. In his pellucid easy-flowing periods there are to be 
found no appeals to the angry passions of bigots, no denunciations o! 
many far better and wiser than himself, no criticisms upon matters 
which the critic plainly does not understand. True the philosophy o! 
the author of ‘‘ Reading made Easy “—if we may so call the placid 
“A. K, H, B.”—is entitled commonplace; and in one sense it most 
decidedly deserves this name. There is hardly one single thought in 
this book which rises above a trueism; but then most of us are, 
perhaps, the better at times for being reminded of trueisms, some of 
which we are inclined to forget; and it cannot be denied that 
* A. K. H. B.’s” gentle platitudes flow forthin very smooth and pleasant 
language. Doubtless it requires smooth and pleasant language to 
season such discourses as that—an extremely wicked way of punishing 
children is by shutting them up in a dark place—parents ought not to 
send their boys to bullying schoolmasters—unpaid letters are not 
pleasant things, and, as a rule, it is better not to take them in—mid- 
night toil over books at school or the University is not healthy—the 
vanity of many lads leaving the University is enormous—no_ perso! 
ought to tell an elderly friend of his in conversation that he (the 
friend) has lateiy lost some of his teeth, and speaks indistinctly— 
newly made widows should not flirt—the country is more pleasant 
than the city in the summer—railways are wonderful things, Xc. Xc. 

It is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the writer who can hold forth 
on these and the like topics for hundreds of pages, should be an 
ardent admirer of our English prose Tupper, Mr. Arthur Helps, whom 
* A, K. H. B.” speaks ofas * the most pleasing of English essayists, 
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or should express his contempt for the terse and masculine pages of 
Mr. Maurice. ‘ A. K. H. B.,” in telling his readers how to tackle a 
pore, says, ‘* Ask him to tell you what are the theological peculiarities 
of Bunsen ; and what is the exact teaching of Mr. Maurice. He does 
not know, you may be tolerably sure. In the case of the latter 
eminent man, I never met any body who did know; and I have the 
firmness to believe he does not know himself.” Elsewhere, 
“A. K. H. B.” says of a Scotch preacher, that he does not * like 
Mr. Maurice, make many readers feel or fancy the presence of 
something very fine, if they could only be sure what the preacher 
is at.” 

Mr. Maurice’s style of writing is undoubtedly the antipodes of 
that of “A. K. H. B.,” and we (though this may be bad taste) very 
decidedly prefer the former. 

One rather uncommon qualification we must allow ‘ the Common- 
place Philosopher ” to possess, He can tell a story, which most per- 
sons would get over in five lines of print, in two or three pages, and 
this he can do for the most part without boring the reader. Numerous 
examples of this ‘ expansive” style are to be found in these pages, 
and for a specimen we refer our readers to pages 117, 118, 119, 
where the well-known story of Sir Isaac Newton and the pet cat and 
kitten is detailed. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE SCOTTISH GIPSIES. 


Memoir of the late Rev. John Baird, Minister of Yetholm, Roxburgh- 
shire; with an Account of his Labours in Reforming the Gipsy 
Population of that Parish. By W. Batzp, M.D.,F.U.S. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 8vo. pp. 80. 

HE SUBJECT OF THIS LITTLE MEMOIR was a man well 

worthy of the small nook in the Temple of Fame which contented 
him whenalive, A person of simple and unobtrusive habits, liberal 
and catholic in his ideas, sharing the pursuits of the more intellectual 
of his neighbours, but seeking chiefly the welfare of his humbler 
people. ‘To such men our country owes much of her greatness ; for 
it must, at all times, be more serviceable to the State to do right than 
to acquire personal notoriety and advancement. If any extrinsic 
circumstance might fairly add to Mr. Baird’s reputation or the respect 
for his memory, it would be his connection with a Pariah class, as the 

“apostle of the gipsies in the South of Scotland,” rather than the fact 
that he was the founder of the Plinian Society of Edinburgh, and the 
associate of eminent men of science. 

In his student years he was a pupil of Jameson’s, a friend of Cold- 
stream and Macvicar, who still survive him, and of Hardie and Mal- 
colmson the geologists, who both fell victims prematurely to the 
climate of India. Amongst the members of his society we find also 
the names of Ainsworth and Allen-Thompson, Charles Darwin, Bal- 
four, and Falconer. So early as 1820, he made a voyage in H.M.S. 
Favourite, and visited Labrador. On one oceasion, having landed 
with several of the junior officers to make a geological excursion, the 
party was suddenly surrounded with a dense fog and caught ina 
heavy snow-storm. All traces of the route they had come were 
hidden or obliterated, but Mr. Baird had taken particular notice of 
the direction of the strata, and guided his companions safely to the 
harbour by such indications as the rocks afforded. We have beard of 
‘similar adventure in Snowdonia, where every bit of slate that crops 
out through the turf is like a pack of cards, and always points the 
same way. For want of such a compass, the Irish botanist Mackay, 
once passed a doleful night amid the precipices of Brandon, walking 
to and fro, like the Alpine climber benighted on the Grands Mulets, 
to keep himself alive. . 

Mr. Baird also visited Newfoundland and the Rock of Gibraltar, 
of which he published a geological account in the Memoirs of' the 
Wernerian Society, and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. He ap- 
pears to have been a good botanist, as well as a practical geologist, 
and was one of the original members of the ‘ Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Club,” the plan of which has been followed with so much 
success in many districts of England. The journal of the club con- 
tains an obituary notice of him, from the pen of Mr. Embleton. 

_In 1829 Mr, Baird was ordained minister of Yetholm, near 
Kelso, ** pleasantly situated on the Bowmont Water,” which divides it 
into two villages—Town-Yetholm, the property of the Wauchopes of 
Niddry, and Kirk-Yetholm, belonging to the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
The parish lies at the foot of the Cheviot hills, six miles west of the 
“fatal field” of Flodden, and many a Scottish noble and chieftain 
who fell there was buried in the graveyard of its kirk. The old 
fazetteers of sixty years ago say that Yetholm had ‘long been 
inhabited by gipsies ;” it was their capital in the north, and the resi- 
(lence of their king ;” but, according to Dr. Baird’s statement, they 
formed only a small part of the community. In 1797 they amounted 
to 50; in 1818 there were 109; and last year the gipsies of the 
Village numbered 126 individuals. The whole population of 
Yetholm exceeded 1000 at the commencement of the century, 
and is about the same at the present time. There is a tradition 
in the gipsy family of the Youngs that their ancestor saved the life 
of his laird at the siege of Namur ; that out of gratitude he conferred 
on them and the Faas a feu of their cottages, for the space of nine- 
‘een times nineteen years, which they still hold from the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. The family of the Faas, who long held the title of king 
of the gipsies, are belicved to have been settled in Kirk-Yetholm for 
‘pwards of acentury anda half, The immortal “Meg Merrilies” 





was a Yetholm gipsy of the name of Jean Gordon, whose grand- 
daughter Madge, Sir Walter Scott tells us, he recollected seeing when 
a boy. This Madge was married to one of the Youngs, and was still 
remembered (in 1835) by many in Kirk-Yetholm as a woman of 
remarkable stature and striking appearance. Scarcely a year ago, 
the daily papers contained mention of the death of old ‘Charlie 
Blyth,” son-in-law and successor of the celebrated ‘* Will Faa,” and 
the last of the gipsy kings. Old Charlie was succeeded by his daughter 
Esther, whose ‘‘ coronation” was celebrated in the style, it is to be 
feared, of modern May-day revelries. The present gipsy queen is 
married to John Rutherford, of Coldstream, and keeps the royal robes 
and crown to show to visitors. Her sister (who disputed the succes- 
sion!) retains Old Charlie’s house in Yetholm. 

The language of this peculiar people shows that they are, in all 
probability, the descendants of a low caste of natives of India, 
although there are numerous wandering hordes in that country, identical 
with the gipsies of Europe, and not to be referred to any of the ex- 
isting Indian castes. Mr. Baird has compiled a list of words used by 
the Yetholm gipsies, and compares them with Grellman’s vocabulary 
of the Continental gipsies, and the corresponding words in Hindo- 
stanee. Many additions to the catalogue, in the shape of purely 
Sanscrit words used by the English gipsies, could be supplied by 
Mr. John Jones, the Gloucester linguist, and by the Rev. T. W. Nor- 
wood, of Cheltenham, who have paid much attention to this vagrant 
race. With all their pretensions to antiquity, they appear to have 
no religion of their own; and sometimes manifest an abhorrence of 
acquiring any. Mr. Norwood took much pains to cultivate the friend- 
ship of a gipsy chair-mender ; but when he cautiously tried to obtain 
assistance in translating the Lord’s Prayer into “ Romany,” the man 
turned upon him savagely, and could hardly be persuaded afterwards 
to renew speaking relations. In England, as in Scotland, the gipsies 
who do not settle down to regular labour, are now required to take out 
a hawker’s license. ‘The institution of the rural police is fast driving 
them from the wastes and waysides, and compelling them to seek re- 
fuge in towns or emigrate to America. The ethnologists or philo- 
logists, who wish to study them, have no time to lose. 

Mr. Baird soon buckled to his task, and the history of his life is the 
history of thirty years spent in improving his parish and reforming 
the inhabitants. The narrow foot-bridge which connected the two 
villages, and was regularly swept away at least once or twice every 
year, was replaced by three arches of solid stone. The manse was 
repaired and enlarged. The old thatched church was next pulled 
down, and a substantial and commodious edifice erected in its place. 
A new parochial school was built in Town-Yetholm, and soon became 
over-crowded ; while a large and excellent school-house replaced the 
former wretched hovel in the gipsy village. In a letter written 
December 1830, to his friend Mr. Crabbe—the brother of the poet— 
who was devoted to a similar work in the south, Mr. Baird explained 
his plans for reclaiming the Yetholm gipsies. Not much success could 
be expected in persuading the grown-up vagrants to abandon their 
wandering life and settle to regular employment; but it was hoped 
that many of them would willingly leave their children at home 
all the summer and allow them to be trained to some occupation 
different from theirown. It was anticipated that these children would 
be unwilling and physically unable to follow the wandering, wretched 
life of their parents; and that after receiving an ordinary education 
they might be apprenticed to trades, or provided with situations. The 
fund required for this purpose was estimated at about 100/. a year ; 
and was to be raised by a small committee of friends, residing chiefly 
in Edinburgh, one of whom is incorrectly spoken of (at page 26) as 
‘the late” Bishop ‘Terrot. We believe the venerable prelate is still 
alive. 

In the first instance it was found extremely difficult to obtain proper 
accommodation for the gipsy children; no one in the village would 
take them in upon almost any terms, Mr. Baird had to set the 
example himself, by taking two little girls into the manse, from which 
they daily went to school ; and after that the difficulty soon vanished. 
In 1843 the number of children taught at Kirk Yetholm amounted to 
90 or 100, including nearly all that were capable of attending school, 
and of these 26 were gipsies. The average of the latter afterwards 
increased to 35 or 40; and Mr. Tait, the master, testifies that in 
general they behaved as well and appeared as attentive and ready to 
learn as the other children. ‘This was the first and original “ ragged 
school” of Scotland. 

The reformation of the grown-up gipsies was a slower process ; 
hut something was accomplished. First one, and then three or four 
families remained at home all the year, finding employment as day- 
labourers, and conducting themselves soberly and industriously. Of 
the religious attainments of these people Mr. Baird was by no 
means inclined to be very sanguine, but he persevered in his 
efforts, and bis suecessor in the ministerial office (Mr. Adam David- 
son) believes that the results are now beginning to be extensively 
manifest. 

Mr. Baird died on the 29th of November, 1861, in the sixty-third 
vear of his age. For a year or two his health had suflered consider- 
ably, and for the same time the gipsy cause had lost the support of the 
* Reformation Society.” It was broken up in 1859, on the death of 
the secretary, Mr. Baillie, who had been the life and soul of the 
Edinburgh Committee. Since then the expenses of the school, 
inevitably much reduced, have been sustained by a few friends in the 





neighbourhood. 
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The writer of the memoir, a younger brother of the late minister 
of Yetholm, is well known as an amiable and accomplished naturalist, 
formerly in the service of the East India Company, and now for many 
years an oflicer of the British Museum. It is understood that he has 
prepared the little work with the intention of assisting a fund in support 
of the Gipsy school at Yetholm, 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 
The Literature of Society: by Gkack Wuarton. London: Tinsley. 

2 vols. pp. xii. 315, vii. 315. 

XN RACE WHARTON, in the person of Mrs. Thomson, will 

never write more; and, though we presume that the saying 
which prohibits anything but good to be spoken of the dead is not 
intended to restrict honest criticism, it is a comfort to us to find that 
there is no occasion for us to fly in the face of the old dictum; for 
the “ Literature of Society” is a pleasant book enough. It contains 
not much that is new, not much that is learned, not much that is 
original ; but it is one of those useful books which contain in (com- 
paratively) small compass, and in readable shape, many facts, and 
(probably) many fictions, which it is both good and pleasant for the 
least literary of folks to be acquainted with. Grown-up children 
will here find crustula blanda enough to make their lesson in litera- 
ture palatable. The intellectual powder is small and well covered up 
with sweetstuff, and the pill of knowledge is well gilded. The title 
is at once enough to encourage him who dreads dulness; he will 
not be fearful of finding himself entangled in the snares of philo- 
logy and etymology; he will have no apprehension of moral, 
religious, or political disquisitions; he will have no misgiving of 
historical, geographical, or geological ambuscades; and he will find 
that his confidence has not been misplaced. For, though the 
authoress proclaims that she has endeavoured to make her work 
critical as well as biographical, the criticism is by no means so pre- 
ponderant or so profound as to be irksome; and the biographical 
clement is rather strengthened than diluted by copious streams of 
anecdote. We should err, perhaps, if we were to say that the 
anecdote is one from a heretofore unopened vein; still it is of the kind 
which is always bright and always welcome, and there are many 
persons who will rejoice to have by them, for reference, two volumes 
which contain good store of such anecdote from the days of Chaucer 
to those of Gifford and the Quarterly. Nor has the authoress 
oinitted to take advantage of the opportunity which her subject 
(when stretched) afforded her of interweaving with her main purpose 
episodes only distantly connected with it; so that we find ourselves 
reading once more of the Plague, the Fire of London, the shameless- 
ness of Lady Castlemaine, the poverty of Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans, the ingratitude (in Grace Wharton’s opinion) of Oliver 
Cromwell towards Mistress Waller, the origin of our National Debt, 
and other matters not necessarily implicated in a critical examination 
of even social literature. 

In her first chapter the authoress gives a sketch of the origin of 
fiction, and traces the ‘‘ Literature of Society” in the verses of the 
bards and the joyous science of the Troubadours. We wonder that 
she did not (with her propensity for intermingling anecdote), when 
informing us that the profession of bard was hereditary, remember to 
tell the story about the old gentleman who, after condoling with 
Chantrey’s brother on the sculptor’s death, inquired ‘whether he 
intended to carry on the business.” For we have read “ ut pictura 
poesis,” and ‘* ut sculptura”’ would be perhaps equally true. In her 
second chapter the authoress launches upon her subject, commencing 
with Chaucer, and sails on from that point to the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. ‘Those to whom it is a matter of 
consequence whether Chaucer were or were not a gentleman by birth 
will find the subject discussed by Grace Wharton at (what we our- 
selves consider) unreasonable length. Mr. Marsh takes it for granted 
that he was of gentle birth, and to us it seems a matter of perfect 
indifference; we can only say that if he were not, he was an 
honour to the race of the ungently born; and if he were, he wasa 
gem amongst the gently born; and in either case he was a glory to 
his country, which is after all the main point. With the inconsistency 
of woman, Grace Wharton, after wasting much talk upon the sub- 
ject of Chaucer's birth, pronounces the obscurity which has ever 
rested over the birth of Gower, Chaucer’s predecessor as an author, 
contemporary as a living creature, and survivor as a mortal, to be a 
matter of littlke moment. But she gathers even from the figure on 
his tomb a description of his face and form; for Grace Wharton, 
with womanly curiosity, searches out any little evidence that may 
remain of the personal appearance which her literary characters pre- 
sented. She mourns over the non-preservation of their lineaments 
with the desolation of a Rachel. She would have had them all 
accurately delineated, to a wrinkle or a wart; and she finds fault 
with the “ Biographia Britannica” for omitting to give a detective 
officer-like account of the personal appearance of every worthy whose 
name figures in the pages of that immortal publication. It is fortu- 
nate that photography will spare future Grace Whartons every pang 
on the score of a deficiency in likenesses of famous or infamous 
authors, living or to live. 

After Chaucer and Gower slept (whatever may have been their 
birth) with kings and councillors of the earth, little literature of any 
noticeable kind, and less of the kind that appertains to social life, was 
accomplished until we come to the reign of Henry VIII. and the 











times of Wyatt and Surrey. But when she reaches this era our 
authoress takes occasion to write of many matters, but slightly con- 
nected with literature, of hawking and revels at Hampton Court; of 
Wolsey the King’s grand vizier, and Will Somers the King’s fool ; of 
Anne Boleyn, and the passion she inspired in the breast of the suscepti- 
ble Wyatt. When we arrive at the days of Elizabeth and Spencer, we 
of course find the old story—never too old, however, to be refreshing 
—of Sidney’s delight at the ninth canto of the ‘Fairy Queen.” 
Nearly every one will recollect the scene. How Spenser stood in 
Sidney’s antechamber, waiting with beating heart to know his fate ; 
how Sidney read a portion, was transported with pleasure, and 
ordered his steward to give the author fifty pounds; how another 
stanza produced another donation of the same amount; and how at 
last Sidney exclaimed to the servant, ‘Give him two hundred 
pounds, and do it quickly; lest if I read on I give away my whole estate. , 

Of Nathaniel Butter and the first newspaper the reader of Grace 
Wharton’s work will learn much that is interesting ; nor will he be left 
ignorant of the way in which news and scandal, so necessary to sub- 
lunary existence, were, before the birth of the Fourth Estate, dis- 
seminated from the Court, Paul’s Cross, the Exchange, and elsewhere. 

Of course the opportunity is not passed over of introducing the 
tragedy, in which the principal characters were played by Car, Earl of 
Somerset, the infamous Countess of Essex, and the ill-fated Sir 
Thomas Overbury. And herein the reader will be struck witn a 
resemblance between the outward portrait drawn of the Countess of 
Essex and that of the heroine of a popular novel of our day. We 
read of ‘the guilty, voluptuous Countess,” and that “ an expression 
of perfect innocence rests on that clear angelic face; but such infernal 
passions, as one would gladly believe could never have existed, 
burn beneath that seductive exterior.” Might not this countess be 
considered the prototype of Lady Audley? 

Of Samuel Pepys and Evelyn, too, Grace Wharton has necessarily 
much to say, for their diaries belong in an especial manner to the 
“Literature of Society.” Nor are notices of Rochester, De Gram- 
mont, Sedley, Etherege, and others, wanting; and in their wake, but 
towering above them all, comes ‘Glorious John.” ‘To Dryden, as 
was but his due, considerable space is given, and round him are 
grouped the minor stars that shone less brilliantly in the firmament 
of social literature. 

It would be to tear the book piecemeal and to make an uncon- 
nected jumble were we to select bons} mots, anecdotes, and poetical 
extracts, and string them together for the reader’s amusement. It is 
better for us to refer him to the two pleasant volumes prepared for 
him. He may, perchance, prefer to betake himself for the portraiture 
of certain characters to the ‘‘ Humourists” of Mr. Thackeray ; but he 
will there read of none but the humourists, whilst in the two volumes 
before us he will find much concerning other writers (with whom he 
is probably unacquainted), besides as much as he requires about 
Addison, Steele, Sterne, Swift, and their brethren in genius. In 
connection with Swift, the sad stories of Stella and Vanessa are fully 
related, nor does the fascinating but unyielding Dean escape severe 
castigation—for Grace Wharton was a woman. It would be unfair 
were we to omit to state that there are many selections from the 
writings of Chaucer, Spencer, Dryden, and others, happily chosen, 
and likely to lead to what should be their object—a desire upon the 
part of the reader to make further acquaintance with the authors. 
Only tet it be clearly understood that, if ‘all Virgil’s muse is pure 
except that horrid one,”’ the muse of our bards in former times— 
such at least as belong to the “ Literature of Society’—is not; and 
we must do Grace Wharton the justice to say, that she has insisted 
upon that fact with much iteration, and has been particularly careful 
to give no specimens of the impurity. 





ANCIENT LEAVES. 

Ancient Leaves; or, Translations and Paraphrases from Poets of 
Greece and Rome. By D’Arcy W. Tuompsoy. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. pp. 175. 

HIS LITTLE VOLUME contains a version of the whole of 

; Sophocles’s play of ‘* Ajax,” besides selected pieces from the 

‘Iphigenia in Aulis,” of Euripides, the Iliad, &c. The translations are 

for the most part very elegantly and tastefully done, and vouch 

not only for the correct schelarship of the author, but also for his 
possessing no small amount of natural poetical power. In the 

** Ajax,” however, we think Mr. Thompson has missed the force of 

the following line :— 

Teopns orienbels cov diniceras paves 
UM" OoPaViTTaY, HFA. 

This he renders— 

Think if he lose thy care and pass his youth 
Under unfriendly guardians, &c, 

We have no doubt whatever that disses here should be lite- 
rally rendered (with Dr. Donaldson) “shall be torn in pieces by 
his guardians.” ‘* Pass his youth” seems to us very tame. Readers ot 
the law speeches of Demosthenes will recollect how often he speaks 
of minors as dimPognéivess by their guardians. The expression 
indeed seems to have become almost proverbial. Nor need there be 
any difficulty in making 3.is:re, passive in signification. 

In another line— 

dsigeus tv Excdoois o1os 2% ovov reahns, 
See that thou show 
Among thine enemies who thy father was. 
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We should prefer rendering ¢» upon, rather than among. After all, 
these are but unimportant points, and the English reader may rest 
assured that Mr. Thompson’s version of the ‘* Ajax” is very faithful 
to the original. 

We quote the following speech of Ajax, not becanse it is among 
the choicest pieces of the play, but in order to contrast it with a 
version recently made by a Cambridge scholar (Mr. Calverley, 
Fellow of Christ’s College), of which University Mr. ‘Thompson, we 
believe, is also a member-— 

(Enter AsAxX.) 


Time in his long, immeasurable course, To keep Athene’s heavy wrath away. 
Turns light to darkness, darkness unto And, when I come upon some lonely spot, 


For, since the day I took this cursed gift 

From Hector’s hand, the Greeks have done 
me wrong: 

Well, well—it seems there’s truth i’ the 
old saw, 

“Trust not a foe who comes with open 
hand.” 


For I, so steadfast in my firm resolve, 

Am softened, like as steel when dipt in oil, 

By this poor soul—'t were hard mid foes to 
leave her, 

A widow'd woman with an orphan child. 

No—I'll away to the meadows by the shore, 

And bathe, and purify myself, and strive 


light: | I will there hide this hated sword of mine, 
Nought is past hoping for: the binding Deep in the ground where not an eye shall 
oath | see, 
Is found at fault, the stoutest heart gives | Where Death and Night shall keep it deep 
way. below. 
| 


Mr. Calverley’s version runs thus: 


All strangest things the multitudinous And, lighting somewhere on an untrodden 
years way, 

Bring forth, and shadow from us all we .| I will bury this my lance, this hateful 
know. thing, 

Falter alike great oath and steeled resolve; | Deep in some earth-hole where no eye shall 

And none shall say of aught, ‘*This may | see— 
not be.”’ Night and Hell keep it in the underworld, 

Lo! I myself, but yesterday so strong, | For never to this day, since first I grasped 

As new-dipt steel am weak and all unsexed The gift that Hector gave, my bitterest 

By yonder woman: yea I mourn forthem, | 


foe, 
Widow and orphan, left amid their foes. Have I reaped aught of honour from the 


3ut I will journey seaward—where the | Greeks. 
shore So true that byword in the mouths of 
Lies meadow-fringed—so haply wash away men, 
My sin, and flee that wrath that weighs ne “A foeman's gifts are no gifts, but a 
down, curse.” 
The following, in Mr. Thompson's volume, is pretty and spirited : 


STROPHE. 

No dances cheer the lagging hours, 

| No sound of music now ; 

! No brimming wine-cup fills my hand, 
No wreath entwines my brow. 

And love is a forgotten theme ; 
Forgotten is all joy: 

Our days are full of fears, our nights 
Chill'a with the dews of Troy. 


SrTRoPHE (Ari). 


Wearily roll the long years by ; 
Comes pause, to sorrow never; 
Old troubles end, new troubles rise, 
As they would last for ever: 
Seneath Troy’s walls, on her broad plain 
We have bled freely and in vain. 


ANTISTROPHE, 

And this our safeguard in the dark, 
Our buckler thro’ the day, 

Is gone; and with his parting breath 
Our hopes are fled away. 

O would we were safe round the cape, 
That frowns upon the sea, 

With Athens on our starboard-bow, 
And home upon our lee. 


ANTISTROPHE. 


My curse upon the scheming knave, 
Who set our chiefs in motion ; 

He should have died, before a sail | 
Were set across the Ocean ; 

Then many a man were safe and sound, 

‘That now lies sleeping under ground. 


| 


The author of ‘* Ancient Leaves” is, we think, particularly happy 
in his translations from Statius, a poet whose merits are but little 
appreciated in our English Universities. We give one specimen from 
Mr. Thompson's volume — 

STATIUS; SILV.E, V. 5, 79-87. 
Nonne gemam te, care puer? quo sospite, 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
Shall I not mourn thee, darling boy ? with 


natos | whom 
Non cupii: primo gremium cui protinus | Childless I miss‘d not children of my own; 
ortu } I, who first caught and pressed thee to my 


breast, 

And called thee mine, and taught thee 
sounds and words, 

And solved the riddle of thy murmurings, 


Applicui fixique meum: cui verba sonosque 

Monstravi, questusque et murmura ceca 
resolvens; 

Reptantemque solo, demissus ad oscula, 


dextra And stoop'd to catch thee creeping on the 
Erexi; blandique sinus jam jamque na- | ground, 

tantes | And propp’d thy steps, and ever had my 
Excepisse genas, dulcesque arcessere som- | lap 

NOS ; Ready, if drowsy were those litle eyes, 
Cui nomen vox prima meum, ludusque | To rock them with a lullaby to sleep: 

tenello Thy first word was my name, thy fun my 


smile, 
And not a joy of thine but came from me, 


Ri-us, et e nostro veniebant gaudia vultu. 


And solved the riddle of thy murmurings, 
is a very good line; while 
And not a joy of thine but came from me, 
inadequately represents— 
Et e nostro veniebant gaudia vultu; 
where the vultu imperatively needed rendering. 
And in my face didst find thine eyery joy, 


s, perhaps, not very harmonious, but it represents the sense of the 
original more fully than Mr. Thompson’s version. We may add, 
that ‘ Polynices in the Storm” (page 159), is another piece very 
happily rendered. 
Mr. Thompson has, like very many others, tried his hand on 
Catullus’s ‘* Sparrow :” 
THE DEAD CANARY. 


Wee bit birdie’s dead and gane, The face o’ her ain mither O, 
The pet o’ my ain dearie O, | And nestled in her breast, he’d pipe 
And now is journeyin’ all alane And cheep the hour thegither O. 
The road so dark and dreary O, 
The road that maun be trod by all 
O’ mortal men and birdies O. 


Sweet birdie kenn'd his mistress wee], 
Her face frailka ither O, 
As weel as e’er my lassie kenn'd 
Not being such lovers of modern “ Doric” as Lord Brougham or 
Professor Blackie we cannot say that we think this version particu- 
larly happy. 


Ah birdie, what for was thy life, 
Thy puir bit life sae fleetin’ O, 

‘Tis a’ for thee my dearie’s een 
Are red and sair wi’ greetin O, 

‘Tis a’ for thee thae bonny een 
Are red and sair wi’ greetin’ O. 


—— 
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POETS FOR THE MONTIH. 


Poems of Rural Life in the 
Barnes. Third Collection. 
pp- 133. 


Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 
Third Edition, 


First Collection. 
1862. pp. 211. 
Sir Aberdour; or, the Sceptic. 


London: John Russell Smith. 


A Romaunt. 


Dorset Dialect. By Wi.iiam 


1862, 


By Wirtram Barves. 
London: John Russell Smith. 


sy Water P. J. 


Purcett, Esq., of the Inner Temple. London: Basil Montacue 


Pickering. 1862. pp. 81. 
Poems Grave and Gay. 
Co. pp. 128. 


By Epwarp Irwin. 


London: Tallant and 


Parvula ; or, a Few Little Rhymes about a Few Little Flowers, a Few 
Little Birds, and a Few Little Girls; to which are added, a Few 
Little Songs, and a Few other Little Things. By Mixtuus. London : 


Triibner and Co. 1863. 

Poems of Early and Later Years. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
1863. pp. 160. 


pp. 192. 


By D. McCorxinparr. London: 


Glasgow: Porteous and Bishop. 


MAN MONTHS AGO in these pages we expressed our opinion 

that Mr. Barnes, despite the homely garb in which his muse 
sought to hide herself, was a true poet. ‘his opinion we are most glad 
to see has in some measure been re-echoed by the public, as the first 
issue of Mr. Barnes’s poems has now reached its third edition. 
Although we are not unmindful that we live in the Jand in which 
Mr. Tupper’s verses have been honoured by a thirtieth edition, we 
cannot help thinking that were it not that readers are, perhaps, frightened 
away by the apparently somewhat uncouth appearance of the dialect in 


which Mr. Barnes’s poems are 
soon greatly increase the 


number of his 


written, that writer would very 
admirers. Those 


readers, however, who will persevere for a very short time (for 


the terrors of the Dorsetshire 


than real), will soon discover what tenderness, and 


tongue are far more apparent 


sweetness, 


and music, lurk beneath the homely guise assumed by our English 


Theocritus. 


Our space will only allow us to extract two poems—certainly not 
by any means better than the majority in the volume—from the 


newly published collection of Mr. 


Barnes's poems: 


WOAK HILL. 


When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén 
Green-ruddy in hedges, 

Bezide the red dowst o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill; 


I pack'd up my traps, all a-sheenén 
Wi’ long years o° handlén, 

On dowsty red wheels ov a waggon, 
To ride at Woak Hill. 

The brown thatchen rwof o’ the dwellén, 

then were a-leiiven, 

Vu'st shelter’d the sleek head 0’ Meiiry, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 

3ut now o’ leiite years, her light voot-vall 
‘S a-lost vrom the viooren, 

To soon vor my jay an’ my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 

But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us; 

Toho vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


| oo—lest she should tell me herea’ter 
| I stole off ‘ithout her. 
An’ left her, uncall'd at house-riddeén, 
fo bide at Woak Hill— 
Tcall'd her so fondly, wi’ lippens 
All soundless to others, 
An’ took her wi’ uir-reachin hand, 
To my zide at Wouk Hill. 


On the road I did look round, 2-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 

An’ then led her in at the door, 
Open wide at Creech Mill. 

An’ that’s why vo’k thought vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandren, 

Wi’ sorrow when I were so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 

But no: that my Meiiry mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 

I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak HIlill. 








THE NEW HOUSE A-GETTEN WOLD. 


Ab! when our wedded life begun, 


Theiise clean-wall’d house of ours wer | 


new: 
Wi’ thatch as yollor as the zun 
Avore the cloudless sky 0’ blue : 
The sky o’ blue that then did bound 
The blue-hill’d worold’s flowr’y ground, 
An’ we've a-vound it weather-brown'd 
As spring-tide blossoms open’d white, 
Or Fali did shed, on zunburnt ground, 
Red apples vrom their leafy height: 
Their leafy height, that winter soon 
Left leafless to the cool-feiiced moon. 


An’ rain-bred moss ha’ stain’d wi’ green, 
The smooth-feiiced wall’s white-morter d 
streaks, 
The while our childern zot between 
Our seats avore the fleiime’s red peaks: 
The fleime’s red peaks, till ax 
Did quench em vor the long-sleep’d night. 


| 


n white 


The bloom that woonce did overspread 
Your rounded cheiik, as time went by, 
A-shrinkén to a patch o° red, 
Did feiide so soft’s the eventn sky: 
The evenén sky, my faithful wife, 
O’ days as feiiir’s our happy life. 


From the first collection we extract a strain of lighter mood—one old 


favourite of ours: 


MEAKEN UP A MIFF. 


Vorgie me, Jenny, do! an’ rise 
Thy hangen head an’ teary eyes, 
An’ speak, vor I've a-took in lies, 
An’ I've a-done thee wrong; 
But I wer twold—an’ thought ‘twer true— 
That Sammy down at Coome an’ you 
Ver at the feiir a-walkén drough 
The pleiice the whole day Jong. 
An’ tender thoughts did melt my heart, 
An’ zwells o’ viry pride did dart 
Lik’ lightnén drough my blood ; a-petirt 
Ov your love mine would scorn, 
An’ zoo I vow’d, however sweet 
Your looks mid be when we did meet, 
I'd trample ye down under veet, 
Or let ye goo forlorn. 


But still thy nciime would always be 

The sweetest, an’ my eyes would zee 

Among all maidens nwone lik’ thee 
Vor ever any mwore ; 

Zoo by the walks that we've 2-took 

By flow'ry hedge an’ zedgy brook, 

Dear Jenny, dry yonr eyes, an’ look 
As you've a-look'd avore. 


Look up, an’ let the evenén light 
Bat sparkle in thy eyes so bright, 
As they be open to the light 
O' zunzet in the west; 
An’ let’s stroll here vor half an hour, 
Where hang®n boughs do meiike a bow'r 
Above theiise bank, wi’ eltrot flow'r 
An’ robinhoods a-drest. 


Although Mr. Purcell, if one may judge from * Sir Aberdour,” is 
considerably superior both in taste and natural power to the crowd of 


poetasters whose work lumber 


our shelves each month in the 


rhyming season, we hardly think that he has in him, even to 
a very small extent, that vena divitis ingenii which makes the true 


poet. 


‘“‘ Sir Aberdour” is in parts, however, amusing enough, and it is 
written with fair success in that very difficult metre, the Spenserian 


stanza. 


We give Mr. Purcell’s sketch of his hero: 
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Man hated he, and woman he despised, 
But often own’d he woman’s influence; 
He had a fair ideal *twas surmised, 

Tis certain he did woo on such pretence ; 
No woman without fault; some wit, some 


Sir Aberdour—our hero’s name—was 
young, 

Andseem’d with a Byronic tinge imbued; 

He wasted day the proud and fair among, 

Yo laugh at them at night in solitude; 


Not man, not nature, but himself had sense, 

strew'd | Some moral courage wanted, each was 
His path with thorns; yet so perverse | spurn’d igh 

was he, | As though each had betray’d his confi- 
The world he view'd, in silent angry dence; 

mood, Despairing of success at length he 
As hostile, gross,—his traitor enemy : urn’d 


| 


| His sacred flame, and burn’d like others, 


fmencry “ wrongs,”’ like “ ghosts," wrongs 
wildly burn’d. 


they expect to see. 
Mr. Irwin’s verses are of the class which (in Horatian phrase) 
“‘ neither gods, nor men, nor columns,” would tolerate, save in homeo- 
pathic does. He twitters on through 128 pages in something more or 
less like the following : 
Why discontented, 
Creature of clay ? 
Why throw your moments 
Joyless away ? 


Work on and wait a bit, 
Good is in store. 


Look not for happiness 
Out of your sphere; 
All are not happy 
Who happy appear. 
He who possesses 
| That which you prize, 
Why are you sighing | Covets some other thing 
And wishing for more? Which you despise. 

“ Minimus” is a young gentleman (or lady, for we suspect ‘‘ Minima”’ 
would much more truly represent the sex of the writer) who, on the 
strength of having occasionally figured in the “ Poet’s Corner” of a 
country newspaper or magazine, would fain think himself to be a 
poet. As we open books of the class before us, we ask ourselves why 
people will not reflect that the art of rhyming may be acquired by 
nine persons out of ten quite as certainly as that of shoemaking, and 
that the former is often just as mechanical an operation as the latter, 
and by no means as creditable. 

That  Minimus” has read Waller, Wordsworth, &c., &c., we can 
conjecture from many signs, inter alia, from the verses commencing , 


Go blushing flow’r, 
And tell her this from me, &c., 


| 
Moments thus vainly 
Spent in regret, | 
Might, were they well employed, 
Gladden you yet. 


and 
She lived upon the banks of Dour, 
Close by the cow-slip dell, &c. 

Mr. McCorkindale is perhaps more tolerable than ‘ Minimus.” 
Nevertheless, the best advice we can give him is to ‘‘ go and write no 
poetry.” Here is a specimen of his poetic wares : 

LORD MACAULAY’S TOMB. 


Blending with accuracy rare 
The witchery of Romance. 
| In him sublimity combined 
| With Attic taste to charm the mind! 


Gone to a mansion in the sky, 
His glorious task and mission done, 
Is he who earn’d the title high 
Of “ England’s worthiest son.” | 
Yet oft around his place of sleep | 
Shall friends he loved come there to | 
weep! | 


And rightfal may he walk in state, 
And proud as monarch of his crown— 
For Intellectual conquests great 
Have settled his renown— 
Of genius brilliant, pure and bold, 
And noble-hearted, mighty soul’d! 


And so on, for a half a score of stanzas. We are bound to say that 
something better may be found in these pages ; as for instance, ‘“ The 
Bonny Green Braes o’ Kintyre,” p. 32. 


The word at large he made his heir, 
Historic treasures did enhance ; 





Latin Prose Exercises, for the Use of Schools. By the Rev. MusGrave 
Wirkins, M.A. (Longmans. pp. xii. 207.)—This belongs to that class 
of books which are the most difficult of any for the reviewer to deal with. 
If “ the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so is the proof of an exer- 
cise-book in the use or experience of it. It is impossible for us, in this 
instance, to eat the pudding, ie., to do the exercises under the guidance 
of Mr. Wilkins’s rules, or even to put a schoolboy through a course of them, 
and so form a judgment as to their suitability for schoolboys’ capacity. 
Mr. Wilkins’s name is well known as an admirable pioneer for boys in 
the intricate paths of classical composition, and his name alone should be 
sufficient recommendation of his work. It is enough for us to say that 
we concur in the remarks which he makes in his preface as to the defi- 
ciency of Arnold’s books, which we consider useful only for storing a boy’s 
mind with a quantity of phrases; for his English is so distorted to suit 
those phrases, that the learner finds little resemblance between them and 
the specimens of his mother-tongue which are put before him in unmodi- 
fied form for translation. Our own opinion is that composition cannot be 
taught except by the oral instruction and constant superintendence of a 
competent master. The time for instruction in the process of turning 
English into Latin is when boys are turning Latin into English. The mas- 
ter should then analyse every sentence, give it the most idiomatic English 
form possible, and so show his scholars how to render each by the other. 
But in these days of baby-jumpers and saving of labour, many instructors 
no doubt find it easier to cram boys with printed rules, enjoin them to do 
their exercises »y these rules, and content themselves with marking the 
mistakes made when the exercises are done. But it is only in maturer 
years that mortals will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest printed 
matter; to boys, for the most part, it issimply words, words, words. We 
can only repeat, that if a printed exercise-book is wanted, Mr. Wilkins’s 
well-known name and fame ought to be enough to speed his book. 

The Geography of British History. By Witttam Huaues, F.R.G.S. 
(Longmans. pp. xii. 720).—We agree entirely with the regret which Mr. 
Hughes expresses at the neglect with which geography is in most of our 
schools treated. We speak feelingly, for we can answer for ourselves 
that in our youth we were taught about as much of geographical science 
as you might write down conveniently upon your thumb nail. We believe 
matters have much improved since our birch-time, but we are at the same 
time unaware that there yet exists a handy-book of the kind which Mr. 
Hughes has put forth. It would take us six months (which is more than 
we can afford) to test the general accuracy of the author by actual ex- 
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periment ; nor are we at present vexed with any particular geographical 
or historical crux whereby to try his excellence; and we are, therefore, 
fain to content ourselves with commending his plan and his industry. 
His “ Ethnographic Chart ” is useful, though it may be considered a little 
meagre ; and his six maps of “ Britain during the Roman period,” “ South 
Britain during the Saxon period,” “ France at four successive periods,” (to 
wit, A.D. 1066, 1189, 1360, and 1422) “ England and Wales,” “ Scotland,” 
and “ Ireland,” are valuable additions to his letter-press. The object, of 
course, of the maps is'(according to his plan) to show, not every place, but 
places of historic interest. The very title would lead us to anticipate 
this, but it must not be supposed that he has neglected the matters con- 
nected with physical geography; indeed, they are treated with consider- 
able fulness. 

A Revised Translation of the New Testament, with a Notice of the Principal 
Various Readings inthe Greek Text. By the Rev. H. Hicuron, M.A., late 
Principal of Cheltenham College, &c, (Samuel Bagster and Sons. 8vo). 
—The author states: “The time seems to be at length come when a 
revision of both the Greek text and translation of the New Testament 
might be made with advantage by Public Authority; and this work is 
intended to be a contribution towards bringing about that object.” These 
words sufficiently indicate the object of the present work. The author 
is convinced that the present authorised translation is not only the best 
ever made, but also that our Received Text is, on the whole, the best Greek 
text for popular use. The volume, like all the Bibles issued by Messrs, 
Bagster, is neatly and clearly printed. 

A Commentary, Grammatical and Exegetical, on the Book of Job, with a 
Translation. By the Rev. A. B. Davipson, M.A., Hebrew Tutor, M.A., 
New College, Edinburgh. Vol.I. (Williamsand Norgate. 8vo. pp. 202.) 
—The present work is marked by conscientiousness, liberality and pains- 
taking, the result of much patience and learning, and will commend itself 
on such grounds to the theological student. The Book of Job has for many 
ages engaged the attention of the best English and Continental divines 
and scholars, and various have been the theories respecting its historic 
truth, era, and authorship. These questions the present author discusses 
in a well-written introduction. As to the authorship and era of the 
book, he states that nothing positively is known; but, for various reasons 
which he assigns, its composition ought to be located somewhere about 
the Davidic-Solomonic period. The quotation of authorities throughout 
will be of great service to the Biblical student. 

Sisterhoods in the Church of England; with Notices of some Charitable 
Sisterhcods in the Romish Church. By Marcarer Goopman. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 8vo. pp. 275.)—The author’s previous work, “ Expe- 
riences of an English Sister of Mercy,” gave the public a most favourable 
impression of the goodness of her head and heart, and led it to sym- 
pathise largely with the zeal and devotedness of the Sister of Mercy in 
her noble calling. The present work, devoted to an exposition of the 
constitution and rules of the sisterhoods in the Church of England, we 
have perused with real pain. The state of things in these sisterhoods— 
the privations, the loss of individual liberty—more than that, the sub- 
jugation of mind and will which is exercised by the Lady Superiors is quite 
startling. Miss Goodman writes with her usual feeling and good sense, 
and is deserving of ail praise for having brought these matters under the 
notice of the public. Parents and brothers will do well to read this little 
volume attentively before they sanction a daughter or sister to enter 
some of these Protestant communities, which have all the rigour and 
tyranny of Romish nunneries ; and it is desirable that both the one and 
the other should be more under the supervision of the Government when 
a treatment of the inmates is pursued which would not be tolerated for a 
week in a private mad-house. While we were unprepared for such re- 
velations of domestic or rather conventual tyranny in England, we were 
as little prepared for such revelations of fanaticism. We really thought 
we were reading a modern version of the “ Beguines” of the Middle Ages. 

The Trilogy; or, Dante’s Three Visions. Part II. Purgatorio, or the 
Vision of Purgatory, translated into English, in the Metre and Triple Rhyme 
of the Original; with Illustrations. By the Rev. Joun Westey Tuomas. 
(Henry G. Bohn. 8vo.)—The merits of Mr. Thomas as a skilful and 
pleasant translator of Dante were at once acknowledged on the appear- 
ance of the “ Inferno.” Only those who are acquainted with the original 
of Dante and the artifice of the ¢erza rime can form an idea of the diffi- 
culties of versification he has successfully contended with. In reading 
Dante many readers pause when they come to the end of the “ Inferno” 
with its horrors. But we would entreat such as would become 
thoroughly acquainted with the great poet, and who would draw large 
draughts of pleasure and philosophy from the clear, deep fountains of his 
mighty genius, to read the “ Purgatorio,” and, above all, the “ Paradiso.” 
This volume is appropriately dedicated to Garibaldi. 

Yon eagle’s heir, though after long delay, 
Will come, who left his feathers in the car, 
Which made it first a monster, then a prey.” 
Sure truth I see and speak: each favouring star 
At hand proclaims a time that shall arrive, 
Secure from all impediment and bar, 
In which five hundred, with a ten and five, 
From God commission’d, will that foul one kill; 
Nor shall the giant vile her mate survive. 
Canto xxrxiii. 27-47. 

The Law of Art Copyright.— The Engraving, Sculpture, and Designs Acts, &c. 
By E.M. Unperpowy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. (John Crockford. pp. 211.) 
—At this time, when the Acts of Parliament for the protection of copy- 
right in works of art form the subject of so much discussion, so that the 
artists have themselves been holding meetings on the subject, this handy 
little monograph will be very welcome. It is so complete that it leaves 
nothing to be desired. The introductory chapter gives a succinct, but 
exhaustive, account of the history of artistic copyright in this country 
from the time of Hogarth to the present day. The body of the work 


contains the text of all the enactments now in force, with notes of cases 
bearing on the same. In the appendix will be found a great variety of 
matters and facts germane to the subject, such as the evidence take: 
before the committee of the Society of Arts, and cases illustrating the 
deficiencies of the present law. } 
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Intellectual Education and its Influence on the Character and Happiness of 
Women. By Emiry Surrrerer. A new edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
8vo. pp. 276.)—The anthor writes with much good sense and fluency on 
a variety of educational topics, and the appearance of a second edition of 
her rather lengthy book would argue that the first has been favourably 
received. We can certainly commend it to the careful attention of parents 
and all who are intrusted with the education and instruction of young 
women, 

The Influence of the Mosaic Code upon Subsequent Legislation. By J. 
Bens. Marspen, Solicitor. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 8vo. pp. 303.) 
—This is a lawyer’s book, but by no means a dry one. The author pre- 
tends to no originality in his work, but he has brought together a num- 
ber of interesting and curious facts respecting the laws of ancient and 
modern nations—EKgyptians, Greeks, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, &c., from 
which he draws the conclusion that the Mosaic laws had an influence 
upon subsequent legislation in countries beyond Judea. The work 
is so far polemical that it is intended as a defence of the Pentateuch from 
recent onslaughts. As the Criric is not controversial, it cannot enter 
into the argument. Mr. Marsden’s book, however, will amply repay 
reading. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Pentateuch ; with 
the Fragments of the Jerusalem Targum: from the Chaldee. By J. W. 
Eruertper, M A., Translator of the New Testament from the Peschito 
Syriac. Genesis and Exodus. (Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
12mo. pp. 580.)—This is a work which has been long needed by 
laymen, and Mr. Etheridge is perfectly equal to the translation he has 
accomplished. The Targums are Chaldee paraphrases of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and include all the Books of the Old Testament, with the 
exception of the Book of Daniel. ‘The were written to supply a want 
when the Hebrew had ceased to be a spoken language, and were para- 
phrased into a tongue better known to the Jewish people. The present 
translation will be read with great interest side by side with the Authorised 
Version. ‘fhe remaining Books of Moses will appear in due time. 

Bacon’s Guide to American Politics; or, a Complete View of the Fundamen- 
tal Principles of the National and State Governments, with the respective 
Powers of each. (Sampson Low, Son, and Co. pp. 94.)—This little volume 
will be found serviceable to those who wish to ground their opinions upon 
American matters upon something sounder than leading articles and 
piragraphs. It presents, in easily referrible form, the Constitution of the 
United States, z.e., the actual documents on which it is based, and the 
facts and documents connected with the admission of the various States. 
Other important branches of relevant information are presented in a 
succinct shape. 

The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Wautrer Scorr, Bart. With Photo- 
graphic Illustrations by T. Ocitr and G. W. Witson. (A. W. Bennett.) 
—This is one of the most beautiful gift-books produced this season, and 
the mode of illustration (though not absolutely novel), is sufficiently 
admirable to deserve special commendation. Scott’s well-known poem is 
beautifully printed upon fine thick paper, gilt edged, and bound as only 
Christmas gift-books are bound nowadays—gloriously radiant in gold 
and delicate tints. The photographic illustrations, taken in situ, at the 
localities named, are fourteen in number. Scott’s tomb at Deyburg 
form an admirable frontispiece. Among the others we select for honour- 
able mention, the views of “Ellen’s Isle,” Loch Katrine, the Trosach’s 
Dell, Benledi, Coilantogle’s Ford, and Benvenue. 

Rudimentary Treatise on the Principles of Design in Architecture. By 
Epwarp Lacy Garserr. Second Edition. (Virtue Brothers. pp. 241.) 
—This is merely a reissue of one of Mr. Weale’s series, already well- 
known and approved of. 

Of reprints and new editions we have received the following: Vol. 
XIII. of the collected edition of De Quincey’s Works. (Edinburgh: A, and 
C, Black.—This volume contains “‘ The Art of Conversation and other 
Papers,” 

Also a fourth edition of The Pilot of the Pentland Frith and other Poems. 
By W. Leith Bremner. (Simpkin and Co.) A third edition of Poems 
of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect. By W. Barnes. (J. R. Smith.) 

Of works issued in parts we have received: Philo-Socrates. Part V. 
By William Ellis. (Smith, Elder and Co.)——No. 33 of “The Magnet 
Stories,” The Christmas Rose. By H.J. Wood. (Groombridge and Sons.) 
—Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. Part XLVII. (Routledge.) Beeion’s Dictionary of Universal 
Science, Art, and Literature. Part L.——The Boy’s Own Library. Vol. II. 
Part 21. Beeton’s Book of Garden Management. Part XVI.—— 
Beeton’s Book of Home Games. Part VII. 

Of January Periodicals, we have received : The Christian Spectator—— 











The Ladies’ Companion ——The Dublin University.——The Popular Science 
Review.——Kingston’s Magazine jor Boy's——The Fclectic Review —— 
Bentley’s Miscellany.—— The Technologist——The Englishwoman's Domestic 
Magazine——The Leisure Hour.——The Sunday at Home. 

Of the February periodicals we have received: London Society.——The 
Churchman’s Family Magazine.——Hedderwek's Miscellany. 


Of new music we have received: A Minuit! Polka-Mazurka Fantastique. 
Pour le piano. Par Joseph Kremer. (Paris: Petit Ainé.) Also, Sur la 
Place and Chants des Alpes, by the same composer and publisher. 

We have also received a pamphlet on The Cab Trade of London. Its 
History, Profits, and Prospects. By W.T.Hemming. (W. Freeman.)—— 
Biography; its Lessons and the Advantages of Systematic Study. An Essay} 
By “Clement.” (Houlston and Wright.)——Js Geology Antagonistic to 
Scripture? By an M.A. of Cambridge. (Simpkin and Co.)\——The Duty 
of Laying By for Religious and Charitable Uses. By Robert S. Candlish, D.D. 
(Jas. Nisbet and Co.)——-On Doing What One Does with One’s Might. By 
the Rev. J. Cumming, D.D.* (Jas. Nisbet and Co.)——Bear Ye One 
Another's Burdens. By Thos. Guthrie, D.D. (Jas. Nisbet and Co.)—— 
The Duty of Giving Away. By W. Arthur, A.M. (Jas. Nisbet and Co.) 
——Remarks on Mr. Peabody's Letter. By Congress, (H. J. Tressider.) 
——The News’ Almanack for 1863. (Office of The News.)—Greece : Her Past 
Condition under King Otho. By A. J. Koulouriotes, B.A. (Harrison.)—— 
Greece: Its Condition, Prospects, and Resources. By E. Strickland. (W. 
Ridgway.) ——Handbook of Business: A Dictionary of the Terms and Techni- 














calities of Commerce ; with Tables of Foreign Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) ——Pulsus Ecclesix; the Duty of Daily Service 
und the Effect of its Omission on the Work of the Church. By A Layman. 
(Longmans.)——lJlistoric Doubts Relative to the American War. By J. H. 
Stack. (J. Ridgway.)——The Newspaper Press Directory and Advertisers’ 
Guide. (C. Mitchell and Co.)——The Pressing Necessity for Increased Docks 
and Basins at Portsmouth. By Rear-Admiral the Hon. Joseph Denman. 
(W. Ridgway.) 








MEMORABILIA OF TILE MONTH. 
\ ESSRS. J. AND R. JENNINGS have now on public view a fine picture on 
av “ The Crucifixion,” by Mr. H. C. Selous, It contains three hundred figures, 

Horace Vernet, the great French battle-painter, died at Paris on the 17th 
instant in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

The Report of the Royal Scottish Academy (the thirty-fifth) states that the 
Exhibition in Edinburgh was opened on the 12th of February, and closed on 
the 10th of May last; it contained 824 paintings and 33 sculptures, mainly by 
resident Scottish artists. The Exhibition was opened both in the day and 
evening, and pictures sold to about the total value of 50007. 

A Paris correspondent writes: ‘‘The Due d'Otrante, who has just died at 
Paris, has left by will the portrait of his father to the Museum of Versailles. 
There is, however, every probability that the portrait of the former Minister of 
Police will not receive that destination. This means, I suppose, that the Emperor 
will not allow Fouché’s portrait to appear in the national collection.” 

The Annual Exhibition of the Photographic Society of London is now open 

Mr, Foley, the sculptor, has been elected a member of the Belgian Academy 
of Fine Arts, 

Mr. John Pye, the well-known engraver, has been elected a Member of 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Paris. 

Mr. Marshall Wood has been commissioned to execute a marble bust of the 
Prince of Wales for the Town Hall, Manchester. 

Within ‘the last few days (it is announced) Sir Charles Eastlake, President of 
the Royal Academy, and Mr, Cubitt, two of the committee of advice appointed 
last year to assist her Majesty in the choice of a design for the national memo- 
rial of the Prince Consort, have been engaged at Windsor Castle in making 
arrangements for the ()ueen’s inspection of the designs, seven in number, which 
have recently been furnished by so many architects of known repute. St. 
George’s Hall has been selected as the part of the castle best adapted for the 
purpose, This apartment is 200 feet in length by 30 feet in width, and 30 feet 
high ; and the designs will be arranged on screens, so as to admit of their being 
seen in the best light, and to the greatest advantage. The seven competing 
architects, placing their names alphabetically, are—Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. 
Edward Barry, Professor Donaldson, Mr. P. C. Hardwick, Mr. Pennethorne, 
Mr. Scott, and Mr. Digby Wyatt. After the designs shall have been inspected 
by her Majesty, probably an opportunity will be afforded for their being seen by 
the public. 

An art sale of great importance has taken place in Paris. The magnificent 
collection of paintings, porcelains, &c., belonging to Prince Anatole Demidoff, 
has been brought to the hammer at the Hotel Drouot. What, indeed, does 
not come to the hammer of M. Pillet and his colleagues at that omnivorous 
Hotel des Ventes. The other day, Mme. Marie Taglioni sold off all her 
diamonds, and the cashmeres, china crapes, &c., presented to her by foreign 
potentates; and now the Russian millionaire has made a éabula rasa of his 
gallery. The prices brought, albeit handsome, were not of a nature to astound 
English collectors, who think nothing of giving a thousand guineas for a square 
inch of painted canvas. The largest sum realised was for the renowned “ Stra- 
tonice,” by Ingres, which fetched 92,000 francs, against 63,000 francs, the selling 
price ten years since. Decamp’s “Samson” sold for 45,000 frances, Greuze’s 
* Dame Charitable” 49,000 franes, a ‘Standard Bearer,” by Meissonnier, for 
6900 francs; a Ruysdael for 8000 francs, and Ostade (‘* The Quack”) for 8500 
francs, and a study of still-life by Weenix for 17,500 francs. ‘The “ curios,” in- 
cluding some magniticent snuifboxes and a suit of armour made for Francis L., 
and chased by Benvenuto Cellini, also commanded ‘“‘ rarity” prices. 

On Wednesday last, a meeting of artists, engravers, publishers, and other 
gentlemen interested in the Copyright Laws, was held at the French Gallery, 
Pall-mall, Sir T. Phillips, the Chairman of the Council of the Society of Arts, 
presided, and Messrs. Herbert, R.A., Landseer, Redgrave, Tom Taylor, and 
Gambart, were among the speakers. Letters were also read from Lord Gran- 
ville, and Mr. Frith, the former desiring to be informed of what was resolved 
upon, and the latter pointing out that the law, as it at present stands, does not 
protect either the painter or the publisher from photographic piracy. Mr. Frith 
even went the length of declaring that unless that protection be granted in this 
respect, “ the class of art I practice will almost cease to be followed ;” whereby 
we suppose him to mean that if it be found to be no longer worth the while of 
speculative publishers to pay immense sums of money for “sensation pictures,” 
for the purpose of exhibiting them «at a shilling a head, and then recouping 
themselves by the sale of the line engraving, the art of producing the said 
‘sensation pictures” will fall into desuetude. Well, that is an evil which we 
should find quite supportable. But, seriously, an alteration of the law is im- 
peratively demanded, so as to include copying by photography among the 
unlawful modes of pirating a copyright. 

Signor Costa has nearly completed a new oratorio. Me ; 

A new opera by Mr. Balfe, to be called “Mary Tudor,” is in preparation at 
Covent Garden Theatre. ; 

The Philharmonic Concerts begin this year on the 9th of March, and will 
be eight in number. : 

Charles Dance, the dramatist, died at Lowestoft on the 5th ult. 
his pieces and comediettas still retain a hold upon the stage. 

M. Charles Hugo’s dramatised version of his father’s great work, “ Les 
Miserables,” has been produced at Brussels, and the critics speak of it in terms 
of high commendation. if . : 

Miss Amy Sedgwick bas reappeared at the Princess’s Theatre in Mr. Morton’s 
piece, ‘One Good Turn Deserves Another.” : ; fe ‘ 

Miss Marie Wilton has appeared at the Adelphi Theatre in “ The Little 
Treasure.” , 

At the St. James’s Theatre (now under the management of Mr. Frank Mat- 
thews) a dramaentitled “The Dark Cloud” has been produced with consider- 
able success. It is by Mr. Rose, popularly known as ** Artbur Sketchley. 

On Tuesday last the first of a very promising series of Soirées d’Hiver was 
given at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. Miss M tton, Miss 
Palmer Lisle, Mrs. Harriette Lee, Mme. Badia, Miss Eleanora Wilkinson, Mr. 
John Cheshire, Mr. Vincent Norris, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Signor Nappi, and Herr 
Ernst Pauer were among the leading musicians. ; 

Mr. Fechter has opened what bids fair to be a prosperous campaign at the 
Lyceum Theatre. ‘The Duke’s Motto,’”’as the piece is called which he selected 
for the opening, is an adaptation by Mr. John Brougham of a dramatized version 
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of Paul Feval’s novel, ‘‘ Le Bossu.” Mr. Fechter himself plays the part of the 
hunchback with skill and force. The getting up of the piece is greatly and 
deservedly admired. ‘ 

Mr. Boucicault has replaced his “ Taking of Lucknow,” by a new version of 
Sir Walter Scott’s story, ‘*The Heart of Mid Lothian.” It is called “The 
Trial of Effie Deans,” and is likely to be moderately successful. The ad- 
mirable manner in which Mrs. Boucicault plays the part of Jeannie Deans 
would alone have been the salvation of a far worse piece. Some of the other 
parts are also exceedingly well filled ; and Mr. Boucicault, by confining himself 
to the comparatively insignificant part of ‘the Counsel for the Defence” 
(which, however, he plays with excellent humour and taste) bas set an example 
which other manager-actors would do well to consider, 





A Committee of Schoolmasters has been formed for the relief of the Lanca- 
shire distress, and is now in vigorous operation. The Secretary is Mr. W. ht. 
Russell, of Clapham. 

The annual examinations of the students and others for certificates of merit, 
has been conducted by her Majesty’s Inspectors at the various normal schouls of 
the metropolis. The numbers who presented themselves for examination fell 
considerably short of those of former years. This was more particularly the 
case in regard to acting teachers. Not more than seven masters and the same 
number of mistresses of schools presented themselves under the auspices of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

An association has lately been formed in union with the Society of Arts, to 
promote the education of adults. Among the principal officers are, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Earl Granvilie, Viscount Enfield, the Bishop of London, Sir J. Kk. 
Shuttleworth, H. Chester, Esq., the Rev. W. Rogers, &c., &c., &c. The in- 
stitution aims at stimulating mechanics’ and kindred institutions by the exami- 
nations carried on by the Society of Arts, Public meetings are to be held to 
explain this system of examination where needed, and local boards or sub- 
committees formed to carry out the designs. Special prizes are also mentioned, 
but from our knowledge of the society’s former operations, these prizes will be 
peculiarly special, and like the oft mentioned visits of angels. With no recog- 
nised or, indeed, legal power, to confer degrees, the Society of Arts seem to 
attach greater value to their examination than we believe the public do. Any 
self-constituted body may, if they please, institute examinations and give 
written testimonials (for they are nothing more), to persons who undergo an 
examination. That this is the panacea for the imperfect success of mechanics’ 
institutions we may be permitted to doubt, while wishing the Society of Arts 
every success, notwithstanding its fussiness. 

A controversy has been carried on lately in the Times, mainly between Mr. 
Walter and the Rev. J. P. Norris, on the question of the employing of certifi- 
cated schoolmasters being maintained as acondition for the receiving of Govern- 
ment aid by elementary schools. Mr. Walter contends that the annual exami- 
nation by the Inspector, and the passing of the scholars with credit in their 
examination on elementary subjects, is all that is necessary. That the teacher 
should pass through any preliminary examination he thinks superfluous. Mr. 
Norris, on the other hand, regards the certificate as an essential part of the 
pupil-teacher system, and which forms a most valuable guide to managers in 
selecting a teacher, He also regards it as proving, to a great extent, the moral 
fitness of a teacher for his work, as well as the cultivation of mind needful for 
civilising numbers of rude boys, in short, for the great work of influencing the 
character as distinct from the mere routine of teaching the simple elements. 
Unless the entire work of national education is to be upset, and a host of the 
ignorant, shifty, and sottish pretenders, who are now eliminated from our schools, 
find their way back again, we regard the retention of the certificate condition as 
most necessary. It is, in fact, almost the only safeguard we have left that the 
work of education be confided to proper hands. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has been elected an honorary member 
and vice-patron of the Royal Institution. 

The Exhibition Building is now almost empty, and very cheerless and deso- 
Jate. What is to be done with it no one seems to know; but the 7imes suggests 
that it should be thrown open as a public promenade. 

Mr. Spencer’s Letter to the Field, on his claim to be considered the discoverer 
of Electrotype, has been translated and published in the Mevue Britannique, a 
I’rench scientific review of high merit. 

Captain R. Burton, who is now on his road to the Gaboon Country, to write 
“a gorilla book,” if not to shoot gorillas, has been writing to the Times proposing 
the Camaroon Mountains in the Bight of Benin, Gulf of Guinea, West Africa, 
as a good site for a penal settiement 

A joint-stock company is advertised for building a monster telescope to 
surpass every instrument now in existence. That such a telescope would be of 
great scientitic value none can doubt; but where the profit is to come from is 
not quite so clear. The astronomers are not a large body, and the big telescope 
could hardly hope to throw the street star-gazers out of the market by offering 
glimpses of the stars at “ a penny a peep.” 

It is now definitively arranged that the Prince of Wales will inaugurate 
‘* The Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851” at the Horticultural Gardens 
on June 5. In answer to the application of the secretary, the Prince replies 
that he accedes to the request “‘ with the greatest satisfaction,” and that his 
desire is that the memorial ‘‘ should be inaugurated with every circumstance of 
honour.” After this, it cannot be doubted that every endeavour will be made 
to render the occasion as remarkable as possible, and no labour spared to make 
it (after the marriage) the grand ceremonial of the season. i 

Tae appeal of the Vicomte de Noé to a court of law to purge him from the 
imputation of falsehood charged upon him by M. de Villemessant, has been 
quite unsuccessful. The court has not only declared the Vicomte to be guilty 
of having supplied to the Figaro the paragraph which he repudiated, and of 
having corrected the proof of that paragraph, but declares that, “after having 
with deplorable heedlessness sought a dangerous publicity for facts which the 
most ordinary prudence commanded to be kept secret, he, Colonel Vicomte de 
Noé, attempted by a false affirmation to shift a part’of the responsibility upon the 
defendant De Villemessant.” Should (observes a Paris correspondent) this 
judgment not be reversed, what corner of the world will be dark enough for 
Colonel de Noé to hide his head in ? 

A contemporary publishes an account of some very important alterations 
contemplated by the Master and Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, in their 
ancient and picturesque buildings:—The Master and Fellows of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, are about to make very important additions to 
their College buildings, from the designs of Mr. G. G. Scott. These will 
comprise a new chapel and Master’s Lodge, and the prolongation of 
the hall northwards. The new buildings will form portions of a new 
court, which is eventually to occupy the whole of the ground between 
St. John-street, Bridge-street, and the river, of which the new chapel wili 
occupy the southern side. As this is to be erected to the north of the existing 
chapel, the services will be celebrated as usual while it is building, and it will 
be unnecessary to pull down the old chapel till the new one is finished. The 
design for the chapel is very noble, but has one conspicuous fault: it is too 
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much like Mr. Scott’s Exeter Chapel, Oxford. Like that, it will be a lofty apsidal 
building, in the Early Decorated style, and, like that, will havea lofty fléche at 
the west end. One pointof diversity, not to theadvantage of the Cambridge design, 
will be in the roof, which will be of wood, waggon-headed, with false ribs, instead of 
being vaulted in stone. In so grand a work, the comparatively small additional 
outlay required for a stone vaulting should hardly be grudged. We trust this 
part of the scheme will be reconsidered. The site of the present Master’s Lodge 
being occupied partly by the new Chapel, partly by the intended lengthening of 
the Hall, a new lodge will be built, adjacent to the library, overlooking the 
river. These works will be commenced next April; the remainder of the court 
will not be proceeded with yet, It is to be hoped that the contemplated altera- 
tions include the re-facing of the south side of the first court. This was 
classicised by Essex or Burrough towards the end of the last century, when a 
Roman skin was drawn over so many of the older colleges. The authorities of 
St. Jobn’s intended to have treated the whole court in the same way ; but, 
happily, funds fell short: so there is less mischief now to undo. 

The feuilletoniste of the Queen, gives the followiug account of the frightful 
accident by burning at the Princess’s Theatre: So horrible an event of this kind 
has not happened since the night when poor Clara Webster was burnt publicly 
in Covent Garden Theatre. The accident arose from the carelessness of one of 
the men employed in what are called ‘‘ the flies,” to burn the coloured flames 
which are displayed at the grand transformation scene of the pantomime, in 
allowing some of the burning material to fall upon the dress of one of the 
girls. Instantly the clothes of this unfortunate were discovered to be in flames, 
the greatest confusion and alarm arose. Another girl (a fair, young creature 
of seventeen), animated by a spirit of igggagg courage, rushed to save her friend, 
and of course shared the same fate. In a moment both these poor girls were 
enveloped in flames, and rushing wildly about, shrieking with pain and terror. 
At one time, such was the confusion and madness which prevailed, that there 
was an imminent risk that the clothes of all the other girls would be set on fire; 
and this would probably have happened, but for the cool courage of Mr. Roxby, 
who succeeding in keeping the two poor victims frem rushing among their 
companions, and eventualiy in getting the flames extinguished. In performing 
this service of peril, Mr. Roxby’s hands and arms were, we regret to hear, very 
severely burat. The two girls were carried off to the hospital in a state too 
pitiable to describe. Miss Smith (the one who attempted to save her friend’s 
life) died on Wednesday afternoon, after nearly five days of indescribable 
torture. Miss Hunt, the survivor, is stated to be in little better condition. 

The worst feature of the whole affair, however, is, in our opinion, the conduct 
of the audience, who sat out the whole performance after seeing this fearful 
| tragedy acted before their very eyes, and compelled the poor horrified ballet- 
\girls who were still unburnt, but whose panic-stricken, hysterical state of mind 
may be readily understood, to go through the dancing and the boisterous 
mummery of a pantomime, as if nothing had occurred. One might almost be 
pardoned for suggesting that they waited in the expectation of seeing the 
catastrophe repeated. 





SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES.—_NATURAL HISTORY PROCEEDINGS. 


GEOLoGIcAL.—Jan. 7. At the first meeting of the year it was arranged that 
after the anniversary (Feb. 17) the society would return to the old practice of 
holding the meetings in its own rooms in Somerset House. It was also resolved 
that a class of foreign correspondents should be instituted, instead of increasing 
the number of foreign members (which is now limited to forty), because the 
society is so much larger than it was when the bye-laws were framed, and the 
number of good geologists has increased in other countries almost as largely. 
1. Mr. T. Davidson gave a paper ‘* Onthe Lower Carboniferous Brachiopoda of 
Nova Scotia,’’ in which fourteen species of Terebratula, &c. (including numerous 
varieties), were figured and minutely described. The rocks containing them 
were formerly considered of the age of our Magnesian limestone ( Permian) by 
all the local geologists, until Sir Charles Lyell pointed out to Messrs. Dawson 
and Brown that the fossils were of Lower Carboniferous type. Mr. Davidson also 
stated that having examined vast numbers of Brachiopoda from the Permian 
and Carboniferous strata of Englanecé—when preparing his monographs for the 
Paleontographical Society—he had arrived at the conclusion that eighteen species 
(in the wide sense employed by him) were common to both formations; that is to 
say, that fifty percent. of the Permian species were also found in the Carboniferous 
system. Sirk. Murchison expressed his unwillingnessto adopt these views, because 
the two systems of rocks were so often physically unconformable ; and Mr. Salter 
objected to their close approximation on fossil evidence. Mr, Charlesworth, in 
a speech of great fluency, objected to the determinations of paleontologists in 
general. 2. Mr. 7. Curley. C.E., exhibited geological town surveys of Ludlow, 
Hereford, and Skipton, on a large scale, with the gravels and other superficial 
deposits marked out, and attempted to distinguish a ‘ high-level” and a * low- 
level” drift, of different ages, as in the Thames Valley. On the 21st Jan., Mr. 
G. E. Roberts exhibited and described the tracks of crustaceans on the Old 
Red Sandstone of Ludlow. Messrs. Roberts and Randall described the Upper 
Silurian passage-beds of Linley, Salop; and Mr, Jamieson offered some fresh evi- 
dence in favour of the Glacier origin of the parallel roads of Glenroy. 

Gro.ocists’ AssoctatTion,—Jan. 5. Mr. Carter Blake delivered a lecture on 
the principal fossil animals of South America, in which he especially called 
attention to the evidence of many species of horses having existed both in 
North and South America prior to the human epoch, although there were none 
living there when the country was discovered by Columbus. In speaking of the 
South American mastodon, he mentioned the pretended discovery of a flint 
weapon, along with bones of the more modern species (/, Ohioticus), in Ken- 
tucky. He also referred to the skeleton of the G/yptodon, recently set up by 
Mr. W. Hawkins for the College of Surgeons, and to the Drepanodon, which is 
supposed to have employed its sabre-like tusks for the purpose of unshelling 
these gigantic armadillos. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Soctrty.—Jan. 6. The first meeting of this new society 
was held in the rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, Capt. Burton in the 
chair. The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Hunt; Vice- 
Presidents, Capt. Burton and Sir C. Nicholson, Bart.; Hon. Sec., C. Carter 
Blake; Foreign Sec., E. B. Tylor; Council—A. C. Blackstone, W. Bollaert, 
L. Burke, J. F. Collingwood, Dr. Gibb, A. Higgins, Dr. H. Jackson, 8. J. 
Mackie, R. S, Poole, T. S. Prideaux, W. Travers, W. S. V. Vaux. The object 
of the society is to promote those inquiries which neither the Geographical, nor 
the Ethnological, nor the various medical societies have taken up; and ‘‘to study 
man in all his leading aspects—physical and historical; to investigate the laws 
of his origin and progress; to ascertain his place in nature, and his relations to 
the inferior forms of life.” : 

Zoo.ocicat Soorry —Jan. 13. 1. Dr. Giinther described four new snake’, 
collected by Captain Burton in the Camaroon country. He also read 4 
paper on the varieties of the Char (Salmo alpinus) of our freshwater lakes. 
He regarded the Windermere fish as identical with those of Scotland and 
Lapland; but those of the Irish Joughs he considered distinct, and proposed to 
name S. Colei, after Lord Enniskillen. He remarked on the isolation of 
these fishes in remote lakes, and the improbability of their spawn having 
been originally conveyed from one to the other by aquatic birds; and 
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inferred that they had been created independently in the several localities 
where they are now found. Mr. Wallace opposed this conclusion on the ground 
that physical changes might have completely altered the water-scheds which 
divide the river-systems, since the first existence of the char. Mr. Busk re- 
marked on the growing scarcity of the char in Windermere, and the difficulty 
of naturalising it in adjacent lakes. 2. Mr. Wallace described the birds of the 
island of Bouro, between Ceram and Celebes. Of sixty-six species obtained, 
twenty are widely distributed forms, and forty-six belong to the Molucca type; 
seventeen are new, and two are common to the Xulla islands. Among them are 
two very different birds, belonging to distinct genera, which are so alike in ap- 
.pearance, that it is only when shot and closely examined that their real cha- 
racters are appreciable. Mr. Wallace inferred that cases of mimicry like this 
had resulted in the course of time from natural selection, as it was advantageous 
to the weaker birds to pass unmolested under the disguise of the stronger. Dr. 
Giinther objected to this reasoning that it would not apply in other cases; 
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apparently mimetic forms of snakes were found in different countries, and could 
not derive any benefit from their resemblance. 3. Mr. J. Yate Johnson des- 
cribed five new species of fishes taken at Madeira. 4. Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited 
a Cochin fowl with feathers broken up into down as in the “ silk fowls,” a con- 
dition which he thought might give some warrant to the old story of a cross be- 
tween a tortoise-shell rabbit and a hen.—Jan. 20. 1. Mr. Wallace exhibited the 
head of the female tockus, or hornbill, and confirmed the accuracy of Dr. 
Livingstone’s statement, that when she has built her nest and laid her eggs in 
the hole of a tree, the male bird plasters up the entrance, leaving only a narrow 
slit through which he feeds her and the young. 2. Mr. F. Buckland gave an 
account of Pisciculture, in connection with the establishment at Hampton, and 
his fish-breeding experiments in Zhe Field window. 3. Mr. R. Tomes described 
a pew and very small opossum, resembling a shrew-mouse, discovered by Mr. 
Fraser, in Ecuador. 4. Mr. Charlesworth exhibited bis new ‘“ Elevator’? gun, 
which was highly commended by Captain Burton and other sportsmen. 


BOOK NEWS: 


A BOOKSELLER’S RECORD AND AUTHOR’S AND PUBLISHER’S REGISTER. 





HERE HAS BEEN NO SCARCITY of new and interesting 
books in the past month, but it will be admitted that Mr. King- 
lake’s “ Invasion of the Crimea’ exceeds them all. We can, indeed, 
scarcely recall another instance in which a publication has excited 
such immediate and intense sensation—a sensation which will widen 
and deepen as quickly as readers become familiar with ihe extraor- 
dinary contents of the work. Of other Historical and Biographical 
works we have a new edition of Mr. Grote’s * History of Greece,” in 
eizht volumes; ‘‘ Memoirs of Queen Christina of Sweden,” by Mr. 
Henry Woodhead ; ‘The Life of Bishop Warburton,” by the Rev. 
J.S. Watson; the Life and Times of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux,” by Mr. James C. Morrison ; ‘* The Life of General Sir Robert 
Wilson, narrated by himself,” and edited by the Rev. Herbert Ran- 
dolph; ‘“*The Story of a Siberian Exile,” from the French of M. 
Rufin Pietrowski; and ‘ The Prince Consort’s Farms,” an agricultu- 
ral memoir prepared, with the sanction of her Majesty, by Mr. J. 
Chalmers Morton. 

In ‘Travel our list is brief. There are Canon Wordsworth’s 
* Journal of a Tour in Italy;” “ Roba di Roma, or, Walks and Talks 
about Rome,” by Mr. W. W. Story; ‘ Lower Brittany and the Bible, 
with Notes on Religious and Civil Liberty in France,” by Mr. James 
Bromfield ; and “ North and South” by a White Republican. Mr. 
A. Keith Johnston has produced for popular use * An Atlas of Gene- 
ral and Descriptive Geography,” founded on the most recent «isco- 
veries and rectifications. 

In Science and Philosophy we have a new edition of Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom, with additions by Mr. W. B. Carpenter and Mr. J. O. 
Westwood ; a report from short-hand notes of Professor Huxley’s 
Lectures on our Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena of Or- 
ganic Nature, published with Mr. Huxley’s consent ; a new edition of 
Mr. Crampton’s “ Lunar World, its Scenery and Motions;” ‘The Mys- 
tery of Money, explained and illustrated by the Monetary History of 
England from the Norman Conquest to the present Time;” and a third 
series of ‘* Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” by Mr. 
Samuel Bailey. 

In Fiction there have appeared “ Barrington,” by Mr. Charles 
Lever, completed in its monthly issue ;” ‘*‘The House by the Church- 
yard,” by Mr. J. Sheridan Lefanu, reprinted from the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine; ‘*Sephas, or Cloudy Skies,” by Mr. Michael 
Ford; and “‘ Beatrice Sforza, or the Progress of ‘I'ruth,” by Dr. 
Brewer ; and “ Aurora Floyd,” reprinted from Temple Bar. 

In Poetry we have a third series of ‘‘ Poems of Rural Life, in the 
Dorset Dialect,” by the Rev. Wm. Barnes ; acollection of ‘* Cavalier 
Songs and Ballads, from 1642 to 1684 ;” a collection of “ Poems from 
the Dawn of British Literature to 1699 ;” and “ Poems, an Offering 
to Lancashire,” by Miss Rossetti, Mr. George Macdonald, Mrs. 
Howitt, Mr. W. Allingham, Miss Bessie R. Parkes, Mr. R. Monckton 
Milnes, Mr. F. Locker, and others; Miss Faithfull and her young 
women printed the Offering gratis, on paper presented by Messrs. R. 
Herring and Co. 

In Theology among many pamphlets issued in reply to the Bishop 
of Natal we note ‘ Considerations on the Pentateuch,” by Mr. Isaac 
Taylor ; also, ‘A Critical History of Free Thought in reference to 
the Christian Religion,” by the Rev. A. S. Farrar, being the Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1862; ‘“‘The Heliotropium, or Conformity of the 
Human Will to the Divine,” translated from the Latin of Jeremy 
Drexelius by the Rev. Reginald N. Shutte, and illustrated by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell; ‘* Christianity and its Evidences, an Essay, with an 
Epistle of Dedication to his former Congregation,” by the Rev. John 
Macnaught, formerly of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Liverpool; ‘* Family 
Sermons,” by the Rev. Horatio Bonar, of Kelso; ‘* Prayer and the 
Divine Order, or the Union of the Natural and the Supernatural in 
Prayer,” by Mr. Thomas Hughes; and an cighth volume of ‘ Sermons,” 
by Mr. C. H. Spurgeon. 

Under Miscellaneous Literature we may range two volumes of 
“ Driftwood, Seaweed, and Fallen Leaves” (ominous title), by the 
Rev. Dr. Cumming; ‘“ Miscellanies,” by Earl Stanhope; a volume of 
Hugh Miller's earlier writings, edited by Mrs. Miller as “ ‘Tales and 
Sketches;” ‘ The Kinder Garten, or Educational Employments and 











Amusements for Children,” by Miss Jane Mill; ‘ The Sharpe 
Detected and Exposed,” by Mr, Robert Houdin; and * Taxation 
its Levy and Expenditure,” by Sir S. Morton Peto, M.P. tor Finsbury. 

There were published in France last year altogether 11,753 works. 
These figures include, of course, pampblets, reprints from magazines, 
and new editions. The number of original works which appeared in 
the course of the year it is not easy to estimate. Science, especially 
medical science, has been fairly represented. Mathematical science 
has had nothing to fecl ashamed of. Theology has been a reproduc- 
tion chiefly of old books—a re-growth of Fathers, Saints, and ** parois- 
siens.”” Poetry has been vindicated in brochures of five and ten pages. 
Moliére and La Fontaine, in new dresses, we do not take into account. 
In Local History there has been much novelty. Every little provincial 
town has been writing its history, and interesting histories they make. 
It is astonishing how many “village Hampdens”’ there has been in 
the world, and how many tragic events have happened never yet 
recorded in the hugest volume of general history. ‘The Drama came out 
in badly-printed double columns, and Novels in the drapery of Mon- 
mouth-street. But, also, French typography has maintained its 
stand. Good books have abounded, if not in matter, at least in style. 
The Illustrated Werks vie with any produced in England or Germany ; 
and on the whole the French publishers appear to be pleased with 
the year’s work. 

We have been speaking of general literature. We must add that 
in the course of the same year (1862) there were published in France 
2691 pieces of instrumental music, 2703 pieces for the piano, and 2719 
pieces of vocal music. Caricatures, maps and plans, monuments and 
views, portraits, religious subjects, and others in format carte de visite, 
amounted to the number of 2543 distinct publications. But the 
amount of originality throughout the year is small extremely. We 
cannot place hands on equally minute statistics respecting our own 
publishing business during the past year, and cannot therefore pro- 
nounce on its importance and value in a literary and financial point of 
view. French and German publishers express themselves well pleased, 
however, with the business of the year. 

Our contemporary, the Bibliographie de la France, observes, ‘* The 
International Exhibition furnished occasion to our publishers to 
make evident the superiority of France in objects of taste, elegance, 
and art. The production of books of all kin«s is advancing. Cheap 
books, as produced at present, have rendered piracy a bad specula- 
tion.” But the great reliance of the French publisher is not so much 
in original works as in those upon which the printer, engraver, and 
bookbinder have lavished their greatest care. M. Molland, editor of 
the Journal des Villes et des Campagnes, speaking of such books, 
observes: ** Books are no longer appreciated according to their real 
utility, but according to the splendour and luxury with which they 
are brought out. There are moments when even the necessary must 
be forgotten for the superfluous. It is these moments which shall 
testify favourably to us to posterity. Luxury (le luxe) is the reflec- 
tion of leisure ; it expresses its wants and curiosities ; it is the product 
of them, soto speak. We cannot but complain of a society wherein 
disappear the lessons of Icisure and the refinements of luxury. It 
would lose taste, elegance, delicacy of soul and sense—all that resem- 
bles the down on the flower called civilisation, It would have 
neither art nor poetry, and after having been tasked, used up, 
would go to the abyss without leaving a trace of history 
in the world.” But the serious books have also had_ their 
success during the past season. ‘The pretty books have not had it 
all their own way. And as there are book-lovers there are book- 
haters—at least those who affect to speak ill of books old and new. 
Alfred Musset says: ‘ Lying books I shall burn you to the last.” 
Joubert wrote that, “if every book were burned, nothing would be 

lost but a copy of Aristotle.” Nodier, in his pleasant manner, 
affirmed that there is one book which renders all other books useless 
—*the thirteenth chapter of the first book of Rabelais,” as easily to 
be found as the thirteenth chapter of the first book of Esther. 
Among recent issues we notice the completion of the “ En- 
cyclopédie Moderne,” published by MM. Didot fréres. M. 
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Dubois of the French Geographical Society, has written an in- 
teresting work on the North Pole and the Equator, with meteor- 
ological observations interesting to savans. M. de Concourt’s work, 
‘*Woman in the Eighteenth Century,” appears to be amusing the 
public. The Memoirs of the Duke de Luynes on the Court of Louis 
XV. (1735-1738), will be completed in fourteen volumes. ‘‘Seven 
Generations of Executioners,” the memoirs of the Sanson family, has 
reached the third volume. “ Seven Generations of Hangmen ” would 
not be a bad title for a sensation book, if the seven generations could 
be found, 

_The Duke d’Aumale has written a book about the great Condé. 
Not having seen it, we can say nothing about its merits, historical or 
literary; but to recommend it to the worid it has been seized by the 
police of Paris. On a twofold ground we think that this procedure is 
wrong, and that it cannot have had the sanction of the Emperor. It 
is shabby, and it may be the means of giving undue importance to a 
third-class performance. Bourbon and Orleans literature, in its way, 
has been good, but not likely to eclipse the literature of the Napo- 
leons. It is strange that from the same city where emphasis is 
placed on British liberty and freedom of expression, a decree should 
have almost simultaneously issued to close the mouth of a distant rival. 
The pig-headed mayor of a third-rate English borough, in the interests 
of James VIL., or the selfish “ Boonie Prince Charlie,” could scarcely 
have made a greater blunder. ; 


I'uE SECOND PART of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, dealing with 
question of its age and authorship, will be published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., next week. It will be considerably larger than the first part. 

_ Wayperincs in West Arrica: from Liverpool to Fernando Po,” by a 
F.R.G.S., is announced by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers. 

“A GENERAL View oF THE CrimiInAL Law or ENGLAND,” by Mr. J. 
oe will be published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., early in 

1é 8 ng. 

* GLIMPSES INTO PeTLAND,” consisting of essays on favourite animals, by 
— J. G. Wood, will be published immediately by Messrs. Bell and 

ay. 

_ Dr. D’AvuniIGNn’s “ History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin,’ 
Vols. I. and IL, will appear in the course of the present month, 

: St. OLAVE’s, a novel in three volumes, is announced as just ready by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett. It will be printed on thick toned paper, as is growing into 
fashion with novels as well as other books. 

_Carratn Burton has in the press “Abeokuta, and an Exploration of the 
Cameroon Mountains,” where he proposes that England should form a penal 
settlement. It will be published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, 

Mr. Henry Mayuew has a work in the press on German Life and German 
Manners. 

_ANEW EDITION in one volume of Mr. Charles Dickens’s ‘* Child’s History of 
England,” is in preparation by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Henry MoBRLEY, author of “ Bartholomew Fair,” &c., bas a work nearly 
ready, entitled ‘ Writers and their Times.” 

, “A YACHTING CRUISE IN THE Bautic,” by Mr. S. R. Graves, Commodore of 
meg gaa Yachting Club, is preparing for publication by Messrs. Long- 

A SECOND SERIES of ‘ Tales of all Countries,” by Mr. Anthony Trollope, being 
contributions collected from the magazines, will be published by Messrs. Chap- 
man and Hall this month. 

: Mr. Epmvnp Y ATES has relinquished the post of London correspondent to the 

Belfast Northern Whig, in consequence of his new entertainment demanding all 
the time he can devote to it. 
THE LAST NUMBER of the National Review was the first under its new editor- 
ship, Mr. Richard Holt Hutton having resigned in favour of Mr. C. H. Pearson, 
of King’s College. Mr. Pearson, it is said, has associated with him Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, editor of the Economist. 

ss REMINISCENCES of Thirty Years’ Residence in New South Wales,” by Mr, 
Roger herry, late one of the judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, 
is announced by Messrs. §. Low and Son. 

_AN EDITION of Bishop Butler's works, complete in two volumes, edited by 
the Rev. Jas. B, Mayor, is in preparation by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

. I HE REPORT that Mr. Froude was about to resign the editorship of Fraser’s 
Magazine, we are glad to learn, was completely unfounded. 

_ “Impresstons or Rome rw 1862,” by William Henry Wilberforce, M.A., 
is announced by Messrs, Hurst and Blackett. : 

Sirk RounDELL PaLMer’s selection of hymns, ‘The Book of Praise,” pub- 
lished two or three months ago, has already sold seven thousand copies. 

Mrs. GASKELL’s long expected novel, ‘‘ Sylvia’s Lovers,” is at last announced 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. as just ready. 

A Nixru Eprrton of Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry, edited by Dr. Bence 
— Dr. Hoffmann, will be published by Messrs. Churchill and Sons in a 
ew days. 

Sir WitiiAm A Becxert, late Chief Justice of Victoria, is about to make 
his appearance as a poet in a volume entitled ‘* The Earl’s Choice.” 

Dr, GuTurie, of Edinburgh, it is reported, has had 5000J. placed to his 
credit by Messrs, Strachan and Co., for the purpose of his going to the Holy 
Land, and there writing a Commentary on the Bible, to be published in penny 
numbers, 

By THE Dear or Mr. WiiuiAM Corroy, F.S.A., bis valuable library and 
collection of works of art pesses to the Plymouth Public Library. The original 
founder of the collection, which is rich in examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Mr. Ward, and in engravings, was Mr. William Townson, by whom it was 
bequeathed to Mr. Rogers (not the poet). On the death of Mr. Rogers it passed 
to his brother-in-law, Mr. William Cotton, the father of its late possessor. 
When this gentleman signified his intention of leaving it to a public body, the 
Plymouth Library offered to erect a gallery for its reception, which they have 
done at an expense of 1500/. The endowment for curator, &c., was raised by a 
public subscription, to which the Prince Consort contributed 50/. The collec- 
tion is vested in a committee of seven, three elected by the representatives of 
Mr. Cotton, three by the Plymouth Museum, and a seventh nominated by the 
six othe 8. Mr. Cotton was the author of “ Celtic Remains;” “ Illustrations 
of Stone Circles, Cromlech’s, &c., in Cornwall ;” “The Antiquities of Totnes, 
in Deyonshire;” ‘ Notes of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds ;” “ A Catalogue 
of the Portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Notes as to the Possessors of the 
Pictures, and Engravers, if Engraved;’’ “A Catalogue of the Library at 
Leatherhead, Surrey.” At the time of his death he was engaged in bringing out 
a work of art, 








A Hanp-soo« for Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire, is 
announced by Mr. Murray. 

“ The NARRATIVE OF A SECRET Mission to the Danish Islands in 1808,” by 
the Rev. J. Robertson, edited from the author’s manuscript, by his nephew, Mr. 
A. C, Fraser, is announced by Messrs. Longman and Co. 

95 — by Frederick G. Tuckerman, is announced by Messrs. Smith, Elder, 

nd Co. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Norton’s new novel, ‘‘ Lost and Saved,” will be published 
in the course of the month by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

A TRANSLATION, by Mr. James Hutton, of General Daumas’s ‘“ Horses of the 
Sahara and the Manners of the Desert,” with commentaries by Abd-El- Kader, is 
in preparation by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

A GLossary OF NAVIGATION, by the Rev. J. B. Harbord, Chaplain and 
Naval Instructor Royal Navy, containing the definitions and propositions of the 
science, explanation of terms, and description of instruments, is announced by 
Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. Smtnes, the author of ‘*The Lives of the Engineers,” is said to have 
undertaken a History of the Staple Manufactures of England. 

Mrs. FARquHAR, the authoress of ‘The Pearlof Days,” alittle work on Sunday, 
which seven or eight years ago excited much attention and attained an enormous 
circulation, has in the press a volume of ‘‘ Poems,” consisting of two parts— 
I. Spiritual Poems; and 1]. Poems for Children. 

Mr. Rosert Fortune, author of “ Three Visits to China,” has in preparation 
“‘Yedo and Pekin, a Narrative of a Journey to the Capitals of Japan and China, 
with notices of the natural productions, agriculture, horticulture, and trade of 
those countries, and other things met with by the way.” The volume will be 
published by Mr. Murray, and beautifully illustrated. 

Mrs. Henry Woop has undertaken to write another novel for the Quiver. 
It is entitled, ‘‘ Squire Trevelyan’s Heir,’’ and the first chapter will appear in the 
number for the present week. 

Mr. Nassau W. SEntor has in the press a volume, to be entitled ‘‘ Biogra- 
phical Sketches,” comprising subjects relating to the French Revolution, Law, 
and Political Economy. 

Proressor ANSTED has in preparation a work called ‘‘ The Great Stone- 
Book,” dealing with a variety of geological matters in a popular style. 

‘‘ SERMONS PREACHED IN MANCHESTER,” by the Rev. Alexander M‘Laren, 
is in preparation by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

Miss Mutocu’s collection of classic Fairy Stories, which many looked for at 
Christmas, will be ready this month. 

ApmiraL Str Ropney Munpy has nearly ready a volume, entitled ‘' H.M.S. 
Hannibal at Palermo and Naples, during the Italian Revolution, with an account 
of interviews with Victor Emmanuel, Francis II., and Garibaldi.” 

“Tue GATE OF THE Paciric,” Captain B. Pim’s work on the Isthmus of 
Darien will be ready this week. 

Tue Rey. Dr. Campsett, editor of the British Ensign and other Dissenting 
papers, has commenced proceedings against the Saturday Review for an article 
in which he was made sport of for seriously printing an absurd letter in which 
he had been hoaxed by some wag. The cause—Campbell v. Spottiswoode—is 
set down for the sittings of Nisi Prius in Hilary Term. 

Sir Ruruerrorp Atcock’s work on Japan, ‘‘The Capital of the Tycoon,” 
after many delays, will be published by Messrs. Longman and Co., on Wednes- 
day, the 11th inst. It will be comprised in two volumes, with above a hundred 
illustrations in chromo-lithography and wood. 

“A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HomME oF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE,” by Mr. James 
Croston, is announced, for the benefit of the Lancashire Relief Fund. 

Mr. Cartes READE will commence his new tale in All the Year Round in 
March. Its title is ‘‘ Very Hard Cash,” and it will be completed in about eight 
months. 

Mr. Surrtey Hreserp will publish this month a handy book on ‘‘ Profitable 
Gardening.” 

THE LATE Miss PArpor’s collection of autographs will be sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, on Saturday, the 14th inst. They include those of 
Napoleon I. and III., Horace Walpole, Tallyrand, Cowper, Wordsworth, Moore, 
Campbell, Scott, Beckford, G. P. R. James, Burdett, Beau Brummel, Burns, 
Lord Nelson, Coleridge, Crabbe, Washington, and others. 

A New Journal of Botany, British and Foreign, edited by Dr. Berthold 
Seemann, commences lifethis month. It will be published by Mr. Hardwicke, of 
Piccadilly, and its price 2s, 

Tur Ricur or TRANSLATING M. Michelet’s new work, “ La Sorciére,” has 
been purchased by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 

De Quincey’s Writinas were collected and published under his superinten- 
dence in fourteen volumes. These Messrs. A. and C. Black have been reissuing, 
and are about to add to the series a fifteenth volume containing biographies of 
Shakespeare, Pope, Goethe and Schiller, contributed by De Quincey to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and a paper, hitherto unpublished, on the Poli- 
tical Parties of Modern England. 

PrintInG BY TELEGRAPH.—Some interesting experiments designed to prove 
the practicability of printing by telegrapb, or, in other words, to show how a 
telegraphic apparatus can register simultaneously in type messages of which it 
is the medium, have been made in the presence of the Lord Mayor and other 
gentlemen, at the offices of the United Kingdom Telegraph Company, in Old 
Broad-street, London, where a machine for the purpose, as invented and 
patented by Professor Hughes, is now in operation, communicating with Bir- 
mingham and other large towns. The instrument was first introduced in America, 
and has since been brought into practical use in France, and more recently in 
Italy, with, it is said, complete success. It is now being tried on the lines of 
the United Kingdom Telegraph Company with the view to its adoption by 
them. The machine is fixed to a table or platform not Jarger than an ordinary 
chess-board, and is altogether very neat and compact. The electric waves are 
transmitted by arevolving arm, which acts in concert with a type wheel. On the 
face of the instrument are twenty-eight keys, arranged like those of a piano, but 
occupying less than a third of the space. These correspond with an equal 
number of metal plates working upwards through slots formed all round a cir- 
cular disc, on the top of which, but not in connection with it, the arm and what 
is called ‘* contact-maker” revolve. The type-wheel and this arm revolve toge- 
ther, and, when a key is depressed by the operator, a plate corresponding with 
the letter touched is raised and a letter is printed, while at the same instant, by 
a graduated movement, the paper is carried on a space ready to receive the 
next impression. The instrument is worked chiefly by women, and very much 
after the manner of a piano, but with a heavier touch. It prints at both ends 
of the wire simultaneously and in clear type, so that the operator sees the mes- 
sage which is being transmitted as it proceeds, and no copying or translation 
being required, the chance of error is avoided. The speed secured in France 
and in America by highly-trained operators is said to have reached from forty 


to fifty words a minute, At this rate the instrument would print matter equal 4 
f the Times in a few minutes Jess than an hour, assuming there . 


to a colu 
was no break in the operation, which, probably, would be too much to assume. 
It was brought into use in transmitting a report of the recent speech of Mr. 
Bright at Birmingham. 
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“THe Fine Arts AND Crviisation OF ANCIENT IRELAND,” by Mr. Henry 
O'Neill, illustrated with chromo and other lithographs, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Dean Mitman’s “ History of the Jews” and “History of Christianity,” 
revised throughought, and each in three volumes, uniform in size with the 
author’s “ Latin Christianity,” are in preparation by Mr. Murray. 

Tae Cuurcn Timgs, a penny weekly High Church newspaper, will be started 
next Saturday. 

THE SALE of the library and personal effects of the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by Messrs. Foster, lasted three days, and realised 1575/. 

Lorp WitirAm Pirr Lennox has in the press two volumes descriptive of 
“Fifty Years’ Biographical Reminiscences.” 

Proressor BuckMAN has in the press a popular work on “ Science and 
Practice in Farm Cultivation.” 

Messrs. BELL AND Daupy will commence the re-issue this month of Dr. 
Richardson’s new Dictionary of the English Language. It will be completed in 
twenty 4s. 6d. parts. aie 
_Proressor Pasquatr VitiAri’s “ History of Girolamo Savonarola and of 
his Times,” translated from the Italian by Mr Leonard Horner, with the con- 
sent and co-operation of the author, wil! be published in a few days. 

“GRACE AND Griory, or THE Bettever’s Briss in Born Wortps,” by 
Mr. Grant, editor of the Morning Advertiser, will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Darton and Hodge. ; 

“Tue Penny Newsman,” which was the earliest of the penny weekly papers 
has, it is stated, passed into the proprietorship of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the 
well-known writer on questions of social and political science. 

Tue Rey. G. W. Bramern, Vicar of East Markham, has ready “ The Holy 
Gospels translated from the original Greek: the Spurious Passages expunged, 
the Doubtful bracketed, and the Whole revised according to the texts of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, and Tregelles.” The work will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co, ‘ 

THe News or tHe Cuurcues, a monthly magazine which has appeared for 
some years, his passed into the hands of Messrs. Strahan and Co., who in 
March propose to bring it out under the new title of 7he Work of the Christian 
Church at Home and Abroad. Great pains and expense will be incurred to make 
ita perfect register of home and foreign missions, written in the style of a 
periodical intended for popular reading. ‘ 

Miss Farrurutu is about to publish at the Victoria Press, by her Majesty’s 
special permission, a volume of original contributions in poetry and prose, dedi- 
cated to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, on her marriage. Among 
the authors we find Anthony Trollope, Miss Martineau, Professor Kingsley, 
Christina Rosetti, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Hamilton Aide, Earl of Carlisle, Mrs. 
Grote, Miss Mulock, Frederica Rowan, Louis Blanc, Sydney Dobel, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Isa Craig, and George Macdonald. ue 

Tne Scorrish TEETOTALLERs are an enterprising set, and they seem deter- 
mined to work the prize essay system with vigour. In six years they have 
awarded for tales twice 25/., once 50, and twice 1002 Of one of these, “ ‘The 
Burnish Family,” they have sold 41,000 copies; and of another, ‘* Danesbury 
Ilouse,” 70,000 copies. Encouraged by this success, they have just offered two 
prizes, one of 250/., and another of 1002. for the best and second best teetotal 
story. Already their secretary has received 507 applications for the conditions of 
the competition. ; 

A Manuscrirr mainly relating to the wanderings and extraordinary adven- 
tures of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the hero of the’45, after his defeat at 
Culloden till his departure from Scotland,‘in a French frigate, in the month of 
September 1748, has lately come to light, and is preparing for publication. The 
writer of the MS. in question was John Macdonald, youngest son of 
Angus Macdonald of Borradale, who held a commission in the Prince’s army, 
and was himself his faithful companion through all the wanderings and hair- 
breadth escapes which he so graphically describes. This Macdonald was grand- 
father of Alexander Macdonald, Esq., late of Lochshiel, and now of Dalilea 
House, in Moidart. The MS. was written some time in 1747, and contains, it 
is said, much interesting matter. 

Mr. JAMES HepDDERWICK, editor of the Glasgow Citizen and Hedderwick's 
Miscellany, at the annual soirée of the Glasgow Letter-press Printers, spoke as 
follows concerning the American type setting machine and the Victoria press: 

“You must all know that the Americans are a highly inventive people. 
Among other things they have invented a cow-milker, as if milk could ever 
taste so sweet from a galvanised india-rubber force-pump, as from the hands of 
a prettv dairymaid. Well, then, this most ingenious people have invented a 
machine for setting types. I have seen one of these machines in operation in 
the office of our enterprising publisher, Mr William Mackenzie; and while I 
did not discover in it any great principle like the separate condenser of James 
Watt, yet I must frankly admit that, as an invention of the mouse-trap 
description, it is a perfect miracle of ingenuity. If this type-setting machine 
were calculated to realise all the expectations which have been formed of it, it 
would, I think, be matter of great uneasiness to you. ven in that case, how- 
ever, my advice to you would be to conform to the new order of things; but I 
do not think there will be any necessity for your doing so. Tbe American 
type-setting machine appears to me to be a complex machine—a costly machine, 
amachine not adapted for small type, a machine which is merely a round- 
about way of picking up the types, and putting them in their proper places. 
In short, [ have no more fear of seeing an American type-setting machine intro- 
duced into every case-room than I have a fear of some now Patent Yankee 
notion being introduced into every editorial sanctum for the purpose of 
grinding ‘leading articles’ out of old dictionaries. But, gentlemen 
compositors, we have been threatened at home with an_ invention 
of a type-setting machine of a much more interesting description. Most of you 
have, I dare say, heard of the Victoria Printing Offics, presided over by Miss 
Emily Faithful. For the ladies at the head of that establishment I entertain a 
very high respect. I believe them to be actuated by motives of the purest and 


| noblest philanthropy, but I have certainly no wish to see ladies introduced 


| into the printing-ofiice, if the effect would be to transform the existing race of 
| male compositors into washerwomen and dry nurses. No doubt Miss Florence 
Nightingale, whose name can never be mentioned in any public assembly in this 
country without the highest honour, has told us that men are much more 
handy creatures in a sick room than women. She tells us that the rustle of the 
female skirt is apt to disturb the patient, and also to pull down the furniture, 
of which I presume she means such loose articles as chairs, basin-stands, and 
ire-irons. But if there is no room for women in the sick chamber, how much 
less for them is there in the printing-office. Why, the grand sweep of their 
hoops would’ throw every ‘job’ into ‘pie,’ every ‘form’ into ‘pie,’ and 
the head and heart of every apprentice into ‘pie.’ I trust that in these 
remarks [ shall not be accused of any want of gallantry. It is because I have 
a high admiration for the fair sex that I would not wish to see them waste 
Seven years of their bright youth-time in learning a difficult trade, which would 
not be of the least use to them the moment they became married. It is because 
I believe all the girls to be ‘angels’ that I would not wish to see them trans- 
formed into ‘ deyils.’”’ 
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Mr. GeorGe MAcponap, whose novel ‘‘ David Elginbrod” has recently 
appeared, is saidto be writing a life of Novalis. 

“*Goop Worps,” we hear, sold 110,000 copies of the January number, the 
greatest success ever attained by a monthly magazine. 

Ten thousand copies, we hear, have been already sold of Mr Murray’s edition 
of the late Prince Consort’s “ Principal Speeches and Addresses, with an Intro- 
duction, giving some Outlines of his Character.” 

ONE OF THE MOST REMAKABLESIGNS of the present rage among young gentle- 
men and ladies for postage stamps is furnished by a Stamp Collector's Magazine, 
started to-day, and promised to be continued monthly. 

“FLoraA Viriensis,” a description of the plants of the Viti or Fiji Islands, by 
Dr. Seemans is in preparation by Messrs. L. Reeve and Co. It will be issued 
in ten quarterly parts, illustrated with coloured plates. 

Dr. LatAm and Mr. A. W. Franks are editing the late John Kemble’s 
‘Hore Ferales, or Studies in the Archeology of the Northern Nations.” The 
work will be published in quarto, illustrated with coloured plates. 

Tue Iron Tres, a new penny daily newspaper, made a sudden appearance 
last month. There is nothing apparent about its matter or politics to justify 
its existence, and should it continue it will have a hard struggle for place 
alongside its elder brethren. 

Book PacKETs AND NEwsPAPERS.—On the 2nd of February the following 
alterations will take effect in the rules affecting book packets and newspapers : 
1. Book packets sent through the post between places in the United Kingdom, 
or between the United Kingdom and any of the colonies, which may have been 
posted either wholly unpaid or paid less than a single rate of book postage, will 
be forwarded to their destination charged, not as at present with the letter 
postage, but only with a postage which, together with any stamps which they 
may bear, will be equal to double the book postage which should have been 

prepaid. 2. No prints or printed matter will be allowed to be sent in book 
packets between places in the United Kingdom, or between the United King- 
dom and any of the colonies, except such as may be printed on paper, parch- 
ment, or vellum. 5. Any newspaper bearing the impressed or newspaper stamp, 
posted for transmission between places in the United Kingdom, which may be 
found to have any writing or marks (though it be only a previous address to 
another person, and that cancelled) either upon the newspaper itself or upon 
its cover, other than the name and address of the person to whom it is sent, or 
anything printed upon its cover, except the name or title of the newspaper 
and the name and address of the publisher, newsvendor, or agent, by whom 
it is sent, will be charged, not as now, with the double letter postage according 
to its weight, but only with a postage of 2d., being the double postage for a 
letter not exceeding half an ounce in weight. This charge is to be made for 
each newspaper written upon or marked, whether sent singly or in a packet of 
newspapers. 4. A newspaper for any place abroad, which may be found to 
infringe the rules in the manner described in paragraph 3, will not be forwarded, 
but will be sent to the returned letter branch. 5. A newspaper received as such 
from abroad, in regard to which there has been a similar violation of the rules, 
will be charged, in addition to any postage which may be chargeable upon it 
as a newspaper, with the postage payable on a single letter from the same 
country. 

CANADA.—CANADA AND THE Unitep Srares.—The Toronto Globe says 
that a curious dispute has arisen between the Canadian and American Govern- 
ments, in reference to the payment of the balance due for postal services by the 
department at Washington to that at Quebec. The American offers to pay in 
its depreciated currency, contending that Canada is in the position of an ordinary 
contractor, and must accept payment as such in the currency of the Govern- 
ment which employs her. The Globe thinks that service being rendered in 
Canada, ought to be paid for in Canadian currency, 

UNITED STATES.—Newsparers MAKING THEIR OWN PareR.—The 
Rochester Union has purchased the Livingston paper mill at Danville, N.Y., 
where the proprietors intend manufacturing their own paper, and thus avoiding 
the combination prices. In announcing the fact the Union advises the pro- 
prietors of other journals to do the same, and says there are plenty, of paper 
mills for sale. 

GENERAL M‘CLELLAN is preparing a history of military affairs while he was 
in command of the army of the Potomac. 

The North Pacific Review, a monthly journal of considerable merit, with 
illustrations, has been started at San Francisco. 

Dr. LymMAN Beecuenr, the father of Mrs. H. B. Stowe and Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, died at Brooklyn on the 10th January, at the advanced age of 87. 
The New York Times commenting on the event says:—‘ The currents of the 
last few years have swept from the sight of the present generation this 
venerable minister of God; but the announcement of his death will revive in 
the hearts of thousands lively gratitude for his extended career of usefulness, 
and in the memories of many occurrences long since forgotten, but which never- 
theless are indissolubly connected with their dearest interests for time and 
eternity. Of Dr. Beecher’s thirteen children not a few have attained to emi- 
nence as writers and ministers. Miss Catherine Beecher, Dr. Edward Reecher, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Revs. George, Charles, 
Thomas, William, and James Beecher are all well known in certain spheres of 
public usefulness, and each in his speciality has done service in bis day and 
generation. Of his son Henry, Dr. Beecher was peculiarly fond and proud, and 
during the last ten years of his life has been more or less with him. About live 
years since he became a permanent resident of Brooklyn, living within a stone’s- 
throw of his son’s house and church. At the latter place he was for some time 
an honoured landmark of a former generation, and an object of universal esteem 
and affection. Latterly, however, during the past three years, his body, ori- 
ginally so erect and sinewy, has rapidly failed, and his mind has dimmed 
gradually in its case, until at length he became literally a child.” 

FRANCE.—M. Guizot, who has been residing for the last six months at his 
country seat of Val Richer, is about to return to Paris. It is said that he will 
bring with him the fifth volume of his Memoirs ready for the press. 

“Tue PuBLication of the Memoirs of Marshal Soult,” says the Nord, 
‘‘ig announced. M. Xavier Raymond, of the Debats, has been entrusted 
with the arrangement of the papers confided to his care by the Mornay 
family.” 

Tue CoLLeGe or AUGSBURG AND THE Emreror.—The Augsburg Gazette 
has the following : “* We learn from good authority that a magnificent present, 
consisting of books and maps, has been sent to the library of the College of 
Augsburg by the Emperor Napoleon, who was formerly a pupil in that esta- 
blishment. Among the maps is the new one of the Gauls, in the drawing out 
of which the Emperor took part.” 

Mr. Dickens has been giving a series of Readings from his works, at the 
British Embassy in Paris ; and he has been heard with great enthusiasm, not 
alone by the English residents, but by crowds of Parisians, who could only 
understand a little of his English. ; 

Ir 1s STATED that the Emperor Napoleon has drawn up for the education of 
his son a curriculum of studies which will fill a volume, and of which ten copies 
are to be printed. 
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Brerancer’s “ Lisette,” Eliza Fleury, is just dead, aged seventy-one. She 
ended her days in a Paris hospital, having been taken from a garret, where she 
was starving on a franc a day, earned with her old and feeble hands. 


AUSTRIA.—Avstrian Eprrors.—The correspondent of the Aforning Star 
at Vienna says: I may refresh your readers’ minds on the manner in which the 
press fares at the hands of the Viennese Government, which some English 
papers of late have lauded to the skies as being at length completely reformed 
and reconciled to honourable ways. The editors of all the great opposition 
journals of the metropolis are at this moment in prison—viz., Herr Grass, of the 
Wanderer ; Herr Keipp, of Vaterland; Herr von Tkalac, of East and West; 
and Herr Friedmann, of the Neueste Nachrichten. The last two gentlemen, 
while still in prison, have recently had fresh charges brought against them, on 
which they are tried with exclusion of publicity. The editor of Kikeriki, a 
comic paper, and Herr Delping, of the deceased East and West, are likewise 
under arrest, and undergoing a strict judicial investigation. One of the most 
ridiculous cases is that of Herr Krawani, a co-editor of the Neueste Nuchrichten, 
who has been accused of breaking the press law by publisbing unfavourable 
comments on a member of the Imperial family. The article which gave offence 
was a reprint from a Munich journal, containing some strictures on the conduct 
of the Queen Mother of Naples, who is a daughter of the Archduke Charles. 

Newspapers In AustriA.—From official returns, it appears that there are 
published in Austria 122 political journals, of which 73 are in German; 
6 Sclavonian; 4 Polish; 2 Servian; 13 Italian; 16 Hungarian; 5 Rou- 
main; 2 Greek; 1 Slovack, and 2 Hebrew. The non-political are 312 in 
number, viz., 172 in German; 13 Tcheque; 14 Polish; 7 Servian; 4 Slovack; 
6 Croatian ; 4 Slovenian; 29 Italian; 57 Hungarian; 2 Ruthenian; 1 Greek; 
2 Hebrew, and1 French. There were stamped in 1862, 64,334,955 copies of 
journals, or 524,094 less than in 1861. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Mr. Homes, 48, Paternoster-row, has recently been engaged in effecting 
the following changes in the trade :—The old-established business of Mr. Lavis 
Fulham, after being in the same hands thirty-five years, has been transferred 
to Mr. George Parker, late with Messrs. Dobbs, Kidd, and Co.; the well 
known business of Mr. Ransford Clevedon has been purchased by Mr. Chap- 
man; Mr. Steel, late with Messrs. King and Co., printers, Queen-street, has 
entered into partnership with Mr. Hollway, Milsom-street, Bath; Mr. Martin, 
late of Sheffield, has entered into partnership with Mr. Brockwell, 64, Berwick- 
street, Oxford-street ; the business of Mr. Styles, North-street, Brighton, has 
passed into the hands of Mr. Aynen, of London; Mr. Moore’s business, 89, Lis- 
son-grove, has been purchased by Mr. Kelly; the Stationery Court of the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, has been purchased by Messrs. Williams and Lloyd, 
of Moorgate-street; the business of Mr. Gilbert, Spalding, established in 1799, 
has just been entered upon by Mr. Ladd, late of Oxford; Mr. Benham’s busi- 
ness, Assembly-row, Mile-end, has been purchased by Mr. Smith, of Bath- 
street, Bristol; Mr. Benham has commenced business again in Devonshire- 
terrace, near Notting-hill-gate. 


Court or Bankruptcy, Basinghall-street, Jan. 9.—(Before Mr. Commis- 
sioner HoLroyp.)—/n re GEORGE Stivr.—The bankrupt was the proprietor of 
the Morning Chronicle newspaper, This was a meeting for proof of debts and 
declaration of dividend, 

The first proof put in was made by Mr. Jennings. It appeared that in 
December, 1861, Mr. Jennings was engaged to edit the Morning Chronicle at a 
yearly salary of 273/. Mr, Jennings had all along been ready and willing to 
perform his duties; but on the 19th of March, 1862, he was informed at the 
office that his services were no longer required. On the 20th of March Mr. 
Stiff became bankrupt. The claim was putin, therefore, for compensation arising 
out of the wrongful dismissal. 

Mr. Stiff, examined, said he had engaged Mr. Jennings as editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, but that no agreement was entered into, the understanding being 
that he was engaged by the week. No mention was made of a yearly salary. 
It was, however, the custom of the J/orning Chronicle to give a month’s notice 
of the determination of any engagement. Mr. Jennings received six guineas a 
week for some time. He (Mr. Stiff) had nothing to do with the notice to Mr. 
Jennings on the 19th of March, that his services would be no longer required. He 
believed it to be the general custom to give a month’s salary or a month’s notice. 

Mr. Jennings, examined, said that, having satisfied Mr. Stiff as to his quali- 
fications, he entered upon his duties. Nothing was said as to notice or as to how 
the salary was to be paid. 

Mr. Stiff, re-examined, said that neither the editor nor sub-editor had signed 
an agreement to accept a month’s notice. An agreement to that effect was in 
existence, but it was prepared only for the purpose of being signed by Mr. 
Moore, a former proprietor of the paper. 

Mr. Macrae submitted upon these facts that the hiring had been a hiring for 
the year, and that, under the 153rd section of the new Act, Mr. Jennings was 
entitled to compensation, The learned counsel cited several cases in support of 
this view, and said that, although at first sight it seem to be a hardship upon 
the estate that the editor should be allowed to prove for services which had not 
been rendered, yet upon consideration it would be found that there would be an 
equal amount of hardship upon the other side, for Mr. Jennings was bound to the 
bankrupt for a year, and could not have accepted more profitable employment. 

Mr. Commissioner Holroyd, having heard Mr. Linklater for the assignees, 
said that even supposing, upon the authorities, Mr. Jennings had a claim for the 
residue of the year, he did not see how, under the new Act, be could allow the 
proof, There was no evidence that the bankrupt had broken the contract before 
adjudication. It was quite clear that the contract was dissolved by the bank- 
ruptey, and not before. He would, however, allow Mr. Jennings to prove in 
respect of amonth’s notice, in accordance with the custom of the paper. Order 
accordingly. 

Mr. Brough appeared on behalf of Mr. Chipchase, the City editor, whose 
proof had been admitted for the amount of arrears due—the question of notice 
standing over until to-day. He submitted that Mr. Chipchase was entitled to 
a month’s salary in lieu of-notice—Order accordingly. 

The claim of the foreign editor having been also admitted for a further sum, 
Mr. Brough said the only remaining proof was that of Mr. Knowles, who 
claimed thirty-six guineas—two weeks’ arrears of salary at G/. Gs. per week, 
and four weeks’ salary in lieu of notice. Mr. Knowles’s business had been that 
of attending nightly at the office of the paper for the purpose of writing a 
leader upon any item of news which might arrive. He was in the habit of 
perusing the reports of debates in the Houses of Parliament as they were scnt 
to the office, and of commenting thereon as he might deem expedient. After 
some discussion as to whether Mr. Knowles could be considered the bankrupt’s 
‘‘servant’’ within the meaning of the statute, the proof was admitted—30/. of 
the amount to be paid in full. 

The dividend meeting was adjourned for a month, in order that certain 
arrangements may be completed. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Ace’s Treatise on Auricular Confession, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 

Adams's Geography Classified, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Adams’s Feathered Families, Game and Water Birds, crown svo 3s 6d 
Adams's Sacred Allegories, new edition, crown 8vo 9s cloth 

Adams’s School-boy Honour, new edition, foo!scap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

Aird’s Poetical Works, 4th edition post 8vo 6s cloth 

Annette, or Ears to Hear, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 

Arnold’s Fragments of the Church, 3rd edition, with Appendices, 6s 6d cloth 
Arundel’s Law relating to Mines and Mining Companies, 4s cloth 
Ascham’s The Schoolmaster, edited with Notes by Mayor, 12mo 6s 
3acon’s Essays, with Notes, by Wright, 2nd edition, pot 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Badois’s Method of French Methods, foolseap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Balley’s Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 8vo 8s 6¢ 
Balfour's Cousin Bessie, a Story of Youthful,Earnestness, 1s cloth 
Barlee’s A Visit to Lancashire in December, 1862, crown 8vo Is 6d 
Barlee’s Friendless and Helpless, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Barnes's Poems, in the Dorset Dialect. Third Collection, foolscap 8vo 4s 6d 
Bayly's Lancashire Homes and what Ails Them, 16mo 1s cloth 

Beabie on the Instructions of Musketry, crown 8vo 2s 6d cloth 

Bees, Silkworms, and Inhabitants of the Aquarium, crown 8vo 1s sewed 
Bennett's Stories that Little Breeches Told, illustrated new edition, 5s cloth 
Bible (The) in the Workshop, a Refutation of Colenso, crown 8vo 1s 
Blomfield’s Manual of Family Prayers, new edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Bonar’s (I.. D.D.) Family Sermons, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Booty’s Aid’s to Stamp Collectors, 3rd edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Boutell’s Manual of Heraldry, Historical and Popular, 8vo 10s 67 

Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings for Preachers and Teachers, 5s cloth } 
Braddon’s Aurora Floyd, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Braithwaite’s Commentary on Midwifery, No. IV., 12mo 2s 6d sewed 
Brewer's Beatrice Sforza, or the Progress of Truth, 3 vols 51s 6d cloth 
Brierly’s Tales and Sketches of Lannashire Life, Vol. II., foolscap 8vo 2s 6d 
Brightwell’s Byepaths of Biography, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 

British Sea Weeds, Descriptions by Mrs. Gatty, 4to 63s cloth gilt 
Bromfield’s Lower Brittany and the Bible There, post 8vo 9s cloth 

Bryce’s Second Latin Reader, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 

Burlend’s Amy Thornton, or the Curate’s Daughter, 12mo 3s cloth 

Cairn’s Romanism and Rationalism Opposed to Christianity, Is 

Calendar of State Papers, East Indies. &c. by Sainsbury, 15s cloth 
Callender's Anatomy of the Parts in Femoral Rupture, 8vo 4s cloth 
Cameron's Compass Rectified by Azimuth and Altitude Tables, 7s 6d 
Campin’s Practical Mechanical Engineering, 8vo 27s cloth 

Carter's Power of God, or Results of Theatre Preaching, 1mo Is 

Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor, International Exhibition, 7s 6d cloth 
Cavalier Songs and Ballads of England. 1642-1684, 12mo 5s cloth 
Chambers’s The Renewal of Life, 2nd edition, post 8vo 6s 6d cloth 
Charlesworth's Ministry of Life, new edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Charlesworth’s Words for Women, 2nd edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 

Charlesworth’'s African Mountain Valley, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6¢ cloth 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, illustrated new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 

Chavasse’s Advice to a Wife on Health, 5th edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d sewed 

Christian Advocate and Review, Vol. IT. for 1862, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, Memoirs of, by Woodhead, 2 vols. 218 

Church and State Review, edited by Denison, Vol. I. folio 9s cloth 

Cobbin’s Bible Reader’s Handbook, new edition, 32mo 2s 6d cloth gilt 

Colenso (Bishop) and the Pentateuch. or the Bible in the Gospels, 2s 
Colenso’s Pentateuch and Joshua Critically Examined, Part 2, 7s 6d 
Comic Adventures of the Young Man from the Country, 5s boards 

Comical Fellows, or the History of the Pantomime, 12mo 1s sewed 
Commercial Code of Signals, by Larkins and Mayo, 8vo 10s cloth 
Cooner's Afloat and Ashore, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Craik’s Manual of English Literature, new edition, crown 7s 6d cloth 

Crombie’s Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica, abridged, 8th edition, 6s cloth 

Crompton’s Tales of Life in Earnest, foolscap 8vo 2s 6d cloth gilt 

Crory’s Industry in Ireland, 8vo 3s sewed 

Cumming’s Driftwood, Seaweed and Fallen Leaves, 2 vols 21s cloth 

Cups and their Customs, post 8vo 2s 6¢ boards = 

Curling’s Observations on Disease of the Rectum, 3rd edition, 8vo 7s 6d 

Deene’s Christmas at the Cross Keys, post 8vo 7s 6d clot 

Demosthenis Midias, with English Notes, by Holmes, post 8vo 5s 

De Porquet, Abrégé de I’'Histoire de France, new edition, 12mo 5s 6d cloth 

De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XIV., Art of Conversation, &c., crown 8vo 4s 6d 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature, new edition by his Son, Vol. I. 3s 6d 

Disraeli's Vivian Grey, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 

Dods’s Prayer that Teaches to Pray, 12mo 2s 6d cloth 

Dod's Parliamentary Companion, 1863, 32mo 4s 6d cloth 

Drew's Bishop Colenso’s Pentateuch Examined, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Drexelius's Heliotropium, translated, 8vo 21s cloth 

Dublin Examination Papers for 1263, 12mo 2s 6d boards 

Dublin University Calendar for 1863, 12mo 3s 6d boards 

Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to Knowledge, new edition, 2s 6d cloth 

Edgar's Danes, Saxons and Normans, 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 

Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 

Edison’s (J. 8S.) Jephtha, a Dramatic Poem, crown &vo 7s 6d cloth 
Edwards's Shall we Register Title? crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Emma Leighton, or Lessons of Self Control, new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 

Entomologist’s Annual for 1863, foolseap 8vo 2s 6d boards 

Every Man his Own Lawyer, 12mo 6s 8d cloth 

Farrar’s History of Free Thought. Bampton Lecture, 1862, 8vo 16s 

Farrar’s Eric, or Little by Little, 6th edition, crown 8vo 5s cloth 

First Latin Grammar, Part I. Accidence, crown 8vo 2s cloth 

Floral World and Garden Guide, Vol. V., 8vo 6s cloth gilt 

Florist and Pomologist, 1862, royal 8vo 14s cloth 

Ford’s Sephas, or Cloudy Skies, a Story, 2 vols post 8vo 21s cloth 

Foreign Office List, January, 1863. 8vo 5s cloth 

Fox's Engravings of Rare Greek Coins, Part 2, 4to 7s 6d cloth 

Freeman's Tales from English History, 16mo 2s 6d cloth gilt 

Friswell’s A Daughter of Eve,a Novel, 2 vols. post 8vo 21s cloth 

Frost and Wolstenholme’s Treatise oy Solid Geometry, 8vo 18s cloth 

Fyfe’s British Enterprise beyond the Seas, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth gilt 

Garrod's Nature and Treatment of Gout, &c. 2nd edition, post 8vo 15s 

Geldart’s The Sick Room and its Secret, crown 8vo 1s cloth 

Gonot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, translated by Atkinson, 12s 6d cloth 

Gordon's Educational Series, Advanced Reading-Book, Part 1, Scientific, 5th edition, 2s 6d 

crown 8vo; Part 2, Literary, 5th edition, 1s 6¢ cloth 

Gordon's Leaves ot Healing, new edition, square foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 

Grace and Glory. or the Believer’s Bliss in both Worlds, foolscap 8vo 5s 

Graham's English Synonymes Classified and Explained, 4th edition, 6s 

Grant's Destruction of the Red Spider, Green Fly. &c., 12mo 1s 

Gray's Hand Catalogue of Postage-stamps, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 1s boards 

Geldart’s The Second Mother, her Trials and Joys, 2nd edition, 3s 6d cloth 
rolden Ladder, by Author of * The Wide, Wide World,” foolscap 8yo 3s 6d 

Gordon (Dr.) Life of, by Hall, new edition, crown 8vo 4s cloth 

Graham (Sir James) Life and Times of, by Torrens, Vol. L., 8vo 16s 

Greene's Insect-Hunter’s Companion, foolscap 8vo Is 6d cloth 

Greenhow’s Shipping Law Manual, 8vo 20s cloth 

Grote’s History of Greece, new edition, 8 vols 8vo 5/ 12s cloth 

Guv’s General School Question Book, 12th edition 12mo 4s 6d bound 

Hallilay'’s Examination Questions in Common Law, &ec. 8vo 15s 

Hall's Fulness of the Manifestation of Jesus Christ, 12mo 2s cloth 
Handbook of the Court, the Peerage, and Commons, for 1863, 5s 
Heimann’'s Introduction to German Authors, with Notes, 4s 6d cloth 

Help and Comfort for the Sick Poor, 4th edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Help Onward, or Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. 3s 6d 
Historical Lessons in English and French, by a Lady, 12mo 3s 6d cloth 
Horton's Lectures on the Romans, Vol. I., crown 8vo 4s cloth 

Houdin’s The Sharper Detected and Exposed, crown 8vo 6s cloth 

Howitt's Letters on Transportation. &c , crown 8vo ls sewed 

Howe's Works, new edition, Vol. IV. 8vo 5s cloth 

Hoyle’s Games modernised by Pardon, 180 2s 6d cloth 

Hugo's Les Miserables, translated. 3rd edition, 3 vols post 8vo Sls 6d cloth 

Hubback’'s The Mistakes of a Life, 3 vols post Svo Sls 6d cloth 

Hudson's Second War of Independence in America, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 

Hughes's Geography of British History, foolscap 8vo 8s 6d cloth 

Hughes's Prayer and the Divine Order, crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Hunter’s Examination Questions on Colenso’s Algebra, Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Hutton's Monday Morning, How to Get Through It, 18mo Is cloth 

Huxley’s Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature, crown 8vo 2s 6d 

Tilustrated London News, Vol. XLI., folio 18s cloth 

Imogene, or the Flowers and Fruits of Rome, crown 8vo 8s 6 cloth 

Indian Army and Civil Service List. January, 1863, 12mo 6s cloth 
Intellectual Observer, illustrated, Vol. LI. 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 

Is Geology Antagonistic to Scripture? crown 8vo 3s 6d boards 

Israel of the Alps, a History of the Waldenses, new edition, post 8yo 5s 

Jackson's Mourning Mother Comforted, foolscap 8vo 1s 6d cloth 

Jackson's Ethnology and Phrenology, crown 8yo 4s cloth 
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poe s Poc ket Dictionary, English and 4 Dutch, and Dutch and English, 4s 
Johnstone’ s Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, 25s half-bound 
Jones's Every Man his own Landlord, 4th edition, 12mo Is sewed 
Jowett's Christian Visitor. 4th edition, 4 vols foolscap 8vo each os 6d cloth 
Journal of Horticulture, Vol. IIL, 4to 12s cloth 
Junod’s Declension of German Nouns. foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Keith's Taming a Shrew, a Novel, 3 vols post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 
Kenealy’s A New P antomime, crown 8vo J2s cloth 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, Vols. I. and LI. 8vo 82s cloth 
Labourers in the Vineyard, crown 8vo 2s éd cloth 
Landells’ Boy's Own Toymaker, 6th edition, 16mo 2s 6d cloth 
Landell’s Every-day Religion, crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 
Lawrence Struilby, or Experienc es in Australia, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Laxton's Builder's Price Book for 1833, foolscap 8vo 4s cloth 
Le Fanu’'s The House by the Churchyard, 3 vols. post 8vo : 31s 6d cloth 
Lee's Lectures on Vaccino-Syphilitic Inoculations, 2nd edition 10s cloth 
Lempriére’ s Classical Dictionary, abridged by Barker. post 8vo 7s 6d 
Lewis’s The Divine Human in the Scriptnres, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Lincoln's The Javelin of Phinehas, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Little Effie’s Cowslip Ball, 16mo 1s cloth 
Littlewood’s Essentials of English History, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
London Catalogue of Periodicals, &c. 1863, royal Svo 1s sewed 
Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Ilustr: ited, new edition, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, new edition by Bohn, Part VIII, 3s 6d 
Lumley’s Law of Parochial Assessments, 5th edition, 12m0 6s 6d cloth 
Luther, The Boyhood of, by Mayhew, foolscap 8vo és cloth 
Lytton’s Novels, Library Edition, “ Night and Morning,” Vol. IT., 5s cloth 
M'Donald’s David Elginbrod, 3 vols., post 8vo 31s 6d 
Macduff’s The Thoughts of God, new edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Mackenzie (F. L.), Memoir, by Miles, 4th edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Mackenzie's Bible Characters, new edition, foolscap 5s cloth 
Macleod’s Gold Thread, 4th edition, square crown Svo 
Me icnaught’ s Christianity and its Evidence, foolscap 8vo 3s cloth 
Marryat’s Pacha of Many Tales, new edition, foolscap 8vo 1s sewed 
Marshall's Rose Bryant, her Maiden and Married Life, foolscap 8vo 1s 
Mary M'Neill, or the W. ord Remembered, 18mo 1s cloth 
Melville's The Queen's Maries, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Metropolitan Tabernacle P’ ulpit, Sermons by Spurgeon, 8vo 7s cloth 
Meyrick’s Dismissal on Suspicion, a Letter, 8vo 1s sewed 
Mil-day Thoughts for the Weary, 3rd edition, 82mo 1s 6d cloth 
Miller’s Tales and Sketches, edited by Mrs. Miller, crown 8vo 6s cloth 
Mill's Kinder-Garten Educational Employments, 4to 3s 6d cloth gilt 
Mining and Smelting Magazine, Vol. II. 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Minnie’s Birthday, and other Stories for Children, foolse ap Svo 28 cloth 
Mitchell's Losing and W inning, 2 vols., post 8vo 21s cloth 
Moore’s Poetical Works, new edition, crown 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 
Mothers in Council, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Murby’s Musical Student's Manu: u, Division IL, crown 8vo Is sewed 
Museum, The, Vol. IL, 8vo 10s 6d eloth 
Musical Directory, 186%, 12mo 2s sewed 
Mystery of Money E ig oy and Illustrated, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Naville’s Life Eternal, from the French, royal 16mo 3s 6d cloth 
Neale’s Essays on L iturgiology and Church History Appendix, Svo 18s 
Neale’s Medixeval Hymns and Sequences, transl. ited? 2nd edition, 32mo 2s cloth 
Newton's The Giants and How to Fight Them, illustrated crown 8vo 1s cloth 
North and South, by the White Republican, post 8vo 9s cloth 
Notes and Queries, 3rd series, Vol. IL., 4to 10s 6d cloth 
0O'Dowd's Merchant Shipping Amendment Act, 1862, 12mo 7s 6d cloth 
Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac, 1863, 18mo 5s 6d bound 
O'Neill's Fine Arts and Civilization of Ancient Ireland, 15s cloth 
Oyster, The, Where, How, and When to Find it, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 1s 
Parlour Library: ** Hook's Jack Brag,’’ new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 
Pattie Durant, a Tale of 1662, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Perils among the Heathen, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 

erry’s Fruits of the Spirit, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Peto! 8 Taxation, its Levy and Expenditure, 8vo 14s cloth 

*eiffer’s Last Travels, translated by Dulcken, new macy dee 8vo 2s boards 
Pheedri Fabule Asopix (Schwabii), new edition, 18mo 1s 6d cloth 
Pierce's Household Manager, 8rd edition revised, foolscap 8vo 3s 6d cloth 
Pietrowski's Story of a Siberian Exile, translated, post 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Poems, an Offering to Lancashire, crown 8vo 3s 6 Teloth gilt 
Poems from the Dawn of British Literature to 1699, foolscap 8vo Ss 6d cloth 
Point of Honour, A, 2 vols. post 8vo 21s cloth. 
Potts’s Liber Cantabrigiensis, Part II. 12mo. 4s 6d boards 
Practical Mechanic's Journal, Great Exhibition, 1862, 4to 28s 6d cloth 
Practical Photography on Glass and Paper, Part IL. 5th edition, 1s cloth 
Prince Consort’s Farms, The, a Memoir, by Morton, 4to 52s 6d cloth 
Procter's Legends and Lyrics, 7th edition, foolscap $vo 5s cloth 
Pulpit, The, Vol. LXAXXIL, 8vo 7s 6d cloth 
Punch, Vol. XLIIL, 4to 8s 6d cloth 
Punch, Re-issue, Vol. XX ‘IIL., 4to 5s boards; and Vol. for 1852, 4to 10s 6d cloth 
Punch, Re-issue, Vol. XXIV., *4to 5s boards 
Purcell’s Sir Aberdour, or the Sceptic, crown 8vo 2s ¢ loth gilt 
Railway Library ; “ Gore’s Ambassador's Wife,’’ new edition, foolscap 8vo Is 
Rankine’s Manual of Civil Eng ineering, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 16s cloth 
Rawlinson’s Municipal Corporation Act. 4th edition, by Welsby, 12mo 22s 
Rays of Sunlight for Dark Days, 3rd edition, pot 8vo 3s 6d ec loth 
Reeve’s Land and Freshw ater Mollusks, the British Islands, 10s 6a 
e's Romance of Reality, 12mo 4s cloth 
Kemarkable Adventures from Real Life, crown 8vo 1s sew ed 
Kteminiscences, by a Clergyman’s Wife, edited by the Dean of Canterbury, 3s 6¢ 
Revival, The, Vol. VIL, crown 4to 3s cloth 
Rogers's Domestic Life in Palestine, 2nd edition, crown 8vo 10s 6d cloth 
Royal and other Historical Letters. Henry 111, by Shirley, Vol. L, 10s 
Royal Blue Book, 1863, 18mo 5s bound 
Saint Bernard, Life and Times of, by Morison, 8vo 14s cloth 
Saint John's Life in the Forests of the Far East, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo 2s cloth 
Scott's Life, by Lockhart, new edition, Vols. IX. and X., foolscap 8vo 3s each 
Scott's Waverley Novels. cheap edition, Vol. XIV., “ Fortunes of Nigel,” ls 
Seratchley’s Treatise on Savings eng new & sition, 8vo 14s cloth 
Shea's Manual of Animal Physiology, foolscap 8vo 5s 6d cloth 
Shepherd's Argument of Paul's E pistle to the Romans, 8vo 10s cloth 
Skyring’ 8 Builders’ Prices, 1863, 8vo 4s cloth 
Smith’ s Amy Lawrence, the Freemason’s Daughter, royal 8vo 2s 
Sowerby and Johnsun *g British Wild Flowers, re-issue, w ith Supplement, 65s 
Standard Novel Libr: ary, “ Pardoe’s Rich Relavion,"’ new edition, foolscap 8vo 2s 
Stanhope’s (Earl) Miscellanies, collected and edited, post 8vo 5s cloth 
Stephen's New Commentaries on Laws of England, 5th edition, 4 vols. 84s cloth 
Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses, foolscap 8vo 3s 6 cloth 
Story’s Roba di Roma, 2 vols., post 8vo 21s cloth 
Stowe’s Reply to Address of Women of Great Britain, foolscap 8vo 1s cloth 
Stowell's Manxland, a Tale, and Manx Home Missions, crown 8vo 2s 6d 
Sunshine, Vol. L, crown 8vo 1s 6d cloth 
Talbot’s Parochial Mission Women, 2nd edition, foolscap 8vo 2s cloth 
Taylor's Considerations of the Pentateuch, 8vo 2s 6d sewed 
Ten Years of Imperialism in France, 2nd edition 8vo 9s cloth 
Thom’s Trish Almanac and Directory, 1863, 8vo 15s cloth 
Thomas's Resurrections: T houghts on Duty and Destiny, 2s 6d cloth 
Thomson's Seasons, Part I., Spring, with Notes, by Mason, 12mo 2s cloth 
Thornton's Elementary Treatise on Land Surveying and L évelling, 2s 6 
Thoughtiul Hours, 16mo 1s 6d cloth 
Thring’s Law of Joint-Stock Companies, Vol. IT., 1842, 12mo 7s 6d cloth 
forrens’s Travels in Ladak, Tartary, and Kashmir, 2nd edition, 8vo 283 
Tracts on Practical Subjects for the Working Classes, 12mo 1s 6d cloth 
Transactir ns of Association for Promotion of Social Science, 1862, 12s cloth 
: uckwell's Latin Vocabulary, crown 8vo 1s 6d cloth 

fulloch's Beginning Life, new edition,%crown 8vo 8s 6d cloth 
Turner's Liber pinnideahianei P hotographied by Bertalacci, Part I, 31s 6d 
































Underdown's Law of Art Copyright, 12mo 7s 6d cloth 

Vanderkiste’s Lost, But not for Ever, crown Svo 3s 6¢ cloth 
Warburton (Bishop), Life of, by Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A., 8vo 18s cloth 
War Office, List and Directory for the Civil Departinents, svo és cloth 
Warneford’s Running the Blockade, foolscap 8vo 2s boards 

Watson (Joshua), Memoir of, edited by Churton, 2nd edition, crown Svo 7s G/ 
Weakness (The) and Inefliciency of Government of North America, 5s cloth 
Webb's Naomi, or the Last Days of Jerusalein, new edition, 7s 6¢ cloth 
Webster's Roy ‘al Red Book, 1863, square 5s cloth 

Wild Animals, I16mo 2s 6d cloth 

Wilkins's Latin Prose Exercises. crown 8vo 4s 6d cloth 

Wilson (General Sir Robert), Life of, edited by Randolph, 8vo 26s 
Wilson's (F. C.) Short Poems, crown S8vo 5s cloth 

Wise’s New Forest, its History and Scenery, new edition, small 4to 21s 
Wood's Natural History, Vol I1I., Reptiles, Fishes, &c. royal svo Iss 
Wood's Verner's Pride, 3 vols. post 8vo 31s 6d cloth 

Wordsworth's (Dr.) Journal of a Tour in Italy, 2 vols crown 8v0 15s 
Wraxall's Fife and Drum, 8vo 7s 6d cloth gilt 

Yate’s After Office Hours, new edition, foolscap 8vo ls sewed 
Young’s Science Elucidative of Scripture, foolscap 8vo 5s cloth 
Young's The Hebrew Tenses [lustrated, small 4to ls sewed 
Zschokke’s Handbook of Family Devotion, from the German, 8vo 8s 


FRENCH. 

Annuaire de la Socicté philotechnique. Année 1862. T,24. 12. Paris 

Baecker (Louis de)—Rapport sur l'histoire et l'état des lettres en Belgique et dans les Pays- 
Bas. lpartie. Langue néerlandaise. 8. Paris. 

Baudry, P.—Trois semaines en voyage. France, bords du Rhin, Belgique. 12. Rouen 

Bonhomme H.—Madame de Maintenon et sa famille. Lettres et documents in¢dits publics 
sur les manuscrits autographes originaux. 18. Paris 

be atures oo parisiennes, suivies de Varis en voyage. Album-Bracke pour 1865. 4. 

aris. Sfr 
Chenu, des Murs et Verreaux—Lecons ¢lémentaires sur l'histoire naturelle des oiseaux ; 
‘ome2. 2e partie. Gr. 18. Paris. Figures noires, 3fr 50c; ea couleur, retouchces au 

pinceau, 6 fr. 

Complément de Yencyclopédie moderne, dictionnaire abrégé des sciences, des lettres, des 
arts. de l'industrie, de l'agriculture et du commerce; publié par MM. Firmin Didot freres. 
8. Paris. 60 fr. 

Corenwinder (A. B.)—De la migration du phosphore dans la nature. 8. Lille. 

Correspondance de Napoléon L. Tome ll. 8. Paris 

Dubois (Lucien)—Le Pole nord et |’équateur. Etudes sur les dernieres explorations du 
globe. 18. Paris 

Dubois de Gennes—Drameszdes casernes et des camps. Le Troupier tel qu'il est... cheval. 
Paris. Sfr 

Dunka (de)—Eléna. Phanariotes et Roumains. 18. Paris 

Foucher de Careil (A.)—Descartes et la princesse Palatine, ou De l'influence du carté- 
sianisme sur les femmes au dix-septitme sitcle. 8 Paris 

Geest (de)—Délices des dames. 18,18). Paris 

Goncourt (de)—La Femme au dix-huiti¢me siecle. Paris. 5 fr 

Gougenot des Mousseaux—Les Médiateurs et les moyens de la magie. Les Hallucinations et 
les savants. 8 Paris 

irandeur et décadence d'une ingénue. 16. Paris. 1 fr 

Jeannel—Memoire snr la prostitution ete &e. Paris 

Le Bidois—Des morts subites spontances. Considérations sur leurs causes. 8 Caen 

L'Epine (E.)—La Lé — de Cro rong in illustrée de 177 vignettes sur bois par Gustave 
Doré. 4 Paris. 15 fr 

Leuven (de) et Deforges—Vert-Vert, comedie-vaudeville en trois actes. 8. Paris 

Mary-Laton—Le Maréchal de Richelieu et Mme de Saint Vincent. 8 Paris 

Mazure (A.)—Les Pottes antiques, études morales et littéraires. 8. Faris 

Mémoires du duc de Luynes sur la cour de Louis XY. (1755-1758). 8 Paris. Chaque vcl., 
6tr. L'ouvrage aura 14 vols. 

Mircesco (V.)—Gramiunaire de la langue roumaine; précédée d'un apercu historique sur la 
langne roumaine par A. Ubicini. 18. Paris 

Mirecourt (E. de)—Les Vrais misérables. 2e¢ partie. 12. Paris 

Niboyet (Mme)—Le Vrai livre des femmes. 18. Varis. 2fr 

Roumieux—Quau vou prendre dos lebre ii la fes n’en pren ges, coumédi prouvencalo en tres 
acte een vers, de Louis Roumieux; avec la traduction littérale en regard. 12. Nimes. 






2fr 
Sanson—Sept g¢énérations d’exccuteurs, 1688-1847. Memoiresdes Sanson. T. 3. 8. Paris. éfr 
Simonot (L. N )—Les Merveilles de la nature en France. 18. Paris 
Tisserand (E.)—Chronique de Provence. 2e vol. 8. Nice 
Witt (Mme de née Guizot)—Les Promenades d'une mére. 18. Paris 





GERMAN, 
Alberdingk-Thym, P. P. M.. der heilige Willibrord, Apostel der Niederlande. Gr 8. Miinster 
Almanach der kaiserl. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 12 Jahrg. 1862. Grs8. Wien. 
3enrath, Henri, Guide dans Aix-la-Chapelle. 2 Edit. Avecun plan. Grié. Aachen 
Berlepsch. H. A., u. H. v. Marschall, Schweizerkunde. Land u. Volk, geographisch-statis- 
tisch, iibersichtlich-vergleichend dargestellt. Grs. Braunschweig 
Bodenstedt, Frdr., Erziihlungen. 8 Miinchen, 1863 
Conradi, Johanna, Kleine Schriften f. das Haus. 8. Mitau 
Grimm, ao Leben Michelangelo's. 2 Thi. Grs. Hannover 
Gruppe, O. F., Leben u. Werke deutscher Dichter. 8. Stuttgart, 1863 
Hutteni, U Irichi, equitis germani, opera qux reperiri potuerunl omnia. 
ol. IIL: Poemata cum corollariis. 8. Leipzig 
Lassen, Chrn., indische Alterthumbskunde. Geschichte de chines. u. arab. Wissens v. 
Indien. 8. Leipzig 
Sitzungsberichte cm kaiser. Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Classe. (Jabrg. 1862.) 89 Bd. 8 Wien 
— der. Historisclher Roman aus = Zeit Karls II. v. England. Von Cordelia. 8. 
iinster 
Zhishman, Jos., das Eherecht der orientalischen Kirche. 8 Wien, 1863 


Edidit Ed. Bicking. 


“Tne Cuter CommissioneR OF THE SANITARY REPORT visited the Docks 
to inspect the Purr Tra imported by Horniman and Co., Lonpon, from 
having on investigation found that many teas in general use are covered by 
the Chinese with an objectionable powdered colour, which is drank when the 
tea is made. Horniman’s Green is a natural dull olive—not bluish,—the Black 
is not intensely dark ; by importing the leaf uncolowred, the Chinese cannot 
disguise and pass off as the best, brown flavourless sorts; consequently, Horni- 
man’s Pure Tea is strong, delicious, and wholesome. Price 3s. 8d., 48., and 4s. 4d. 
per lb. Sold in Packets by 2280 Agents. 

Tue Daily News of May 29th, in its description of Benson’s Great Clock, 
says: ‘The entire finish is of the highest cast.” Benson’s new Show Rooms 
contain clocks designed by the first artists of the day, and include clocks for 
the drawing-room, dining-room, bedroom, library, ball, staircase, bracket, car- 
riage, church, turret, railways, warehouse, counting-hous e, with musical, 
astronomical, and every description of clock, from the plainest to the highest 
quality of which the ‘art is at present capable. Church and turret clocks 
specially estimated for. Benson’s illustrated pamphlet on clocks and watches 
(free by post for two stamps), contains a short history of clock and watch- 
making, with descriptions and prices; it acts as a guide in the purchase of a 
clock or watch, and enables those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 
Colonies, India, or any part of the world to select a clock. 

J. W. Benson received a Prize Medal and honourable mention. 33 and 34, 
Ledgeie-Bil, London. Established 1749.—Apvr. 








~ ADVERTISEMENTS. \y 
HE SCALE of CHARGES for 


ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: | second-hand 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 

utmost price given, for immediate cash, thereby saving 
the delay, uncertainty, and expense of public auction, by a E ighteen Gallons and upwards.—BERRY BROS., and Co. 
bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata- | 3, St. James’s-street, S.W. 


2ASS'S EAST IN DIA PALE ALE.— 


The OCTOBER BREWINGS are arriving in Casks of 


£ 8. d. logues gratis and post free for one stamp. 50,000 volumes of 2 = — pererasee = 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words .. inn © E¢ Books. RELOAR’'SS KAMPTU LICON, or 
Kach additional Line (about Ten Words), 006 Apply to T. MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street. CORK FLOOR-CLOTH. 





Half Column ..... ° ie eee 









__ Whole Column 


W 00p-&: -ENGRAVIN vG.— 





tors, Manufacturers, &c. , that he has increased facilities for 





modcrate charges, 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 





Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manufactory, Holland- 


3 

ee WHat WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? street. 
* e is a thought often occurring to literary minds, public 

Mr. GILKS characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 

respectfully announces to Publishers, Authors, Inven- | diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. 


RELOAR’S~ COCOA -NUT FIBRE 
MATTING and DOOR MATS. — Shippers. Country 


SPECIMED OK 0 PE Dealers, and Large Consumers will find at ‘2. LUDGATE- 
€xecuting every branch of the Art, in the best style, and at wae ciapoen Boag og Tyres, and information for authors, 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


s ae best assortment of these goods at the lowest prices, 
OAR, Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Manu- 
faatony, "Hovand-street. 
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THE JURORS OF CLASS 2, 
FOR THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c 
WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and LONDON. 


OEP BOTTLED PORT.—20,000 Dozens. 

‘hoice Vintages. Now Bottling, 100 Pipes, 1858 Vint- 
ave. Old Bottled Solera, E. J. Brown, and Pasto Sherries. 
1857 Sparkling Moselles. Hocks, and Champagnes. First 
Growth Clarets, Burgundies, and very old Virgin Marsalas, &c. 

GEORGE SuiTH, 86, Great Tower-street, London, E.C., &e. &c. 
Price Lists of all Wines Post Free. Terms Cash, or London 

lieference. 

Extraordinary Old Pale Champagne and Cognac Brandies. 
16)! d Jamaica Rum, age of three generations. Old Store Scotch 
and Irish Whiskies. Foreign Liqueurs. 


* ; wy 

TEAR ‘R and ELLAM’S ENFIELD 

{[FLE SAUCE. This celebrated sauce imparts a 

fine rich, piquant flavour of peculiar delicacy, unequalled by 

any European sauce, to fish, game, wild fowls, gravies, steaks, 

hashes, cold-meat, &c. May be had retail of Chemists and 

Grocers Wholesale agent, Messrs. BARCLAY and 

SONS, Farringdon-street. a i or of the Manufacturers 
iH ARPER and ELLAM, Enfie 

FrURN 2NITURE. -BARTHOLOMEW and 

FLETCHER GUARANTEE every ARTICLE thev 

For the satisfaction of intending purchasers they 

of their customers, clergy- 


Their prices 


SELL. 
have permission to refer to many 
men and others, in various parts of the country. 
are the lowest compatible with quality. 
Spanish Mahogany Extending Dining-tal 

by &f nase . 
Spanish Mahe 

in morace 0 ...(each) 018 
£1010 Oto 6210 O 
; 2 0to 5210 0 
Second-han it of Drawing-room, Dining- 
e to be sold at half their value. 
sized house, and illustrated 


Seve wal 
room, and Chamber Fur 

Fstimates for furnishin ny 
catalogues free by post. 

217 and 219, Tottei iham- court-road, and 9, Alfred-place, 

London, W. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
rw ry 

J OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN 
° MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduc ed a New Series of his useful pro- 
ductions, which, for excellence of temper, quality of material 

above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal 
approbation, and defy competition. 

ch Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside. and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine. medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
in Schools. 

Sold retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supy 
Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New York, 
37. Gracechurch-street, London. 

BLACK! BLACK! 
OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 
&, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, inform the public 
they have made arrangements for Dyeing Black for Mourning 
every Wednesday, and returning the same in a few days when 
required, French Merino and Cashmere Dresses dyed colours 
that look equal to new. Bed Furniture and Drawing-room 
Suites cle aned or dyed and finished. Shawls, Dresses, and 
loaks of every description cleaned, and the colours preserved. 
Established above a century. 
N.B.—Drapers’ Soiled Stocks Dyed Black. 


H OLLoway’s PILLS. — HALE 
CONSTITUTION.—When » human frame has be- 
come debilitated from the effects of exposure, excesses, 
negle these Pills will repair the mischief if they be tak 
according to the Incid directions wrapper d round each 
Holloway’s Pills exert the most exen rp! ary tonic qualities in 
all cases of nervous depression wh¢ reby the vital pow? rs are 
weakened and the circulation is rendered languid and un- 
ste ady. Thev improve the appetite, st trength« n the digestion, 
regulate the liver, and act as gentle apé¢ rients. These Pills 
are sui ll to all ages and all habits. A patient writes. 

‘Your Pills to be valued, require only to 6 En wh. During 
many years Sir sought a remedy in vain—was daily becoming 
weaker, when yO ar Pills soon restored me. 


reat AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
A pi EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


K EATIN ¥S COUGH LOZENGES 

. age atistics show that 50,000 persons annuall) 

Wpalintt iry disorders, ineluding consum 

and the respiratory organs. 

: be tl rerefore : pane’. 

_ Keating's 
as well 
> for the 


Merc 0M 


street, 


BLACK! 


@: AMUEL 


COUGHS, 


vietims 't ) 
diseases of the chest, 
tion is at all times better than cure 
during the wet anc a! wintry season, wit ha sup 
Cough Lozenges, ich possess the virtue of av 
as of curing a ¢ tee or cold; they are good alike 
young or for the aged. 

Prepared ar 1 sold in boxes, Is. : 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas Ki 
Paul’s-churechy vrd. London. Retail io all Dru 


+ y y 

MPORTANT IM PROV EMENT in 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Mr. LEWIN MOSE LY, Dentist, 30, Berners-street, London. 
Esta begs to direct attention to a New and 
Patented improve ment in the manufacture of Artificial Teeth, 
Palates, &c., which supersedes all impure metals and soft or 
ro sorbing agents, hitherto the fruitful cause of so many evils 
to the mo uth and gums. A portion of this great improvement 
agum-coloured enameled base for the Artificial 
Teeth, which presents a uniformiy smooth and highly polished 
surface, preventing any lodgment of food between interstice 8, 
thus avoiding the consequent unpleasant secretions, causing 

foulness of breath, &c. Addition al Teeth can he added w 

required (thus saving great expense to the Patient), wit! 
extracting roots or fangs, 
soft state, all inec ualities of f the gums or roots of teeth are 
carefully protec d, and insures a perfect system of painless 
Dentistry. Neither metals, wires, or unsightly ligatures are 
required. but a ce complete adhesion secured by Mr. 
; TENTED SUCTION PALATE, No. 764, 
Decayed and Tender Teeth permanently restored 


and tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d, 
9, St. 


to nse, preventing the nece ssity of Extraction. Consultations, | 


and every information, free. Charges wei moderate, 
Success guaranteed in all cases by MR. WIN MOSELY, 
30, BERNERS-STREET, OXFOR D-STREET At home 
daily. : 

Established upwards of thirty years. 
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and as the whole is moulded in a | 


THE CRITIC. 


PURNIsH You R 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
Ironmongery and Furnishing Warchouses. 


A Price Furnishing List sent Post Fr 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE, 


Establis A.D. 1700. 
THIGa Pa] > ‘ TT" “J a 
NE S TABLE C UTLERY, 
J celebrated for more than 130 years, remains unrivalled 
for quality and cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and 
complete, affording a choice suited to the taste and means of 
every purchaser. The following are some of the prices for 
Ivory-handled Knives—each blade being of the best steel, 
bearing our name, and warranted: 
RKnise ai ed 
Table Knives, = doz. | 140/160) 190 
De ssert d ged conavsocsese | 1201 1201 156.0 
6 r 


HOUSE 


pe 
Carvers, Font " 46!' 56 66 
FLECTRO- PLATED SPOONS and 
4 FOR KS. The best manufacture, well finished, 


strongly plated. Every article stamped with our mark and 
guaranteed, 


} 


FIDDLE. 


_Per doz zen, 


Tea Spoons...... 3 ‘ 26 0 | 260 


{ EANE and Co.’ 

CATALOGUE and priced FURNISHING LIST may 
be had on application or post free. This list embraces the 
leading articles from all the various departments of their 
establishment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in 
the selection of goods. It co nprises Table Cutlery, Electro- 
late, Lamps, Baths, Fenders, Fire-irons, Iron Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, 
Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c. &c. 


PEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, _ Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each 
- at once the la newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, an a marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most distin- 
guished in thls country 
Sedsteads, from ...... see 128. 6d. to 207. each 
Shower Baths, from . 8s. O/. to 6/7. each 
Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. 0d. to 8/. 10s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil . « 4s. 9d. per gallon. 
IiJustrated C atalogues t (per post) tree. 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-mews, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY- PIE CES. Buyers of the above are re- 
quested, before finally decid ing, to visit WILLIAM §S., 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES. RANGES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONG wh 
as cannot be potest Me elsewhere, either for vari 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman ship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 15s. to 33/. 10s. ; 
bronzed fenders, with standards, 7/ . 12s.; steel fen- 
ders, 3 . to 11/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
imney-pieces from 1/. 8s. to 100/; fire-irons, 
id all other 


: set to 4/.4s. The BU ON 
x STOV ES, with radiating hear 

ASELIERS in GLASS or M STAL.— 
J The increased and increasing use of gas in private 
; has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
glass all that is 
and Chande 3 

4 ; 


houses 
the various manufacturers in meti ul and 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
adapted to offices, passages and dwellir 
have some designed expressly for hi 
TWENTY LARGE ROOMS, 
ariety, and purity ot taste 1alled assort- 
“ They are marked in plain f Ce $ propo i 
ate with those which have ten dec i iy 7 is Establishn 
the largest and most remarkable in the Shigtees is. 
2s. 6d. (two-light) to 22/ 


Wits S. BURTON’S GENE Rs AL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE , 
be had gratis, and free by post. t contains upwa F 

Tilustrations of his illimite ck Sterling Silver, and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Si ae tal Goods, Dish 


3, Hot- Stoves, Fenders. Marble Chitmney- 


es, Kitchen Renes 
Kettles, Cloc Ks, 
Iron and 
Cabinet Furniture, &e. be 
Twenty large Seownans n 
‘ Oxfor ird-str reet, W.; 
1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4,5, and 6, Perry’s-place; 
and 1, Newman-mews, London i 
Al ma , ‘ ‘ 
] R. ROBERTS’ CELEBRATED 
OINTMENT, 

CALLED THE POOR MAN'S haga 
Is confidently recommended to the public, as an unfailing 
remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure for 
ulcerated sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
sealds, bruises, chilblains, scorbutic ert iptions, and pimples on 
the face, sé and inflamed eves, sore heads, sore breasts, 
fistula, and cancerous humours, and is a specific for those 
afflicting eruptions that sometimes follow vaccination. Sold 
a pots, 1s. lid., 2s. 9¢., 11s,, and . each 
Also, his PILUL.Z ANTISCROPHUL®, confirmed by 
sixty years’ experience to be without exception one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying 
the bl ood, and assisting nature in all her operations. 
» used in scrofulas, scorbutiec complaints, gl 


gs, particularly those of the neck, &c. T 
nild and superior family aperient, 
i 2 of diet. Sold in boxes 
22s. each. 
BaRnNicotr, at their Dispensary 
Bridport; by the London houses. Retail by all respectable 
medicine vendors in the United Kingdom, Colonies, & 
OBSERVE!—No medicine sold under the above names can 
possibly be genuine, unless “*Beach and Barnicott, late Dr. 
Roberts, Bridport,” 
affixed to each package. 
For cases of cure see handbills, 


and directions for taking 
and using the medicine, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED | 





| thousan¢ ds of sulle 


©, | Gout, 2 
Sead oe eness of the Chest, Cx 


lp 
} and colic 





| gent in severe d 
y | cramps in the at 
they may be taken at all | 


Sold also by the | 


| the re can be 


is engraved on the Government stamp 
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NEW LAWS of the SESSION of 1362 


New Lairs of this Session are put blish ad but 
Copies will be sent by post to orders forward 


The followina 


LAW TIMES. 


immediately t= 
Now ready, 


HE JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATION ACT, as the FIFTH EDITION , 
LAW and PRACTICE of JOINT STOCK Coy. 
By E. W. COX, Esq., Recorder of Falinouth. Price 

128. 6d. cloth; 148. 6d. half calf; 15s. 6d. calf. 


PATERSON’ S PRACTICAL STATUTES 


of 1862, giving, in a compact form for the pocket or bag, 
all the Statutes required by the Practitioner, ; 
Notes and Index. Price 12s. 6d. cloth; 14s. 


15s. Gd. calf. 

VHE HIGHWAYS ACT, 

THIRD E ao FOOTE’ 

By WM. FOOTE, s.. of Swi indo! : 
12s. Gd. half calf; 13s. 6d. calf. 
MHE MERCHANDISE 
vo die By H. B. POLAND, Esq. 
MHE PAROCHIAL | 


ACT. By T. W. SAUNDER 


Price 3s. 6d. 

Pp ART I. f VOL. II. of DORIA and 
MACRAE'S oat PRACTICE in BANKRUPTCY 

comprising the | lating to the 4 hoiee of a j 

their Rights, Duties and Lit abilities, the Nature of the 
i the Administr: ation ot th 3 


vested in them, 
1ination, the Order of Discharge and i 


Estate, the 
Effects. Price 7 
MHE SECOND EDITION 
SAUNDERS and CON’S ERI {IN AL LAW CONS 
LIDATION ACTS, containing the addition of all the 
Crit inal Li aw of the last Session and Digest of Cases decide 
Price 12s. 6d. c loth, 
Nearly ready, 
MPHE TRANSFER of LAND ACTS. By 
EDW. NUGENT AYRTON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
with all the Forms, &c. 


MHE NEW EDITION (being the Third) 
of HALLILAY’S ANSWERS to the EX AMIN ATION 
QUESTIONS, brought down to this time, and adapted to 


be new laws of this Session. 
MHE NEW LAW of ART COPYRIGHT. 
By E. M. UNDERDOWN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


Price Gs. 6d. cloth. 


RA MPTON’S PILL of HEALTH.— 
This excellent family medicine is the most effective re: neds 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick headac 
loss of appetite, drowsiness, gi ddin mS, 
disorders of the stomach and bowels; and f @, 
or where an occasional aperient is required, a sulin zcan be 
better adapted. 
PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to head- 
ache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, ¢ 
from too great a flow of blood to the head , Should nev 
without them, as many dangerous symptoms will be entirely 
carried off by their timely us 
For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so ve revalent 
I f spirits, culness of si 
I and sallowness of the ¢ 
give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the complexion 
Observe, “THOMAS PROUT, 229, Strand, Lon lon,’ 
the Government Stamp aflixed to each box of th 
medicine. Price ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per r box. Ss 


medicine vendors. 
ALL its STAGES 


CONSU! MPTION in 

Covcus, WroormcG Coven, Astuma, 1 
FEVER, AGI DIPHTHER FlYSTERIA, RHEUMATIS 
RHA, SI CoLic, and UTERINE DIsEAs 
immediately eved by a.dose of 

CHLORODINE, 
(Trade Mark.) 

J. COLLIS BROWNE, 

I 


edical Stat 


included in the 
LAW of HIGHWAYs, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth; 
MARKS ACTS. 


ster-at-Law. Price 


ASSESSMENTS 


8, Esq., Recorder of Batt 


Discovered and named by D 
M.R.S.C.L., Ex-Arm 
The question asked by invalids, f 
What is the best me 

what to have alw: 


ies and household 
above diseases, a! 
al testimony, the rep! 
is confirmatory 


above all oth 


8 and inva 
rded by this 1 

id taken in drops according to age 

whatever kind; creates a ci 

freshing 
all other remedies Jai : leav 
laudanum, and ean be taken 
Its value in saving life ini 
few drops will subdue the irrits 
arrest Convulsion, cure Whooping Cough 
at once. 

Am ng invali isi 
hes the weary 


ye the pain ¢ 
It soc 
ugh, and 
ind cures all chest affections, such as Asthm: 
ation, &e. It checks diarrheea, alvine di 
s of the intest 
The extensive demand for this remedy, known as 
Collis Browne's ¢ hlorody ne y > medic al profession. 
tary and naval—and f 
ially r that. this statement of its extr 
tance and value is a bond fide oue, and wort! 
attention of all. 
EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D.—“Lhave no he si 
in stating that I he we never met with 
cious as | nd v 
consumy . diarrheea, and other diseases, 
r J satisti ed with the re ena 
R, Esq... M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without 
st valuable and certain anoayue we have.” 
N, Army Medical Staff, Caleutta.— 
ed me of diarrhea. 
Fron G. . Ripout, Esq., 8 
rrhcea, and ! 
tantaneous. 
sedativ n neur id tic-dok ux its effect 
> affections I have found it exu 
Cc AU TION, —Beware of 
of Chlorodyne Dr. Brow 
Chlorodyne in the hands of Mr. ] 
10° other 
words “ Dr. ¢ vit 
ment sts ump of each b 
Sold only in Bottles, 
and Manu J 
street, Bl 


on the Go 


at 2s, 9d., and 48. 6d. by the sole 
T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Ri 
oomsbury-sjué re, London, 
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Works by WILLIAM MACCALL Now ready, price 1s. 6d. ; by post for 20 stamps, 





NATIONAL MISSIONS. 10s. 6d. ON THE 


ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 7s. 62. READING OF THE CHURCH LITURGY. 


AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 1s. 6d. 





EDUCATION of TASTE. 1s, By the Rev. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL. 6d. London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-st at al 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY. 64. ee re ae ee eee eee 
SUMMARY of INDIVIDUALISM. 4d. Wie ready, price One Penny, 


SACRAMENTAL SERVICES. 6d. 7 

LESSONS of the PESTILENCE. 6d. THE NEW PENNY M AC AVINE ’ 

. ‘pa ms m <<  « H . 
a, eee o. A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 





OUTLINES of INDIVIDUALISM, 6d. WORKING CLASSES. 
SONG of SONGS. 2d. WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 
274, Strand. | 7 eres J 
CHARLES JAMES NAPIER. 24. | Contents oF No. XXVI., ror Fesruary, 1863. 
240, Strand., | The Fsesent | The Heron. 
- é —_ 2 The Upward Road (founded upon fact). Chinese Sheep. 
sven tT ROUT, and CHAR OVA}! Chap. XI.—Treasures in Heaven. The Emperor's New Clothes. 
are being HATCHED in the FIELD WINDOW, and | Modern Objections to Ancient Truths. | The Wandering Sheep. 
may be seen by the Public. The Wealth of the Church and Where it goes to. | Correspondence, Calendar, &c. 
HE “SALMON FISHE RIES ACT fer Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 
ENGLAND.—This recent Act has been reprinted in JOHN CROCKFORD . Je WW ellington- ~street, Strand, W C. 


small octavo, including Schedule, and may be had at the 

FIELD Office. Price 1s. ee ent nee ee —_—_-_—_———_____. 
Orders received through Country Booksellers, or a copy Just published, S J or a 

sent in return for thirteen stamps.—346, Strand. . | siti aR Oy ee Oe, 


ip norat atatavac ma A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW 














. SPORTSMAN S ILL STRATED Cc = ENDAR for | y] 
1863, containing Twelve large Illustrations by Joun LEE H ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF THE CLERGY AND SOLICITORS 
and other artists, is now ready. Price ls. A copy by post for aS ; 
14 stamps. ne Strand, a By GEORGE R. HARDING, Esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, 
a= pee sad ———w CONTENTS. 
n HE SPORTSMAN’S IL LUSTR: ATED | Letter _ I. Advowsons. ; LeTTeR XXIII. Suspension, Deprivation, and Degradation 
CALENDAR and ALMANAC for 1863, containing ” II. Appropriations, Impropriators, &c, | XXIV. Resignation and Bonds of Resignation, 
Twelve large Illustrations by Jonn LEEctH and other artists, ” Ill. Unions. | XXV. Dilapidations, 
isnow ready. Price ls. A copy in return for 14 stamps. a IV. Disunions. | ua XXVI. Tithes and Commutation of Tithes. 
846, Strand, W.C " V. District and new Parishes Act. | » XXVIL. Surplice Fees, Easter Offerings, and Mor - 
: VI. Parish Churches and Chapels. tuaries. és 
” 
Just published, Sixth E dition, ‘price 2s, 6d., tree by post | » WII. Seats and Pews. | » XXVIII. First Fruits and Tenths, 
32 stamps. | ,  WIIL Monuments and Ornaments. } ~ XXIX. Mortmain. 
ISEASES of the SKIN: 3a Guide to their Si 1X. Churchyards and Burial Grounds, ‘ pa XXX. Glebe. 
Treatment and Prevention, illustrated by cases. By ‘s X. The Church-Building, _ Ecclesiastical, and ~ XXXI. Houses of Residence. 
THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- Ss Church-Estate Commissioners, » _XXXIL. Leases of Ecclesiastical Property, 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, ” XI. Presentations. » XXXIII. Vestries. 
Fitzroy-square, | , ‘NIL Examinations. «+ XXXIV. Church-Rates. 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable , XIII, Admission, Institution, and Induction. » _XXXV. Laws relating to Dissenters, 
class to the curable.’’—Zancet. ne XIV. Requisites after Induction. » XXXVI. Ordination. 
London : T, Ric HARDS, 37, Great Queen-street. ‘ Rs La o Seren a Ecclesiastical Authorities, 
— » XVI. Simony. ‘a he Colonial, Scotch, and American Cler 
wets Ba - gy 
ie _ » XVII. Title to Advowsons and their Sale. » XXXIX. Privileges, Restrictions, and Cleric ia 
FASHIONS and DRESS.—A Paris ” XVIII. Remedies relative to Advowsons, &e. of the Clergy. pieearene cs 
Coloured FASHION PLATE is = ban ry week with XIX. Pluralities . XL. Ecclesiasti a 
THE QUEEN: the LADY’S WEEKLY JOURNAL. Also Me gee am ” AL. Ecclesiastical Offences, 
coloured Work-patterns of all kinds (in Bs h case with full » XX. Residence, ” XLI. Church Discipline. 
instructions for working). Also a superb Portrait, with bio- » _XXI. Exchange of Benefices. ” XLIL. Unifermity of Publie Worshiy 
graphy, of some lady of fashion or eminence. Price 6d. | » XXIL. Sequestrations and Judgments. XLUL Convocation. 


Stamped, 74d. A copy post free in return for eight stamps. | 
846, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


IMPORTANT “TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, “TUTORS, &e. 





PERRY and CO0.’S ORTHODACTYLIC PENHOLDER. PERRYIAN FOUNTAIN INKSTAND. 


The object of this Penholder is to make children hold the pen correctly, i.e., to keep 
their fingers in a correct position, so as to prevent them from forming a habit of holding 
the pen in an improper manner, and permanently spoiling their handwriting. 

[Price, from One Shilling each. ] 









This new and really 
excellent Invention will 
supply a want long felt 
by writers, viz.,a PER- 
FECT yet SIMPLE 
INKSTAND. It is 
| neat in appearance, low 





PERRYIAN 
\\\ FOUNTAIN 
INKsTAN? 








in price, supplies the ink 






- in a most perfect state 


i 


1) rh) ee | for writing, and can- == 


not possibly get out of - 


dads cid bo 


| order. 


PERRY and CO.'"S PATENT ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


These Bands are not only perfectly free from the unpleasant smell of sulphur, which detracted so much from the value of the old bands, but have, on the 
contrary, a very agreeable perfume. They are equal in elasticity and strength to the original, somewhat softer, not liable to be affected by the climate, and are 
superior in every respect to anything yet introduced for placing round and securing papers and parcels of every description. Price, from Sixpence per Box, in 


assorted sizes. 
SOLID INK. 
PERRY and CO.’S PROPELLING AND WITHDRAWING PENCILS can now be had fitted with Red, Blue, and Black Solid Ink, 
at 3d., 6d., and 1s. each, and upwards. Two inches of solid ink in each pencil. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS: WHOLESALE at 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 83, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN AND CELEBRATED DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN PENS. 
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REV, T. WILSON’S CATECHISMS, 


Just published, price Ninepence, 
THE CHILD’S FIRST CATECHISM. 
ALSO 


7 - 

EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
BY THE REV. T. WILSON. 

Price Ninepence each. 

FIRST CATECHISM of GEOGRAPHY. 

CATECHISM of MUSIC. 

CATECHISM of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 

CATECHISM of ASTRONOMY. 

CATECHISM of BOTANY. Two Parts. 

CATECHISM of BIOGRAPHY. Two Parts. 

CATECHISM of MODERN HISTORY, 

CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


NEW CATECHISMS 


FIRST LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. | 
SECOND LESSONS in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
THIRD LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, | 
FIRST CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
SECOND CATECHISM of COMMON THINGS. 
THIRD CATECHISM OF COMMON THINGS. 
CATECHISM of BIBLE HISTORY. 
CATECHISM of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CATECHISM of GOSPEL HISTORY. 





REV. 


DARTON AND HODGE'S SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Price Ninepence each, 


DAVID BLAIR’S CATECHISMS. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD MOTHER'S CATECHISMS. 





Vol. s. d. | Vol. ; : : s. d. 
1. ELEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY .... se seceeeseee LO | 6. EASY and PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 

9, HISTORY o! ENGLAND  ..ceeeee oon 2 OT FRENCH (extra VolUmMe) oo occ cccccccorees 1 6 

3. FIRST READING BOOK for paar ‘nae. 1 0, 7. DITTO, DITTO (Second Course)............+. 1 6 

4. POETICAL SCHOOL BOOK for Jentor | 8. DE LA VOYE’S FRENCH WORD BOOK, cloth 1 0 

eile sesecesesccsese 2 0| 9. MONTEITH’S LATIN GRAMMAR............ 1 6 

A. ELEMENTS of BIOGR APHY. yee ie a GE i rer ree ee ae 


DARTON AND HODGE'S 


NEW SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL 
COLOURED FROM NATURE. 
Price One Shilling. 





PRINTS. 


Copied from the Authorities at the South Kensington Museum, and revised by the Master of the National Society's 
Training College. 


LEATHER and its Applications. EXAMPLES of PLANTS from which GUMS are OB- 


TAINED. 

c litto. 
WOOL ditto VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS used for FOOD, Part 1. 
RY, TOR’ SHE VE i i litto Part 2 
tN, IVORY, TORTOISESHELL, and BONE, and their Ditto é ; 
HORN, IVORY, 1 Ditto cto Part 2 


plications. 
ecaunane of the PLANTS from which MEDICINES are | EXAMPLES of PLANTS used for CLOTHING and 
~~ OBTAINED. CORDAGE. 
EXAMPLES of the most useful SPICE PLANTS. VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS used in the MANUFAC- 
PLANTS and ANIMALS from which the principal PER-| TURE of FERMENTED LIQUORS. 
FUMES are OBTAINED. VALUE of a DEAD HORSE. 
EXAMPLES of the most useful PALMS. ARTICLES used in GARDENING. 





Others to follow ; and when completed a book will be published containing a Description of each Sheet. 





Just published, 


A NEW SERIES of SCRIPTURE PRINTS, 
FROM DESIGNS BY GILBERT AND OTHERS, 
With Texts and References to adapt them for a Regular Series of Lessons in Scripture History. 
Size, 34 by 26. 
6. TIMOTHY TAUGHT the SCRIPTURES, 
7. JOHN THE BAPTIST PREACHING, 
8. The CRUCIFIXION. 


9. GOD’S PRESERVATION of the INFANT MOSES, 
10. PHILIP and the EUNUCH. 


Beautifully Coloured, price 3s. 6d, 


1, JESUS BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN, 

2, JESUS and the WOMAN of SAMARIA. 

3. The FLIGHT into EGYPT. 

4, JOSEPH'S BRETHREN BOWING BEFORE HIM. 

5. The BRAZEN SERPENT. 

This new Serics of Prints is well deserving the attention of Parents} and Teachers, being the largest and most artistic ot 
any that have yet been published. 








GEORGE'S MODEL OBJECT DRAWING BOOK 
AND BOOK TO DRAW IN. 


Contents of the Numbers, 


No. 1. STRAIGHT LINES. No. 5. RUSTIC FIGURES. No. 9. SHIPPING. 


» 2 RECTILINEAR FIGURES. » 6 LANDSCAPE, +» 10. FRUITS. 
. 3. CURVES. » 7 ARCHITECTURE. » 11, PERSPECTIVE. 
. 4. ANIMALS. » 8 SHELLS. » 12. MAPS 


Making a Series of Twelve. 


Great as are the efforts made by Government, the College of Preceptors, and others, totimprove almost every branch 
of Education, Drawing is less understood in this country than almost any branch of study. We have long been convinced 
that this is owing to its not being taught on a right principle; the student, to be pleased with his own powers, must feel 
that he has done something, and can do more ; commencing strokes and angular Jines usually put before the young make 
Drawing tedious and uninteresting, instead of leading to results pleasing to himself and others. It is believed these First 
Lessons will not only induce the pupil to trace, but copy, the objects. 


London: DARTON & HODGE, 58, Holborn Hill. 








EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE AND SON. 


a 


L 


THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a Series of One Hundreg 
carefully Coloured Maps, embracing the most Recent 
Discoveries and the Latest Political Divisions of Terri. 
tory in all parts of the World. Compiled from the 
most Authentic Sources, under the Supervision of 
W. G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With an Index of 
nearly 120,000 Names. Imperial 4to. half-morocco, gilt 
edges, 5/. 5s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 
a General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Political, 
Statistical, and Descriptive. Edited by W. G. BLACKIE, 
Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With above Seven Hundred L[lustra- 
tions, Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. Two Vols, 
2670 pages, imperial 8vo. cloth, 4/. 6s. 


iit, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY; 
English, Technological, and Scientific. With a Supple- 
ment, containing an Extensive Collection of Words, 
Terms, and Phrases not included in previous English 
Dictionaries. Edited by JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Iilus- 
trated by above 2500 Engravings on Wood. Two Vols, 
imperal 8vo. cloth, 2888 pages, including the Supple- 
ment, 4/. 


Iv. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, Civil and Military, Religious, Intellec- 
tual, and Social; from the Earliest Period to the Suppres- 
sion of the Sepoy Revolt. By CHARLES MACFARLANE 
and the Rev. THOMAS THOMSON. Illustrated by above 
Eleven Hundred Engravings on Wood and Steel. In 
4 vols. super-royal 8vo, 4/. 


Vv. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENE. 
tAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. With considerable 
Additions to the Author’s Text. Numerous Notes, and 
a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria. Edited 
by the Rev. BRANDON TURNER, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Sold also in Separate Parts: ANCIENT HISTORY, 2s. 6d. 
MODERN HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 


VI. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILO. 
SOPHY. Edited and largely augmented by R. D. 
HOBLYN, M.A.,Oxon. With Questions for Examination 
on each Chapter, and an Appendix of Problems. Illus 
trated by nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Vu. 


ADAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
or, an Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
Romans, Edited by JAMES BOYD, LL.D. One Hundred 
Illustrations, Royal 18mo. cloth, 5s. 6d.; or with Ques- 
tions, 7s. 


vul. 


COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DIC- 
TIONARY, German and English and English and 
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